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Now! The ultimat 
reflex BNC. 


The most versatile = 
camera of its kind a mam 
maea 


Light weight: Super speed Zeiss lenses: 


The new CSC Reflex IIA is a precision scale- Another exclusive—you can specify aspheric 

down of our world famous Reflex II. Weight, ground floating element Zeiss Distagons. 

complete, 89 Ibs. Scalpel-sharp images at a true T:1.4! 25mm/ 
35mm/50mm/85mm focal lengths are 


Cooke lenses: available. 


Now you have a choice. The IIA is the only . 

reflex BNC engineered to accept Cookes. New shutter: 

You'll see the big difference when you To further boost lens performance, we’ve 

screen your dailies. made an ingenious design _—NEW 
change that permits the 

Ultra wide angle: use of a new 200° shutter. X 

The big advantage, of 

course, is the raised light 

transmission factor. More 

light means smaller 


Do you use a second camera for your 
dramatic wide angle shots? No need to now. 
The Reflex IIA will accept lenses as short as 
9.8mm—Yes—9.8mm! Look at the exciusive apertures for increased 
creative edge you get with the Reflex IIA — overall sharpness, depth 


Now you have a choice. of field and brilliance. Z S 


EPE Re a eee Our new BNC Reflex IIAs are immediately 
mmimmimmimmnimm mmnm iki UL ME available. Call or write for details—today. 


ee. camera service center. Ine. 


[= CSE sales affiliate. CAMERA SALES CENTER CORPORATION 
625 WEST 54th STREET * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 * 212 757-0906 
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“What if a camel 
sits on my [GX-16 2?” 


So what if he does? 


The TGX-16 hi rez body is virtually 
indestructable. If he cracks your 
TGX lens, just pop on an adapter 
and use any Arri, Eclair or C 
mounted lens. 

If he fouls up the camera’s elec- 
tronics, just plug in the spare solid 
state circuit board you’ve thought- 
fully brought along and you're 
back in business. 


CINE-SOUND SYSTEM 
ea 


GENERAL CAMERA CORR 
471 HTH AVE., NEW YORK, NY. 


MODEL EEE 


If the beast steps on the cassette, 
well, just top-load a Mitchell mag. 


If he kicks the clutch on your 
take-up, hopelessly jamming the 
camera, you can readjust the clutch 
by turning one single screw. 


The point is this. The TGX-16, the 
world’s newest and by far most 
sophisticated 16mm single/double 
system sound camera, is built for 
the field. Not for the repair shop. 
Almost anything that can possibly 
go wrong with a TGX-16 can be 


BATT FEST 
FOOTAGE 


fixed, on the spot, byaman witha 
screwdriver. Any man witha 
screwdriver. 

So when people frequently ask us, 
“what if a camel sits on my 
TGX-16?"’, we answer quite 
candidly. Bring your camel in for 


servicing. TGX-16 


Built for the field. 


general camera 


212) 594-8700 
471 Eleventh Avenue New York, N.Y. 10018 


Will Rogers never 
met Sy Cane. 


What's to like? 

Sy Cane is cheap. In fact, his prices on every 
conceivable piece of motion picture equipment are 
as cheap as anybody’s. 

Sy Cane is boring. He knows more about cameras 
and equipment than Euell Gibbons knows about 
wild hickory nuts. And he’s surrounded by a staff of 
camera fanatics with a single-minded expertise that 
borders on tedium. The only other thing Sy knows is 
the time of day. But he won’t give it to anyone. 

Sy Cane is argumentative. He won’t sell you 
equipment just because you think you need it. He 
thinks it’s wrong to sell someone more camera than 


the job calls for (a character flaw, we suppose). 

Sy Cane is fussy. Fussy enough to hire Eclair’s 
Bernie O’Doherty to head up the Mobius service de- 
partment. And heartless enough to guarantee 24 hour 
service in many cases, by threatening Bernie’s life. 

Sy Cane is impossible. Yet, through 
nobody’s fault, a reality. He is, quite 
frankly, a man that only a customer 


could love. 


7 East 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 758-3770 


CINE LTD. 


Cinema 


inematographer 
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The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union nor a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be bestowed 
upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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“Whenever I feel I know something 
about composition, color, and story- 
telling on film, I go to an exhibition 
by one of the master painters, say 
Turner, Velasquez, or Rembrandt and 
I realize not only how little I know, 
but how lucky I am to be working in 
a visual medium today. 

“And I think that right now is the 
most exciting time to be making films 
in this country. I wouldn't say that 
movies are better than ever, just that 
more is possible than ever before. For 
one thing, there has never been 
greater freedom of the screen as far 
as subject matter, and recent tech- 
nical innovations have made every- 
one’s wildest imaginings filmable. The 
portability and flexibility of today’s 
equipment have to a large extent 
determined the style of a great many 
films. 

“The French Connection, for 
example, couldn’t have been made as 
it was without the Nagra tape recorder, 
the Arriflex camera with its fast 
lenses, and the new Eastman fast film 
stock. 


“Filmmaking is both an adventure 
and an education for me. Jacob 
Bronowski put it best when he said 
that one’s greatest pleasure is 
in one’s own skill. I’m both scared and 
exhilarated every time I start a new 
picture. I'm scared of the possibility 
that I won't get everything on screen 
that’s in my mind’s eye—I never do— 
and exhilarated at the challenge. 

“At its best, filmmaking is like 
being a free-fall artist without a net. 
And in the rare moments when 
improvisation becomes invention, 

a director can know the joy of the 
Wallendas. 

“They tell me that when a foreign 
film plays in Thailand, since they 
can't afford a dubbed or subtitled 
version in Thai, a man stands along- 
side the screen, and every ten or 
fifteen minutes they stop the picture 
and he explains to the audience what 
they ve just seen. 

“Ever since I heard this, I've thought 
about that audience and the challenge 
of reaching them. I mean, what if it 
was possible to make a film that 
needed zo translation, wherein the 
action alone was able to move audi- 
ences everywhere. There are a few 
directors working today—and many 
who are gone—who have accom- 
plished this. But ‘director’ is the wrong 
name for them. These are filmmakers, 
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people who can take ideas, visions or 
memories and in their own personal 
way not only illuminate them for an 
audience, but transport that audience 
into a dream world to enhance the 
real one. 

“A director can take a picture of, 
let’s say, a chair—and we all know 
what a chair looks like. 

“A filmmaker can make us think 
about what a chair could be? 


For a revealing look at people and ideas 
in the moving visuals industry, Kodak has 
combined this and other interviews into a 
fascinating and informative booklet. For 
a free copy write: Eastman Kodak Company, 
Dept. 640-D, Rochester, New York 14650. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Atlanta: 404/351-6510/Chicago: 312/654-5300 
Dallas: 214/351-3221/Holly wood: 213/464-6131 
New York: 212/262-7100/San Francisco: 
415/776-6055/Washington: 202/554-5808. 


WHAT'S NEW 


IN PRODUCTS, SERVICES AND LITERATURE 
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TEST 


NEW “CRYSTASLATE” OPTION 
AVAILABLE FOR CP-16R 
CAMERAS 


Cinema Products Corporation an- 
nounces the availability of the new 
“CRYSTASLATE” modification 
package for CP-16R reflex cameras. 
The “CRYSTASLATE” modification 
provides the CP-16R with auto-slate 
edge marking, a bloop tone signal, and 
a sync pulse output signal (60 or 50 Hz 
sine wave). 

The “CRYSTASLATE” modification 
(which must be ordered at the same 
time when ordering the CP-16R reflex 
camera) is ideal for use with Nagra 3 & 
4 recorders and similar professional 
tape recorders. 

The “CRYSTASLATE” modification 
package is priced at $650.00. For 
further information, please write to 
Cinema Products Corporation, 2037 
Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California 90025. 


SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENTS TO 
SUPERS RECORDER 


Super8 Sound, Inc. has announced 
several improvements in the Supers 
Sound Recorder, including an industry- 
standard pilotone sync output, a 
unique speed memory circuit that 
holds speed during sync dropouts, new 
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CMOS integrated circuitry for 
increased noise immunity, and two 
basic sync speeds (24fps professional 
and 18fps amateur) on all machines. 

Despite the improvements, there has 
been no price increase — the Super8 
Sound Recorder still sells for $645. 
There are now over forty Super8 Sound 
Sync Cameras, plus the new single- 
system sound cameras, that are 
compatible with the Super8 Sound 
Recorder. 

The Super8 Sound Recorder records 
on Super 8 fullcoat magnetic film and 
combines the functions of location 
recorder, laboratory resolver, sound- 
studio dubber, and transfer recorder. It 
is fully compatible with all other sync- 
sound systems — professional or 
amateur, pilotone or new digital 1/F 
sync pulse, reel-to-reel or cassette — 
and has built-in quartz crystal sync. 

A 28-page illustrated Super8 Sound 
Recorder User’s Manual is available for 
$1. It tells how to transfer sync sound 
from a magnetic tape recorder to 
Super 8 fullcoat, how to transfer sync 
sound from the magnetic edge stripe of 
a single-system film to fullcoat for 
professional double-system editing, 
how to transfer edited fullcoat sound 
tracks back to the edge stripe of 
multiple release prints, and many other 
applications for the Super8 Sound 
Recorder. 

For further information, contact: 
Super8 Sound, 95 Harvey Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02140. (617) 876-5876. 


NEW “ZEPPELIN” WIND SCREEN 
NOW AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY 
FROM ALAN GORDON 
ENTERPRISES INC. 


The new “Zeppelin” Wind Screen for 
Sennheiser 815, 415 and 435 and other 
similar microphones, is now available 
exclusively from Alan Gordon Enter- 
prises Inc. 

The “Zeppelin” has an aerodynamic 


design that forces wind to flow around 
it while creating a dead-air space 
around the microphone. Although air 
will not penetrate the screen, sound 
will, thanks to its unique construction. 

Materials used in the construction of 
the “Zeppelin” are said to give it a de- 
cided advantage over foam screens. 
The “Zeppelin” has an outer lattice of 
polyethelene, high-density plastic that 
doesn’t crack or become brittle. The 
inner material consists of foam which is 
sandwiched between layers of 
laminated nylon. Outer framework of 
the “Zeppelin” is made of PVC (poly 
vinyl chloride), semi-rigid, high-impact 
plastic. 

Field tests have proved the “Zep- 
pelin” to be virtually indestructible. The 
815 model weighs only eight ounces 
and the “Zeppelin” is easily cleaned by 
washing with a detergent or with air. 

For prices, contact Ted Lane at AGE 
Inc., 1430 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 90028, (213) 466-3561. 


LED RECEPTOR EXPANDS 
TESTING CAPABILITY 


Photo Research Division of Koll- 
morgen Corporation announced the 
introduction of its new Light Emitting 
Diode (LED) Receptor accessory for 
use with its line of Spectra® Pho- 
tometers and Radiometers. This de- 
vice will enable users to expand the 
light measuring capabilities of the 
company’s 1980 Pritchard®, Spot- 
Meter and SpectraSpot™ models to 
include the measurement of axial 
luminous (or radiant) intensity of LED’s. 
The 12-inch-long tube mounts on the 
front of the photometer’s objective 
lens. After an LED is inserted in the en- 
trance port on the end of the tube, the 
photometer will measure LED output in 
intensity units (candelas, millicandelas 
or watts/steradian, depending on cali- 
bration). 

A stock item, the new LED receptor 
sells for $250 and includes a single- 
wavelength calibration. When ordering, 
Continued on Page 707 
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Eclair® is a trademark of Eclair International, France 


The people who 
develop the ideas 
hold the patents. 


U.S. Pat. No. 3,719,417. Detachable 
Film Magazine For Motion Picture 
Camera. 


U.S. Pat. No. 3,736,052. Reflex Motion 
Picture Camera Mechanism. 


U.S. Pat. No. 3,740,129. Camera Film 
oving Mechanism. 


U.S. Pat. No. 3,682,069. 
Interchangeable Lenses Camera 


Mounting. ms 


Anyone can claim to have ex- 
clusive features and new ideas. 

But we have the patents to 
prove it. 

In fact, the French Eclair ACL 
is protected by four separate 
U.S. and International patents 
held by Eclair International of 
France. 

There is one patent on the re- 
flex mechanism and another on 
the film pull-down claw. These 
two features make the ACL 
quieter and simpler. And the 
simplicity makes the ACL reli- 
able, quick to service and 
lightweight. 


There is also a patent on the 
interchangeable lens mount. 
This feature allows you to use 
lenses with any of the well- 
known professional mounts. 
Including, of course, the 
heavy-duty Eclair bayonet 
mount. Since the bayonet 
mount is both precise and rug- 
ged, you can use zooms and 
other long or heavy lenses 
without any other lens support. 
There is also the added versatil- 
ity of a “C” mount. So, instead 
of mere adaptors, the ACL hasa 
true universal lens mount. 

Finally, there is a patent on 


the instant snap-on, co-axial 
magazine. This design makes it 
simpler, quieter and more reli- 
able. And it can be changed in 
less than five seconds, without 
touching the film. 

We believe all these features 
support our claim that the 
French Eclair ACL is the finest 
16mm professional camera of its 
kind in the world. 

And in case there’s any ques- 
tion about who developed these 
features, or who has the exclu- 
sive rights to them, just re- 
member who holds the patents. 


The French Eclair ACL 


E- Cam Company 


Exclusive U.S. Importers and Distributors of French Eclair Cameras 
P.O. Box 3955 è N. Hollywood, Calif. 91609 © (213) 466-3700 
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The first 
successful 
heart — 
transplant! 


In 1909. 


The operation was a complete success! 


The old-fashioned mechanical film drive, heart of our 
world-famous Optical/Special Effects Printers, had its day 
... Mechanical gear trains, levers, motors, shafts, stop- 
motion clutches, solenoids, knuckle joints and the like, 
suddenly became obsolete in deference to new, 
sophisticated technology. 


Our new space-age PhotoTron”* all-electronic drive 
system was the new heart substituted in this major and 
radical surgery. It embodied computer-accurate stepping 
motors and solid-state electronic circuitry on snap-out cards 
for virtual elimination of equipment down-time. The operation 
was so successful that the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences presented it the 1973 Technical Award! 


In addition, we provided our printers with unique 
automatic capabilities for zooms from 4X enlargement to 
5X reduction, dissolves, logarithmic or linear for perfect 
fades/dissolves without overlap, flip-of-a-switch shutter 
programming over a predetermined fade count, and skip- 
frame programming that gives unlimited combinations at all 
speeds and with three heads simultaneously! 


And there’s more: the PhotoTron can be adapted easily 


to computer control or tape programming, and its power 
requirements are appropriate for international use. 


For complete technical data, prices and delivery—write, 
telephone or cable Research Products, Inc., 6860 Lexington 
Ave., Hollywood, CA 90038, USA; Telephone 213-461-3733; 
Cable: RESEARCH. 


The Model 2107, illustrated, is one of our two Award-winning patients; we also have 
several others. They’re all in great demand...world-wide...in North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia and the Middle East. References available on request. 


RESEARCH 
PRODUCTS 


Research Products are Products of the Future 


International users: U.S.A. Export/Import 
loans are available. Send for details. 
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That’s right. The Beaulieu R16B(PZ) 
is only one of an entire family of light 
weight 16mm camera systems de- 
signed and manufactured by Beaulieu. 


Unique with the Beaulieu R16B(PZ) 
model is the built-in power zoom fea- 
ture which provides an infinitely variable 
zoom speed range with the most accu- 
rate fully automatic diaphragm control 
system insuring perfectly exposed 
shots every time. 


Although the extremely moderate 
price range of Beaulieu 16mm cameras 
might just be the first thing to “catch 
your eye” (since prices start at under 
$1300 for a 16mm body), we feel that 
the basic feature points alone will 
impress you the most. 


Like all Beaulieu 16mm camera 
systems, the R16B(PZ) offers: 
MIRROR REFLEX VIEWING 


BEHIND-THE-LENS GOSSEN 
EXPOSURE METER 
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just one of many 
Beaulieu 16mm 
camera systems) 


VARIABLE SPEED RANGE (2 to 64 fps) 
SYNC SPEEDS (24/25 fps) 


The remarkably light weight, and 
easy to handle Beaulieu R16B(PZ) is 
ready to go wherever your next filming 
assignment takes you. The camera 
comes equipped with either an 
Angenieux 12-120mm or 17-68mm 
zoom lens...and, available separately, 
is a full line of professional 16mm 
accessories for use with the R16B(PZ), 
camera. 


To find out more about the Beaulieu 
R16B(PZ) model (as well as the entire 
family of Beaulieu 16mm motion 

picture cameras), please write us. We 
will be more than happy to send you a 
full color descriptive brochure on the 
Beaulieu 16mm camera systems. 


CINEMA <> Beaulieu 


A DIVISION OF HERVIC CORPORATION 
General Office: 14225 Ventura Blvd., 
Sherman Oaks, California 91403. 


When your film processor is 
sick, will the manufacturer 
make a “house call”? 


| get a little tired of hearing film 
equipment manufacturers talk about 
how much they care... and then 
not coming to your help, when you 
really need them. 


When you have a problem, can you 
reach a top man in the organization, 
or are you shunted aside to some 
lackey? If your problem is serious, 
will they hustle someone out to 

see what’s wrong and help you 

on the spot? 


I’m disturbed by the fact that some 
manufacturers don’t seem to give a 
damn any more, once they make a 
sale. If the delivery is weeks 

(or months) late, if the gear arrives 
without all the parts, if the unit 
doesn’t work as promised, that’s 
just too bad. 


If anyone shows up on your doorstep, 
it’s likely to be a salesman full of 
explanations ... and that’s about it. 


A quotation should be more than just 
a piece of paper. It’s a commitment 
between people. It’s a promise by 
the manufacturer that he will build 
for you exactly what you need and if 
the equipment doesn’t do everything 
it’s supposed to do, he’ll come back 
and make sure it does. 


Anything less is a sham. 


= [REISE 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 
PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 
and WALTER STRENGE, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 90028.) 


What is the method used by 

animation studios to effect a 
gradual, overall change of the color 
of the lighting in the same scene — 
as for example predominantly blue 
to red? An example of this Is In the 
old Walt Disney movie, “Sleeping 
Beauty”, where one of the fairies 
puts the two kings, Hubert and 
Stephan to sleep in the castle. As 
they drift into slumber, the scene, 
which is multi-colored, gradually 
takes on an overall greenish hue, 
resulting in a near-monochromatic 
color scheme. 


The effect is very simply done by 

sliding colored gelatin filters 
before the lamps lighting the animation 
table carrying the artwork being photo- 
graphed, or by having two sets of 
lamps set up to light the table, with both 
sets working from dimmers. In the 
latter scheme, one set of lights (of one 
color) is gradually dimmed out and the 
other color lights are brought up in 
density as shooting of the scene 
progresses. 


Would it be possible to tell me 

how one creates artificial cob- 
webs and how one goes about 
creating “ice flowers” often found 
on windows on very cold winter 
days? 
A The usual way to make artificial 

cobwebs is to use a small fan, 
removing the guard from in front of the 
vanes. To the end of the shaft in front of 
the blades attach a special metal 
container. Rubber cement is poured 
into the container and the fan is turned 
on. As the fan turns, the centrifical 
force expels the cement into the wind 
stream. The air partly dries the rubber 
cement as it is blown out. Direct the fan 
toward the area in which you want the 
cobwebs and in a cross-movement of 
the fan you will create the pattern of 
cobwebs you desire. 

The container is shaped like two 
saucers placed face to face with about 
a six-inch diameter; two-inches thick at 
the center and tapering off to about one 
quarter inch at the rim. In the center of 
the outer side a screw-cap is placed so 
that the liquid can be poured into the 
container. A nut is attached at the back 
to screw onto a bolt attached to the end 
of the fan shaft. Drill small holes in the 
container at the outer rim to release the 


liquid, gradually enlarge them to de- 
sired effect. 

Use the fan at a slow speed for close 
work and a high speed for distance. 

“Ice flowers” are made from a thick 
solution of stale beer and epsom salts. 
A thick paste is made of these two 
items and is brushed onto the edges of 
window panes in liquid form. As the 
solution dries it crystalizes into the “ice 
flowers”. The solution must be well dis- 
solved but not too liquid, or it will run 
and drip, causing streaks. A hot air fan 
such as a hair dryer will speed the dry- 
ing process. 


Q Every book I read has a 
different definition for each 
camera shot. What is your definition 
for a long shot, medium-long shot, 
medium shot, medium-close shot, 
close shot, close-up and extreme 
close-up? 


These definitions often mean dif- 

ferent things to different people 
but the accepted rule of thumb is: A 
long shot is one of scenic scope where 
the figures’ faces are not necessarily 
recognizable, used to establish locale. 
A medium-long shot is a full figure or 
more of the players, used for physical 
movements, such as getting into a car, 
mounting a horse, etc. A medium shot 
is one of knee-size, used for group 
scenes. A medium-close shot usually 
cuts the figure at the hips. A close shot 
cuts the figure at the waist. A close-up 
is generally of head and shoulder size 
and an extreme close-up is of the face 
only. 

While the above definitions are 
related to the human figure size, the 
same reasoning can be applied to 
inanimate objects. al 


To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


; —g 
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Bellow into it, sweat over it, man-handle it. Practically jam 


it into the bell of a trumpet. Without overloading. Without distorting. 


This AKG D-140E is a super-tough single element, cardioid 
dynamic microphone that’s sensitive enough for top studios or 
concert halls. 

Frequency range: 30 to 15,000 Hz. SPL for 0.5% THD: at 
1000 Hz is 129dB. Its front to back discrimination exceeds 18dB 
at 1000 Hz at a sound incidence angle of 180° 

The D-140E can be boom mounted or hand held. There are 


no grills or openings on the shaft to cause feedback or alter re- 


sponse when hand held. 
The compact size of the D-140E works on stage or TV too. 


While it delivers all the high quality audio a program produces, 
it’s so small it can’t hide anybody's video. 

The D-140E lets music sound life-like, without any colora- 
tion of its own. There's a 12dB bass roll-off filter switch recessed 
into the handle to let you reduce the proximity effect. Or retain it, 
as the needs of a session dictate. 

The D-140E’s transducer is internally suspended and en- 
Capsulated by a wire mesh/urethane foam windscreen/shield. 
So handling noise, dust, wind and popping won't interfere with 
your work. 

See your professional equipment dealer for the D-140E or 
write to us. Before the pressure builds up. 


AKG MICROPHONES e HEADPHONES 
distributed by: 

PHILIPS AUDIO VIDEO SYSTEMS CORP, 
AUDIO DIVISION 

91 McKee Drive, Mahwah, New Jersey 07430 
A North American Philips Company 


For the pressure of your company. 
(At 129d, distortion is less than 1%) 
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“In a nutshell whats the 
difference between DeLuxe General 
and the other labs?” 


How different can a film lab be? Check 
out these possibilities: 


Were a service lab. Our customer 

service men are specialists, trained 

professionals who understand the 
needs of each particular project. They 
make it a point to know you and to be 
available to help and provide information 
the minute you want it. They stay on top of 
your project and when they promise you 
a delivery date, they mean it. 


their promise. At DeLuxe General 

we know where each job is at any 
given moment. Our production control 
system pinpoints the progress of each job 
in house. Your customer service man can 
check your job's status immediately by 
computer readout. 


2 They have good reason to keep 


advanced, most sophisticated of 
any lab anywhere in the world. 
We have a Research and Development 
Section to design, engineer, implement and 
apply equipment...systems...and pro- 
gramming to DeLuxe Laboratories and its 
subsidiaries. 
And to operate this advanced system 
we employ the best technicians in the 
business. 


3 Our equipment is the most 


one-shot lab. You might say were specialists in complete visual communications, and we'll give you 
as great a product on your first dailies as on your duplicate release prints or your reduction to 
Super-8 for distribution to the airlines or educational market. And our tv and tape-to-film capabilities 
are right up there with world-famous 
“Color By DeLuxe?’ Worldwide, DeLuxe 
makes the difference. 


Let us improve your image— de luxe eerie Bd 


eneral 


i If youre doing business with DeLuxe, you don't need another lab for any other services. Were not a 


Hollywood, 1546 North Argyle Avenue, Hollywood, Ca. 90028 (213) 462-6171 
New York, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York, 10036 (212) 489-8800 
Chicago, 2433 Delta Lane, Elk Grove Village, Ill. 60007 (312) 569-2250 
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animals on t o Tho 

- Being endangere ies,” says Mar u many ‘millions of oa ts. Animals can’t 
subjects are very ney We can wait in a blind but with help from the Stouffers . . 

for weeks before getting a shot.” a they can ga their message out. 


P. 0.-Box 1050, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 . 


CINEMA WORKSHOP 


By ANTON WILSON 


UNDERWATER Il 


Filming underwater can be a 
cameraman’s dream. Where else can 
you float “weightless” with your camera 
and maneuver yourself over, under and 
around your subject at will? These 
moving camera shots are actually quite 
easy. The cameraman’s movement 
through the water gives him an ele- 
ment of stability. It is the static shot that 
poses problems. A cameraman with 
neutral buoyancy will tend to bob 
around with the slightest movement. 


A simple solution is an inflatable life 
vest. The cameraman carries extra 
weight to give him a definite negative 
buoyancy. He then partially inflates the 
vest which counteracts the extra weight 
to achieve neutral buoyancy. When a 
static shot is desired, the vest is totally 
deflated, which plants the cameraman 
firmly on the bottom. The vest can also 
be fully inflated in an emergency which 
will shoot the cameraman rapidly to the 
surface. 


Another trick when filming on the 
bottom is the use of a wet suit that 
incorporates little booties. When on the 
bottom, the cameraman removes his 
flippers (heavier than water) which 
could kick up sediment into the camera 
view, and can walk around in the 
booties. 


The biggest problem in filming 
underwater is suspended sediment and 
particles in the water. These particles 
cut down the light and severely limit the 
distance through which you can film. It 
is very similar to filming in a perpetual 
and dense smog. 


This brings up two obvious points. 
Try to film in the clearest body of water 
you can find. The areas around the 
Bahamas are a favorite. Secondly, film 
at the shallowest depth you can get 
away with. If the scene is supposed to 
be at 300’, you don’t want surface 
ripples in the scene. A depth of ten feet 
is ideal, but usually impractical, due to 
surface effects. The range from 25’ to 
15’ is probably the most workable. 
Things begin to go downhill past 30’. 

First there is the time factor. Below 
30’ divers must go through a de- 
compression procedure upon ascend- 
ing and must not exceed certain time 
limits, depending on depth. These con- 
siderations do not exist above the 30’ 
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level. In addition, light levels and color 
saturation fall off rapidly below 30’. 

Light being at a premium, it is best to 
film between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. for 
optimum results. Actually, high noon is 
not quite as good as the late morning 
and early afternoon. 

Artificial light should be employed 
only when absolutely necessary, as ina 
cave. Artificial light always looks like 
exactly that. The suspended particles 
will kick the light back into the lens, 
much like headlights into a dense fog. If 
lights must be used, they should be 
placed to the side or above. 

The color of the bottom is also a 
factor. Bright sandy bottoms will reflect 
a good deal of light. Some divers are 
surprised to find the water actually gets 
brighter as they near the bottom of a 
deep dive. 

Color balance is a big problem, as 
the reds begin to disappear quickly as 
depth increases. Almost all reds are 
gone at only 10’ and oranges vanish at 
about 30’. Some cameramen employ 
color-compensating filters, such as 
CC20-50 reds or magentas. But this 
can be overdone. Not only will it re- 
duce light levels, but the result may be 
too well-balanced and not look “under- 


water.” Jordan Klein uses no correction 
filters at all. He is always able to 
achieve the desired results at the print- 
ing stage. 

In almost all cases, the timer can cor- 
rect the color balance. This brings up 
an important point. You should choose 
your laboratory carefully. Its tech- 
nicians should be very familiar with 
underwater footage. A proficient timer 
who turns out excellent studio footage 
may not know what good underwater 
quality should look like. As previously 
stated, the color balance problem can 
be minimized by staying close to the 
surface. 

Because action seems to move so 
much more slowly underwater, most 
cinematographers use a 22 fps camera 
speed. Actually, a slower speed of 18- 
20 would be even better, but the air 
bubbles will appear to rise too fast, 
revealing the in-camera trickery. Thus, 
the 22 fps rate is a conservative com- 
promise. The governor motors should 
have the points or electronic circuits 
recalibrated for this speed. 

Probably the greatest difference 
between surface and underwater 
cinematography is the choice of lenses, 
which is our next topic. 


Jordan Klein maneuvering with one of his underwater rigs. Because action seems to move so 
much more slowly underwater, most cinematographers shoot at 22 frames per second. 
Camera governor motors should have the points or electronic circuits recalibrated for this 
speed. The best natural lighting conditions occur underwater between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
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COME TO VICTOR DUNCAN COUNTRY 
WHERE THE ACTION” IS 


Pardon the pun, but have you 
wondered why there’s suddenly 
a lot of film making activity 

away from the traditional centers 
on the east and west coasts? 


There are many reasons, of 
course ... availability of a myriad 
of locations, from the teeming 
city to the remotest wilderness; 
abundant, competent and 
reasonably priced talent; 
knowledgeable film makers; 

and above all, motion picture 
equipment from Victor 

Duncan, Inc. 


Out here in “Duncan Country” 
you can do anything! Shooting a 
feature? We’re the exclusive 
Panavision® distributors for the 
midwest. Doing a documentary? 
We've got everything from high 
speed Photosonics cameras to 
time-lapse Canon Scoopics. 
Lighting a rock festival? We offer 
Mole, Colortran, Lowel, Smith- 

| SCENE TAKE Victor and Sunshine. Are you in the 
news biz? 500+ CP-16 owners 
are delighted with our service. 


Come to Victor Duncan Country. 
Whether you want rentals, sales 
or service, from Victor Duncan, 
Inc., you get ACTION! 

sme AE) 


... the check and double check people ay [=] 


SUPER SLATE SPECIAL! 


For a limited time, we’re offering a $2.95 discount and 
postpaid delivery on our fantastic Super Slate Mark Ill. 
Its rugged hinge and sheet steel face make it the best 
way to get “action” we know of. 


10 bucks or using my Master Charge. 
M.C. # __Exp. Date: 


(Michigan, Illinois and Texas residents please add tax). 


Name: 


Company: 
Address: 
City/State 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
2659 Fondren Dr. 676 N. St. Clair St. 11043 Gratiot Ave. 
Dallas, Tx. 75206 Chicago, IL. 60611 Detroit, MI. 48213 
Phone: (214) 369-1165 Phone: (312) 321-9406 Phone: (313) 371-4920 
TWX: 910-861-4520 TWX: 910-221-1111 TWX: 810-221-9492 
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16mm blowups 


Cinema Research 


These are but several of hundreds; and of the hundreds of employing the most talented technicians in the industry 
reasons why Cinema Research optical/special effects —that represent a combined 350 years of solid core 
services are preferred, we'd like to mention a few of the optical printing know-how. 


more important ones: Why not intrust your blow-up feature with Cinema Research. 
w Color and density corrections of unsurpassed quality Cinema Research has been specializing in blow-ups for over 
utilizing the B&H additive color head and Hazeltine color 20 years. Let us help to put your feature in the ‘‘Boxoffice 
analyzer Success” category. 
Liquid gate printing techniques with lowered contrast for Phone or write Cinema Research Corp., 6860 Lexington 
removal of blemishes Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 90038; Phone (213) 461-3235. 
Custom-designed lenses for maximum definition in one- Ask for Jack Glass or Hal Scheib. 
step blow-ups from 16mm to 70mm and 16mm to 35mm 
Creative titles aerial imaged over live-action backgrounds, 
during enlargement 
Award-winning Research Products optical printers are 
used for precision, and fast, efficient service 
Personal attention given to each customer’s job, by a staff 
of the finest technicians in the industry 
Lower costs are assured through the use of the finest, most 
advanced and efficient equipment available, and by 


CINEMA 
RESEARCH 
CORP. 


Since 1947 


35mm titles and optical work by Cinema Research are also a proven success over the years; the shows like Mannix— 
Star Trek— Mission Impossible— Longstreet— Happy Days— Korg, 70,000 B.C.— Run, Joe, Run— Magician— Me 
and the Chimp— Escape— The Immortal— Funny Face— Across 110th Street— Visions of Eight— Women in Chains 
— Heist— Egan— Sounder— and many more. 
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$4,000 FEATURES. 
UNDER-$2,000 PRICE. 


Extremely bright, 
groundglass finder 
with built-in TV frame 
line and visible aper- 
ture indication; adjust- 
able eyepiece (—4 to 


Powerful nicad battery 
—shoots 16-100’ rolls 
on a single charge, 
replaces in seconds, 
charges in 3% hrs. 


Easy-to-view rear- 
mounted footage 
counter with adjustable 
frame-counting for 


animation 


Convenient, built-in 
accessory shoe Fully automatic, quick- 
reacting, exposure con- 
trol with manual over- 


ride 


Macro ring—focuses 
down to 34” locks in 
‘normal’ position—also 
provides exclusive 


“optical dollying”; 
changing focal point 
with constant field size 


+2 diopters), with 
quick-close shutter 


Battery check button 
and meter; external 
power connector, for 
added versatility 


_ Razor an 12.5- 
75mm /1.8 macro 
zoom lens—accepts 
^ 72mm accessories 


Instant aperture 
opening button 


Light weight—only 
7% Ibs., complete with 
battery; rugged, well- 
balanced, low-profile 
body 


Quick-loading system 
with automatic thread- 
ing; built-in film cutter 


Easy-to-hold hand-grip 
with adjustable strap, 
convenient thumb 
release, lock 


Film feed indicator, for 
positive film-running 
indication 


Silent motor drive with 
wide range of filming 
speeds—16, 24, 32, 48 
and 64 fps; single-frame 
control, for animation 
and time-lapse cine- 
matography 


With the Canon Scoopic 16M, your professional instincts don't Scoopic 16M gives you the tools to do the job faster, 

have to fight your budget. Because no other ‘16’ offers so easier and less expensively. With the kind of quality that's 

much versatility for so little money—just $1810 for the entire | made Scoopic’s the world’s most popular silent news 

package: camera with lens, battery and fitted deep-flotation cameras. 

case. And look at the features! But trying is believing, so see your Canon Professional 
Whatever your application—industrial, educational or news, Dealer. For his name—or more information contact us. 


Canon 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y. 11040 (516) 488-6700. 
123 East Paularino Avenue, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626 (714) 979-6000. Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd., 3245 American Drive, 
Mississauga, Ontario (416) 678-2730. 
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CINEMA PAST AND FUTURE 


A panoramic study by Jerzy Toe- 
plitz, Polish film historian now head of 
the Australian National Film School, 
HOLLYWOOD AND AFTER offers a 
comprehensive survey of the “chang- 
ing face of American cinema.” It ana- 
lyzes with insight and originality the 
U.S. movie industry, its creative and 
corporate leaders, and the profound 
changes that time has brought. 
(Regnery $12.95/9.95) 


Axel Madsen’s THE NEW HOLLY- 
WOOD views the current scene in the 
film capital as an aggressively stream- 
lined operation geared to today’s 
exploding culture, as it rises from the 
chaotic demise of antiquated 
production methods, no longer rele- 
vant attitudes and passé personalities. 
(Crowell $7.95) 

Boldly blaming our disastrous Asian 
policy on movie-created public atti- 
tudes toward war, Julian Smith’s 
LOOKING AWAY: HOLLYWOOD AND 
VIETNAM is a challenging and fas- 
cinating book. It documents the U.S. 
film industry’s inability to deal with that 
conflict except figuratively (e.g. 
M.A.S.H.) or psychopathically (e.g., 
The Green Berets), and provides 
controversial fare for political scien- 
tists, film students and plain movie 


buffs. (Scribner's $8.95) 


A highly readable account by Oxford 
Prof. D. J. Wenden, THE BIRTH OF THE 
MOVIES is a fresh approach to the 
history of film as seen in its societal and 
economic context. (Dutton $5.95) 


* * * 


FILMS AND THEIR MAKERS 


Top directors speak out in THE MEN 
WHO MADE THE MOVIES, Richard 
Schickel’s spin-off from his brilliantly 
conducted interviews as seen last 
season on public TV. Under Schickel’s 
expert prodding, Capra, Cukor, Hawks, 
Hitchcock, Minnelli, Vidor, Walsh and 
Wellman respond with enlightening 
comment, wistful reminiscences and 
piquant anecdotes. (Atheneum $12.95) 

For PLE MMAR ING:~ Tate 
COLLABORATIVE ART, Donald Chase 
(with an assist from the American Film 
Institute) has interviewed scores of 
creative individuals involved in the 
making of movies, from producers to 
special effects men, and singling out 
the cameramen’s contribution. This 
informative report draws a clear and 
lively picture of a complex medium. 
(Little, Brown $9.95) 

Viewing cinema as the “fabulous 
fantasy machine,’ David Annan’s 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


MOVIE FANTASTIC evokes in some 
300 bewitching stills the most 
memorable moments in the camera 
work of hallucinatory, weird or esoteric 
motion pictures. (Crown $2.95) 

Humorist’s S. J. Perelman’s involve- 
ment as a scriptwriter with Mike Todd’s 
epic, Around The World In 80 Days, is 
recounted in one of the pieces 
assembled in VINEGAR PUSS. Perel- 
man’s traumatic experience is told with 
mordant wit and lethal personality- 
deflating jabs. (Simon & Schuster 
$7.95) 

Edited by F. Maurice Speed, FILM 
REVIEW 1974-75 is an attractive text- 
and-photo roundup of world 
production, and covering such related 
topics as the communication media, 
awards and festivals, film books and a 
forecast of films to come. (Transatlantic 
Arts $12.50) 

Sharon Smith’s WOMEN WHO 
MAKE MOVIES contributes solid and 
timely information to our knowledge of 
cinema. Her broad study combines an 
historic survey of women as film 
directors, cinematographers, editors, 
writers and producers; a report on 
“new filmmakers;” and a directory of 
725 U.S. women cinéastes. It is 
uniquely interesting and valuable as a 
first book to document fittingly a signifi- 
cant aspect of the medium. (Hopkinson 
& Blake $9.95/5.95) 

In KUNG FU: CINEMA OF VEN- 
GEANCE, Verina Glaessner examines 
in detail the Hong Kong film industry, 
its producers, directors, actors and 
specialized cameramen, as well as the 
“unarmed combat’ techniques these 
films so spectacularly display. (Crown 
$2.95) 


* * * 


The most celebrated kung fu 
performer is eulogized in BRUCE LEE: 
THE MAN ONLY I KNEW, a biography 
by his Seattle-born widow, Linda Lee. It 
is a moving and informative tribute to 
the actor, describing his career and the 
philosophy of the martial arts. (Warner 
$1.50) 


* * * 


MOVIE DATA BANKS 


A broad field of research is opened 
in THE NEW FILM INDEX, a bibliog- 
raphy of magazine articles in English 
covering the 1930-70 period. Dealing 
with cinema’s historic development 
(including a section on camera work 
and lighting), this scholarly compilation 


by Richard Dyer MacCann and Edward 
S. Perry contains some 12,000 entries 
divided into 278 categories. (Dutton 
$35.) 

In THE MEDIA READER, editors 
Joan Valdez and Jeanne Crow offer a 
comprehensive selection of 56 texts on 
significant aspects of the communi- 
cations field, notably photography, “the 
most basic form of creativity.” (Pflaum 
$11.95/7.95) 

From 14 English-language 
magazines, RETROSPECTIVE INDEX 
OF FILM PERIODICALS 1930-1971, 
editor Linda Batty has expertly culled 
articles dealing with individual films, 
film subjects (notably camera work) 
and film book reviews. These pieces 
appeared in such publications as Film 
quarterly, Britain’s Sight and Sound, 
and the Canadian Take One (Bowker 
$24.50) 

A valuable listing of current books on 
film is part of Ralph Newman 
Schoolcraft’s ANNOTATED BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN 
THE PERFORMING ARTS. Reliable and 
informative, this ongoing publication is 
issued quarterly. (Drama Book Service 
$2.50 yr.) 

Pare Lorentz, whose early 
documentaries (The Plow That Broke 
the Plains, The River) are milestones of 
the genre, has collected in LORENTZ 
ON FILM: MOVIES 1927 TO 1941 some 
90 of his own film reviews and essays. 
These farsighted, lively and perceptive 
texts, where filmmaking expertise com- 
bines with critical insight, afford an in- 
valuable look at film history in the 
making. (Hopkinson & Blake $10./6.50) 

A paperback edition of film critic 
Manny Farber’s “Negative Space,” now 
retitted MOVIES, focuses on the visual 
essentials of cinematic art. (Stonehill 
$3.95) 

The nature and potential of film are 
assessed in Alan Casty’s THE DRA- 
MATIC ART OF THE FILM, a percep- 
tive appraisal of the esthetics of the 
medium, where cinematic devices — 
mainly the photographed image — ful- 
fill its dramatic content. (Harper & Row 
$3.95) 

Compiling in PHOTOPLAY EDITION 
some 800 titles of books turned into 
screenfare, Emil Petaja opens a new 
area of “movie collectibles” dating 
back to 1912, when Mary Pickford’s 
Poor Little Rich Girl inaugurated what 
we now Call “movie tie-ins.” (Sisu Publ., 
Box 14126, San Francisco, CA 94114 
$5.95) gq 
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The Great 
Freight Rebate! 


We'll pay the freight both ways. By air, 
rail or truck to any point in the continental U.S.” 
on rentals of one week or more. 


*Ask us about our overseas rentals, too. 


LD 
í 


P F&B/CECO 
New York 
Headquarters 
*: I, 


Detroit 


Washington, D.C. 


San Francisco DIAL (800) 223-5829 TOLL FREE. ni 
Wherever you are, we'll ship immediately. 


F&B/CECO Albuquerque Nashville 


Hollywood 


m D e 
Headquarters sae dr Atlanta 


Dallas 


Filmmakers in Dallas, Miami, Washington, D.C., We've got all kinds of sound equipment, editing 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Detroit, Phoenix, Nashville, gear, viewing equipment, dollies, microphones and 
Albuquerque — anywhere — pay attention. booms. Anything that has to do with filmmaking. All 
Now F&B/CECO will send you first class top- carefully maintained in perfect working order. And 
condition professional equipment from our New every bit of it is yours with one toll-free call. 
York or California branches delivered when and Ask for Walt Druker or John Babb. 
where you want it — at no shipping cost. 


Don't be compromised by local suppliers. Don’t 
substitute for hard-to-get items. Demand and get Send for our FREE New 1975 Rental Catalog 
exactly the equipment you need from the world’s 


Number One Rental House. 
Cameras? We've got ’em. Over 150 Arris, 50 We want you to come back. 


Eclairs, 27 BNC Reflexes, Mitchells and all the rest. 
With all the lenses and accessories you could ask for. CECO 
We've got lighting equipment by the ton. THE RENTAL SPECIALISTS 


5,000,000 watts of it. Over a million feet of cable. SALES — SOS DIVISION 
i i inti 315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 / (212) 586-1420 
Gennies of GNoTY Se and description. 7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 / (213) 466-9361 


Now we have 7 Cecomobiles ready and rolling. Phone Toll Free (800) 223-5829. In New York State Phone Collect (212) 586-1420 
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Rebate — Discount 
You Name It! 
Whatever you call it 
we're sure you'll say 
it’s the best buy 


CELEBRATING OUR 40th YEAR OF SUPPLYING OUR 
CUSTOMERS WITH PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE —— 
CONTACT US FOR DELIVERY AND PRICES FROM OUR LARGE INVENTORY! 


tandard heatre\ \upply 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture 


CINEMATOGRAPHY and AUDIOVISUAL tn tn 
SALES— SERVICE—RENTAL PAPEN 
125 HIGGINS STREET, GREENSBORO, N.CAROLINA 


(919)272-6165 — 1-800-632-0225(N.C.) — 1-800-334-0201 (S.Ohio,S.C.,Va,W.Va, Tenn, Del,D.C.,Ga, Md. 
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The Cooke Varotal is the 
first motion picture 
zoom lens not to be 

designed on the principle 
of a bicycle pump. 


The Universal Bicycle Pump: Highest quality for sucking 


in air and blowing it out. 


The Cooke Varotal is the 
world’s first 35mm/16mm 
professional cine zoom 
lens to have a fixed front. 
So, to start with, you can 
fix matte boxes and filters 


direct to the front diameter. 


Image quality ? Pin sharp. 
100 line pairs per mm 
optically on axis. 75 at the 
corners. Actually achieves 
such superb resolution 
with high contrast. It also 
holds perfect focus 
throughout the entire 
zoom even when you're 
shooting as close as 13 
inches. And you Can go as 
wide as 58°. 


The Taylor Hobson Cooke Varotal: sets new standards for 


pin sharp motion picture images from a zoom lens. 


Meanwhile, it’s the only 
zoom lens that zooms only 
when you want it too. Try 
throwing focus at wide 
angle. You get no zoom 
effect. We've also provided 
tapped holes and special 
diameters for attaching a 
support cradle and control 
mechanisms to the lens 
barrel so you don't distort 
the optics. 

BREE eeeeHeE eee eee Se 


| Rush me the literature about the B 
g Cooke Varotai and the Cine Varotal. I 


E ame: i 
4 SES ae ae ee 
E Address: | 

Į 
z q 
COP SPP eee Pee se on | 
In the USA post to: 


RANK PRECISION 
INDUSTRIES INC 


411 Jarvis Avenue, 
Des Plaines, 
Illinois 60018, 
U.S.A. 
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And when 
only the best 
10:1 in the 
world will do, 
there's the 


Cine Varotal - 
25-250mm 


The Cine Varotal is ideal 
for long shots on location 
as well as the usual range 
of studio shots. Same 
colour rendition as the 
Cooke Varotal. Same 
sealed lens benefits. 
Elsewhere in the world post to: 
RANK OPTICS 


TAYLOR HOBSON 
P.O. Box 64, 

Stoughton Street, 

Leicester LE2 OSP 

England. 


INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNING 
CINEMATOGRAPHER TO 
CONDUCT FILM-MAKERS 
SEMINAR 


Conrad Hall, ASC, four time 
Academy Award nominated cinema- 
tographer, will conduct a six-day semi- 
nar in film-making and photography for 
advanced cinema students and profes- 
sional film-makers, July 20 to 26 at the 
Maine Photographic Workshops in 
Rockport, Maine. Mr. Hall has been the 
cinematographer on the following films, 
some of which will be screened during 
the seminar: BUTCH CASSIDY AND 
THE SUNDANCE KID, IN COLD 
BLOOD, FAT CITY, COOL HAND LUKE, 
HELL IN THE PACIFIC, MORITURI, 
ELECTRA GLIDE IN BLUE, THE DAY 
OF THE LOCUST, and others. 

The film-makers seminar is an inten- 
sive six days of film screenings, group 
discussions, individual critiques of stu- 
dents films, rap sessions and per- 
sonal consultations. Each applicant 
must have completed a recent film, in 
8mm or 16mm. A number of Conrad’s 
award winning films will be shown, fol- 
lowed by a question and answer ses- 
sion with students. 

Conrad will meet individually with 
each student during the week to 
discuss personal direction, approach 
to film, and to critique recent films. 
Cinema students in college may submit 
class-project films for critique. Non- 
film-makers may audit the course for a 
reduced rate which covers admission 
to all showings and group discussions. 
Each applicant is requested to submit a 
short resume, and paragraph stating 
his or her present directions in the field. 
These will be passed along to Conrad 
prior to the beginning of the course. 

Tuition: $180 for film-makers; $100 
for non-film-makers; includes 
admission to all screenings; $10 
application fee (non-refundable). 

College credit and student housing is 
available. Additional information on the 
film-maker’s seminar, and the other 
photographic courses offered at the 
Workshops may be obtained by writing 
the Director, Maine Photographic 
Workshops, Rockport, Maine 04956. 


NEXT CP-16 MAINTENANCE 
TRAINING SEMINAR SCHEDULED 
FOR SEPTEMBER 26-27, 1975 


Cinema Products Corporation an- 
nounces that the next CP-16 Main- 
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tenance Training Seminar will be held 
on September 26-27, 1975, just prior to 
the SMPTE Fall 1975 Conference and 
Exhibition (which is scheduled to start 
on September 28, 1975, in Los 
Angeles). 

Designed for TV-newsfilm/docu- 
mentary cameramen, TV station and 
dealer service technicians, the CP-16 
maintenance workshop/seminars 
emphasize effective trouble-shooting, 
preventive care and simple repairs 
under field conditions. The seminars 
are held at the Cinema Products 
modern facilities in West Los Angeles. 

For application forms and further 
information on the CP-16 Maintenance 
Training Seminar, write to Ed Clare, 
Seminar Coordinator, Cinema 
Products Corporation, 2037 Granville 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025. 
Tel: (213) 478-0711. 


APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 
FOR 117th SMPTE TECHNICAL 
CONFERENCE 


Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers’ Conference Vice 
President Harry Teitelbaum, Hollywood 
Film Co., has appointed Robert Gustaf- 
son, Consolidated Film Industries, as 
Local Arrangements Chairman, and 
Warren Strang, Hollywood Film Co., as 
Exhibit Chairman for the 117th Tech- 
nical Conference which will be held at 
the Century Plaza Hotel on Sept. 28- 
Oct. 3, 1975. 

Assisting Mr. Gustafson will be Ed 
Burns, Eastman Kodak Co., Hotel and 
Arrangements Chairman; Eugene M. 
Murphy, Eastman Kodak Co., Regis- 
tration Chairman, assisted by John 
Lakotas, Eastman Kodak Co.; Carroll 
Adams, Public Address and Record- 
ing Chairman; Phil Singer, Opening 
Films Chairman; Jack Lehy, RCA, Ban- 
quet Chairman; Walter Eggers, M.G.M., 
Luncheon Chairman; Don Kloepfel, De 
Luxe General, Projection Chairman; 
Edward Whiting, Jr., 3M Co., Member- 
ship Chairman; assisted by Grover 
Boyd, Eastman Kodak Co.; Scott 
Robertson, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Transportation Chairman; Russell F. 
Dubes, Auditor Chairman; Mrs. Brenda 
Smith, Hospitality Chairperson; Harry 
Lehman, Cine Tele, Publicity Chair- 
man; Mrs. Julian Hopkinson, Ladies 
Program Chairperson, assisted by Mrs. 
Fred Scobey. 


Gerry Graham, Editorial Vice 


President, appointed Julian Hop- 
kinson of Agfa-Gevaert as Program 
Chairman for the 117th. 

Having changed from two major 
conferences a year to a one-a-year 
program, Mr. Teitelbaum stressed the 
need for a strong papers program with 
increased exhibitors participation to 
induce greater attendance. 


LONDON’S FILM ’75 TO FEATURE 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
FLEA MARKET 


Call it what you like: a film camera 
flea market ... a Portobello Road for 
audio-visual aids ... a movie equip- 
ment bazaar... or acine/sound bring- 
and-buy sale... 

The British Kinematograph Sound 
and Television Society (BKSTS) will 
stage Britain’s first-ever movie equip- 
ment “bring, buy or browse” sale at the 
Royal Lancaster Hotel on Saturday, 
June 28. 

The event will take place on the day 
following FILM ’75, and anyone who 
has used professional cine camera, 
sound, lighting, CCTV, broadcast TV or 
associated equipment is welcome to 
set up shop for a day. 

Anyone wanting to buy, or even 
browse, be he amateur or profes- 
sional, company or individual, who is 
interested in 16mm, 35mm or Super-8 
film, quarter-inch tape sound or TV 
cameras, monitors, recorders, etc., is 
welcome. 

If you are a Seller, you will need to ar- 
rive between 8 and 9 a.m. If a potential 
customer, the market will be open be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


STUDENT FILMMAKERS VIE FOR 
PRIZES IN BROADWAY’S 
CINEMEDIA VI COMPETITION 


The sixth annual Cinemedia Film 
Festival competition, sponsored by the 
Broadway Department Stores in the 
Los Angeles area, is offering more than 
$3000 in prizes to college and high 
school student filmmakers whose 
entries are received by June 20 of this 
year. 

There’s no restriction on subject 
matter, but films must be photo- 
graphed in 8mm, Super-8 or 16mm, 
with a maximum running time of 30 
minutes. Black and white, color, live 
Continued on Page 708 
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TACK 
THIS AD 
TO YOUR 
WALL. 

IT COULD 
KEEP 
YOU 
FROM 
— 


WITHOUT CUTTING CORNERS 
ON PRODUCTION. 


Over the years, experience has taught 


us a lot of “obvious” things can get over- 
looked from time to time, even by the 
most experienced of us: 


1. Start at the beginning. No matter 
how many other things are on your mind, 
take the time to preplan equipment 
needs with your cameraman, electrician, 
gaffer, etc. It'll save your money and 
your ulcer. 

2. Scout, save wampum. Location or 
studio, study it thoroughly with eyes and 
ears...andclock. Extra lighting for that 
late-afternoon shot, or extra sound 
blankets for rush-hour are a lot easier to 
get before you need ’em. 

3. Rent? Lease? Or buy? The most ob- 
vious solutions aren’t always best, espe- 
cially where big numbers are involved. 
Sometimes the best deal is a combina- 
tion of things, for reasons ranging from 
cash flow to taxes. Talk to experienced 
people... like your accountant. Or us. 

4. Does it have to be new? With used 
equipment, the people and the company 
can make it a beaut of a deal, or a hell of 
a migraine. Certain types of equipment 
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hardly deteriorate at all with age. Ask our 
rental department. 

5. Is there a less expensive way? 
Check your ego, now: large-ratio zooms, 
crystal control and super cameras are 
great... but you’ll save if primes, cable 
sync and an ol’ reliable camera can do 
the job. 

6. Cutting costs in the wrong places? 
Post-production magic can undo boo- 
boos before the lens, but a dollar spent 
on flexibility and “insurance” forthe 
shoot can be worth $5, $10 or more in 
post-production. Consider things like 
video-reflex systems, to cut down on 
retakes; multi-track recorders, for bet- 
ter sound; more lighting, for shooting 
options, etc. 

7.Don’t spare the spares! Even ifthe 
peace of mind isn’t worth it, the one time 
you need to use that spare body, motor, 
battery, etc. is worth the low cost of 
taking spares each time you shoot. 

8. “Package” yourself. Renting or buy- 
ing acomplete package can offer sub- 
stantial economies. If you own, consider 
renting acomplete second camera 
package... it’s often cheaper than sep- 
arate spares. (And while you’re at it, 
“nackage”’ your purchasing power by 
centralizing your “buy” to get a better 
deal.) 

9. Go “insured”. Insurance is cheap, 
considering the alternative. Be sure you 
have enough... andthe right kind. 

10. Tran$portation. It can cost a mint 
... SO weigh the idea of lighter, more 
compact gear, andthe 10 minutes more 
you might need to rig, against the hun- 
dreds of dollars it could save in shipping. 

11. Location? Or not. Worth a hard 
second look: studio cost against freight, 
transit time, unforseen delays and pos- 
sible lack of control. Which really saves 
you more? 

12. Many of the best ideas... will, of 
course, depend upon the particular pro- 
duction, people, location, techniques 
and budget range you have in mind. Give 
us the opportunity and we'll give you all 
the know-how and experience we pos- 
sess... as well as a good deal. There are 
a lot more ideas where these came from. 


CAMERA MART wei 


THE CAMERA MART INC 


456 W. 55th St..New York, 10019 (212)757-6977 
SALES:SERVICE RENTAL 


pre-owned equipment sale 


16MM CAMERA OUTFITS 


Arri BL, 12-120 Angen., Xtl, APEC... $8,295. 


Arri BL, 10-100. Zeiss, APEC 
Arri BL, 9.5-95 Angenieux, crystal 
Arri BL, 12-120 Angenieux, crystal... 
Arri M, 12-120 Angenieux 
Arri M, 12-120 Angenieux zoom 
Arri S/B, 9.5-95 Angenieux 
Arri S, 12-120 Angenieux.... 
Arri S, 3-prime lenses 
Arri S body, fully reconditioned 
Auricon Super 1200, optical sound.... 
Auricon Pro 200, optical sound 
Auricon Pro 200, takes 400’ mags 
Auricon Pro 200, Super 16 format 
Auricon Cine Voice complete.As New 
Auricon Cnvsn, 12-120 mag sound 
Auricon Cnvsn, 12-120 Angenieux 
Auricon Cnvsn, body with galvo 
Beaulieu R16B, 12-120 Berthiot 
Beaulieu R16B, 17-85 Pan Cinor 
Bolex Pro, 12-120 Angen., loaded 
Bolex EL. Newest Bolex on market... 
Bolex EBM, 16-100 Switar, loaded 
Bolex EBM, 16-100 Switar, 400’ pkg. 
Bolex Rex 5, 18-86 Switar 
Bolex Rex 5 Reflex body 
Bolex H-16, 3-Switars, Unimotor 
Bolex H-16 non reflex, 3-lenses 
B&H 70 DR, 17-68 Angen. w/finder.. 
B&H 70 DR, 3-lenses w/objectives 
B&H 70 DA, 25mm f/1.9 lens.As New 
Canon Sound Scoopic, complete outfit 
Canon Scoopic M, complete outfit 
Eclair ACL, 12-120mm, 2-400’ mags.. 
Eclair ACL, 12-120mm, 2-200’ mags.. 
Eclair CM-3, 16/35mm outfit 
Eclair NPR, 12-120, 2-mags, Xtl 
Eclair NPR, 12-120, 2-mags, Ciblo 
Eclair NPR, 1-mag, Xtl motor oa 
Fastax Hispeed, 150-4000 fps 
GSAP gun camera w/lens, 24v motor. 
Gunsight camera w/20' cartridge 
Kodak Cine Special | w/accessories.... 
Kodak Cine Special II w/anim. stand.. 
Kodak K-100 w/underwater housing.. 
Kodak K-100 without lenses 
Maurer 05, sync, anim. motors etc. ... 
Maurer 05, anim. motor, 400’ mag 
Milliken DBMSC Hispeed, 24-400 fps. 
16MM CAMERA ACCESSORIES 
ZOOM LENSES 
12-120mm Angen. C mt. 10” finder... 
12-120mm Angen. C mt. 7” finder 
12-120mm Angen. Arri standard mt... 
12-120mm Angen. Eclair mount 
9.5-95mm Angen. C mt. 7” finder 
9.5-95mm Angen. Eclair mount 
17-68mm Angen. C mt. 7” finder 
18-90mm Schneider C mt. finderless.. 
17-85mm Cinor C mt. 7” finder 
17-85mm Cinor C mt. compact f/3.5. 
17-85mm Berthiot C mt. 7” finder 
17-85mm Monital C mt. finderless 
8-26mm Monital f/1.6 C mt. fndrless. 
25-100mm Cinor f/2.4 S mt. 7” fndr. 
18-86mm Switar C mt. auto iris 
20-60mm Cinor C mt. 3” mechl fndr. 
12.5-75mm Angen. C mt. 10” finder.. 
12-120mm Angen. C mt. 3” finder 
ARRI MOUNT FIXED LENSES 
11.5mm f/1.9 Schneider 
12.5mm T/2.0 Cooke Kinetal..... New 
16mm f/1.9 Schneider 
25mm f/1.5 Schneider 
25mm T/2.0 Cooke Kinetal 
37.5mm T/2.0 Cooke Kinetal 
50mm T/2.0 Cooke Kinetal 
C MOUNT FIXED LENSES 
10mm f/1.6 Switar Rx 
15mm f/2.8 Yvar 
16mm f/2.8 Yvar 
16mm f/1.8 Switar 
25mm f/1.4 Berthiot Rx.. 
26mm f/1.9 Switar 
50mm f/1.5 Wollensak 
75mm £/2.5 Angenieux.... 
75mm f/2.8 Yvar 
100mm f/2.7 Elgeet 
150mm f/4.0 Yvar with case 


OTHER 16MM ACCESSORIES 
Arri BL magnetic module w/amplif.... 
Arri BL universal lens housing 
Arri S film magazine, 400’ 
Arri S magazine torque motor 


Beala crystal motor for Eclair NPR.... 1,795. 


Arri S offset finder with case 

Bell & Howell 400’ magazine 

Bolex 400’ magazine Like New 

Bolex Unimotor w/battery case 

Bolex DC regulator for Unimotor 

Eclair Ciblo DC motor for NPR 

Eclair crystal motor for ACL 

Eclair 400’ magazine for CM-3... 

Eclair 400’ magazine for NPR 

NPR to Mitchell 1200’ mag adapter... 

Two 1200’ Mitchell mags with case.... 

Bolex deluxe title stand w/lights 

Arri BL variable speed control 

Arri BL offset finder #339-105 
35MM CAMERA OUTFITS 

Arri IIC/T Techniscope blimped pkg.. 

Arri IIC blimped crystal zoom pkg 

Arri IIC blimped 3-lens outfit 

Arri 11C/B/GS, constant motor... New 

Arri IIA Hard Front, 2-lens, 2-mags.... 

B&H 2709 animation outfit, loaded... 

DeBrie Super Parvo Reflex, loaded 

Eclair CM-3 35/16mm 3-lens outfit... 

Eclair CM-3, variable motor, 1-mag.... 

Eyemo Spider, lenses, mag, motor 

Eyemo Spider, 3-lenses, grip, finder... 

Eyemo Spider, 2-lenses, finder 

Cunningham pin register magazine..... 

Cunningham camera body w/finder.... 

Hulcher 70mm Sequence camera outfit 2,995 


Mitchell Stnd. w/underwater housing. 4,195. 
Wall complete sound on film outfit... 1,195. 
Wall Filmstrip & motion pix camera... 1,195. 


35MM CAMERA ACCESSORIES 


Angenieux 23-250mm, Arri mount.... 3,495. 
Angenieux 35-140mm, Arri mt. motor 1,295. 


Zolomatics 28-280mm, BNCR mount 
Tegea 9.8mm f/1.8 in Arri mount 
Kinoptic 50mm f/2.0 in Eclair mount 
Kinoptic 75mm f/2.0 in Eclair mount 
Zeiss 35mm f/2.0 in Arri mount 
Super Baltars in R35 mounts 
Acme 35 to Mitchell 16 mag adapter.. 
B&H 1000’ Bipack Printer magazine.. 
Eclair CM-3 1000’ coaxial magazine... 
Eclair CM-3 400’ horizontal mag 
Eclair CM-3 100’ stnd. magazine 
Eclair CM-3 1000’ blimp w/access 
Eclair CM-3 115v sync motor 
Eclair CM-3 115v variable motor 
Eclair CM-3 115v slow speed motor... 
TRIPODS & MOUNTING EQUIPMENT 
Arri BL tripod #341-130 w/case 
Arri S tripod +341-100 w/case 
Bolex +770 ball leveling tripod.. New 
Ceco hvy. duty geared head w/base.... 
Ceco Pro Jr. friction tripod w/case 
Ceco Pro Jr. friction head only 
O'Connor 100 fluid head only.... 
Sachtler Wolf fluid head only 
Kalimar 3-wheel tripod dolly 
RCA all steel microwave tripod 
Salzman view camera studio tripod.... 
POWER SUPPLIES & LIGHTING 
Frezzi 1000DX 115v sync Inverter 
Frezzi 100D 115v Inverter, rebuilt 
Frezzi 30v 25-min. light pack, rblt. ... 
Frezzi 30v 25-min. portable light 
Gasoline Gen. 12/115/230v 3500w.... 
Gasoline Gen. 115/230v 3000w 
Sylvania SG-77 Sun Gun kit 
Sylvania SG-70 cordless Sun Gun 
Sylvania 115v 1000w Sun Gun 
Molefay 5591 6-light quartz 3900w... 
Colortran 5-light pans (2) w/Cavte..... 
Colortran 115v SV9 light dimmer 
PRODUCTION ACCESSORIES 
Directors finder 35, 20-150mm 


Weston foot candle meter w/case 
Collimator, handheld, self powered... 
Honeywell Pentax spot meter w/case. 
Photospot attachment for Spectra 


$2,295. 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
Amega 16mm full interlock system.... $6,495. 
Amega A-1 16mm recorder, rack mtg. 1,595. 
Amega 16mm dubber, hd. output only 1,195. 
Amega M-3 portable 16mm recorder.. 1,150. 
Ampex 351 rack mt. 4” recorder 
Ampex 400 2-case 4" recorder 
Magnasync 35mm rack mt. recorder... 
Magnasync X400-11 16mm Dubber... 
Magnasync 16mm 2-case recorder 
Nagra III sync recorder, case Mint .1 ‘395. 
Nagra IVL sync redorder w/access 
Nagra IV-SL stereo sync recorder 5 
Arrivox Tandberg Xtl sync recorder... 1,195. 
Tandberg 11-P sync recorder 
Stellavox SP7 stereo sync recorder 
Stancil Hofman cen/trk recorder 
Stancil Hofman Intlk/distr. system..... 
Uher 4000 non sync recorder, access.. 
SOUND ACCESSORIES 
Auricon Modulite S area galvo 
Magnasync 4-channel mic mixer 
Nagra BS preamp for Nagra III 
Nagra DH playback amplifier/speaker 
Nagra BM-II mixer w/amplif. cables... 
Xistor 3-input amplif. for Auricon 
E-V 642 shotgun mic w/suspension.... 
E-V 654 Low Z dynamic hand mic..... 
E-V 660 Dual Z dyn. hand mic... New 
RCA BK12 Low X lavalier mic. ......... 
Sennheiser 804 shotgun cond. mic 
Sennheiser 805 shotgun cond. mic 
Sennheiser 404 hand condenser mic... 
Sennheiser wireless Xmtr & Revr 
EDITING EQUIPMENT 
Moviola 16/16 upright editor.... 
Moviola 35/35 upright editor : 
MoviolaM85 16mm 4-plate table.Demo 4 ‘695. 
MoviolaM84 16mm 2-plate table.Demo 3,695. 
Minette 16mm tabletop viewer... New 
Ceco Pro 16mm tabletop viewer 
Camart 16mm optical reader, no amp. 
Synchro, 4-gang 35mm, 2-mag heads.. 
Synchro, 4-gang 35mm: $129.3-gang: 
Guillotine 35mm str/diag. splicer 
Guill. 16mm str/diag. splicer 
Bolex 16mm bevel type splicer 
Hollywood 35mm tape splicer 
Griswold 35mm cement splicer 
Moviofa 1000’ Diff'l rewinds.......... 2: 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Cramer 16mm color processor....New 2,175. 
Cramer 16mm reversal processor B&W 795. 
Jamieson 16mm color processor.Mint 6,495. 
Custom Printer, 16mm to Super-8 
Federal 16mm inspection machine 
Perforator, 35mm standard pitch 
Perforator, Quad Super-8 pitch 
PROJECTORS 
B&H 302 16mm magnetic/optical 
B&H 385 16mm optical sound, 1-case 
B&H 179 16mm optical sound, 2-case 
Singer Graflex 16mm Insta Load 
Bauer 16/16 interlock projector 3 
DeVry 35mm projector with sound.... 1,495 
Fairchild 400 Super-8 cartridge 
Jayark Super-8 cartridge projector 
M.P.0. Super-8 cartridge projector é 
Marc 300 power pack kit for B&H552 295. 
Scope projector lens for 16mm...New 125. 
Bolex $321 16mm mag/opt. projector 795. 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT 
Craig Victor %2” B&W recorder 
JVC color recorder & 17” monitor 
Sony VP1000 color cassette player... 
RCA TK26 color TV camera chain A 
RCA TK26 color film chain complete 9,995. 
Techtronics 515 dual trace scope R 
Techtronics waveform monitor 
Hitachi B&W camera w/9” monitor.... 
Packard Bell B&W camera with lens... 5 
Taylor Hobson 40-400mm TV zoom.. 3,450. 
Simplex E7 35mm TV film projector. 2,495. 
RCA TP6 16mm TV film projector.... 1,595. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cinema memorabilia, our sample pkg. 25. 
Hasselblad 500C, 80mm Planar lens... 695. 
Bolex Rex 5, 16-100 lens, access 
Polaroid |.D. pix system complete 
Super Graphic 4x5 camera outfit 


Comauio inc. 366 S Maple Ave.,Glen Rock, N.J. 07452 (201) 444-3800 


All items used unless otherwise indicated ... All items subject to prior sale ... Much more available at big savings 
Call or write for quotes ... Your money refunded in 10 days if not satisfied ... Trades accepted ... Shipping charges 
additional ... Prices subject to change without notice . .. BankAmericard and Master Charge honored . .. Open Saturdays 
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CLEAN answer prints 
from 


1247 A&B Negatives 


Take advantage of the excellent quality of 7247 negative without the fear of 
dirt, scratches, and cinch marks. 

Du Art's unique computer system* of negative handling and timing keeps 
your negative in brand-new condition— 

No Notches...No Metallic Tabs... Nothing touches your negative. 

The proof is in the spotless condition of the answer print. But don't just take 
our word for it. Try it! You'll agree, there’s nothing in the industry like it. 


Call Bob Smith for further information. eect 


DU ART the CLEAN way to 7247 answer prints 
FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
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Now in our 53rd year 


Du Art Film Building, 245 W. 55th St.. New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) PL 7-4580 
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The Auricon Camera is a jewel 


THe P usisa] Line of fine craftsmanship... 
$ 


100 Fr. RUNS 2-3/4 MIN. d 4 ill i à KAU: D, 


mine 
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ILLUSTRATED BELOW IS THE 
JEWEL-LIKE INTERIOR OF 
THE AURICON ''SUPER-1200'' 
FAMILIAR TO PROFESSIONAL CAMERAMEN 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


AURICON '"'PRO-600'"' 
600 FT. RUNS 16-1/2 MIN. 
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All Auricon Equipment is sold i oes t Di 
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Service Warranty. You must be $ ae 
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WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 
COPY OF THIS 
74 PAGE 
| AURICON 
- CATALOG 
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WE Sr a E 


GET BEHIND AN 

AURICON ‘“SUPER-1200”... 
... and know the real 
satisfaction of filming with 

a truly Professional Camera! 


wv 


-.. FOR JEWEL-LIKE PRECISION IN FILMING ROCK-STEADY MOTION PICTURES! 


The Auricon ‘‘Super-1200”, like all Auricon 16mm Professional Cameras, is a superb picture-taking instrument. 


Every precision-engineered part of this finest of all 16mm Cameras is carefully built and assembled with the 


rare watch-maker skill of old-world craftsmanship, combined with modern, space-age know-how in optics and 
electronics. The Auricon “Super-1200” actually contains jewels‘ in the Camera-Gate! This polished Sapphire 
Film-Gate is guaranteed frictionless and wear-proof for in-focus and scratch-free pictures, regardless of how 
much film you run through the Camera! Among the many professional features of the ‘‘Super-1200” is Reflex 


Ground-Glass Focusing through the Camera lens. All this, and high-fidelity, optical or magnetic, single-system or 
double-system sound-recording capabilities which are unmatched by any other camera in the world! Write 
for free, illustrated Auricon Catalog fully describing this rare jewel of fine craftsmanship. 


BACH AURICON, Inc. 
e202 Romaine St., Hollywood 38, California 
HOLLYWOOD 2-0931 


AURICON ...THE PROFESSIONAL CAMERA - STANDARD OF THE 16MM SOUND INDUSTRY SINCE 1931 


New KEM Rapic-S six-plate: 


2 


It doesn 


t run you 


. You run it. 


35mm, 16mm and Super 8. 


You do the editing, not the machine. 
The KEM stays out of your way. Its simple 
controls free you to think creatively. 


y our editing machine 
must give you 
sound speed. But for frame- 
by-frame viewing and to hear 
sound modulations, you also 
need variable speeds from 3 to 
24 fps. For fast scanning of 
dialog and action, maybe 24 
to 60 fps. And high speed, for 
rewinding in sync. 
One Control Simplicity 
The KEM gives you 
all that with one Control 
Lever. Plus an Instant Stop 
button on that lever. Instant 
stops, at any speed. 


All Within Easy Reach 
The Rapid-S is only 
42 inches wide. The picture 
transport is the one furthest 
from you. Its core spindle is 
only 26 inches from the 
table’s front. No stretching. 
Easy Manual Inching 
Big, handy inching 
knobs are mounted on each 
transport path. You can inch 
manually with all three trans- 
ports in interlock, or any one 
independently — or any two. 


ONE CONTROL LEVER DOES IT ALL. 


Infinitely variable speeds, forward 
and reverse. Move lever to right, film goes 
to right. To left, film goes to left. 


In picture 1 above, 
the Control Lever is at Stop. 
In picture 2, it’s moving the 
film and/or tracks to the 
right, somewhere between 3 
and 24 frames per second. In 
3, the film is going right (for- 
ward) at 24 frames per sec- 


ond. In 4, it’s going right at 
more than 24 frames per sec- 
ond. The more you move the 
Lever, the faster things go. 
Moving the lever to the left, 
the same thing happens in re- 
verse. Logical and easy. You 
don’t have to think about it. 


FIND OUT MORE — MAIL THE COUPON 


r" B åE åE ee ee ee ee 
Please tell me more about the Rapid-S 


eeeeveeveeeeeeeeee e228 
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e PHONE eeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


a MM Editing; 321 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
E KEM Editing; 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Simple, Logical 

Control Layout. 
The three buttons at left 
are interlock controls. 
Front button for front 
plates, center one for cen- 
ter plates, rear one for 
rear plates. Logical. All 
are independent. But all 
can be run by the 
recessed Master Control 
in the circle next to them. 


3 Frame Counters 
Each transport 
has its own frame count- 
er, independent of the 
others — or interlockable, 
of course. The Rapid-S is 
like a super synchronizer. 


Big, Bright Picture 

With KEM’s optics, 
you can clearly distinguish 
one frame from another. The 
image stays as bright on 
freeze-frame. Heat filter. 
Image area on screen meas- 
ures 8% x 11% inches. 


High Fidelity Sound 
The sound is fantas- 
tic— full and brilliant. You 
can play it really loud, for the 
feel of what it will be like in 
the theater. And whatever’s 
on your track, you'll hear it. 
Engineering Quality 
Just as an example: 
ball bearings on every moving 
part: German precision. No 
plastic anywhere. Modular 
electronics. Simple, therefore 
reliable. When you’re check- 
ing out the other editing 
machines, ask to look inside. 
Then look at the KEM. 


Eastern United States: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
321 West 44th Street, New York 
New York 10036 (212) 582-1681 


Western United States: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 


Money-Saving, 
-Time-Saving, 

Picture-Making 
Equipment. 


B & S chose MACK’S top” 

truck for dependability. 
Brute 325 diesel horse- 
power ‘‘Maxidyne’’ en- 
gine, hi-torque 1,000,000 
mile transmission driving 
twin screw 37,000 Ib. 
axles. 


The Birns & Sawyer Eco- 
nomical 1000-amp SILENT 
Diesel Generator (above) 
is Hollywood’s Best. 
Shown above with tuck- 
away cable reels for 1000’ 
4/0 cable and twin 100- 
gallon fuel tanks. 


Hi-cube, steel 12°6’’ high trailer, 40 feet long, dwarfs the massive tractor. Contains 3,300 cubic feet of practical, workable space in 
three adjustable rooms for camera, electrical and grip equipment. — 


Mini Soft-Lite 


Anew 2kW portable fill light 
from Berkey Colortran 


Berkey Colortran’s new Mini Soft-Lite, 
an ultra-light weight (8% Ibs), portable fill 
light, uses two 1kW quartz lamps, each 
on its own switch. The Mini Soft-Lite is 
equipped with a new combo stud that fits 
5%” studs or 11” females. It needs no 
assembly. Plug in its 25 foot feed cord 
and you’ re ready to shoot. Newly 
designed reflector provides shadowless 
high output light. 110 footcandles at 10 
feet. Super soft output at a mini price. 
See your Berkey Colortran Dealer. 


23” 58.4 cm 
17%” 43.8cm 
8” 20.3 cm 
81% Ibs. 3.7 kg 


Berkey Colortran. 


1015 Chestnut Street, Burbank, A DIVISION 
CA 91502,Telephone 213 843-1200  Serkey yy 
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FOR LITTLE MORE YOU 
CAN OWN AN OXBERRY. 


. . . an OXBERRY FILMAKER with unsurpassed 
dependability, accuracy and production economy. The 
OXBERRY FILMAKER is a production stand featuring 
interchangeable 16mm Animation or 35mm Slide/Film- 
strip cameras e Autofocus to 1:1 e Remote variable zoom 
e Ground glass reticle for reflex auto-viewing or 
projection e Movable, printed circuit console e and 
numerous other accessories and built-in capabilities such 
as bi-pack and underneath aerial image. 


Model 5326 16mm Animation camera with built-in stop 
motion motor e 170° rotating shutter for fades and 
dissolves e Rotoscope projection, etc. 


Model 5327 35mm Slide/Filmstrip camera with multiple 
exposure without advance e single and double frame 
capability e built-in motor e daylight load, etc. 


For more information about the FILMAKER and other 
OXBERRY production systems: Computer Animation 
Stand with underneath Aerial Image; Master Series 
Animation Stand; Optical Printers; Liquid Gate; Media- 
Pro 8 & 16mm Animation and Filmstrip system; Animator-8 
educational stand and many accessories write to: 


eee 
OXBERRY o 
Mr SSeS 


516 Timpson Place, Bronx, New York 10455 
Cable Address, Oxberry N.Y., Telex 422250 RCS 
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“Chick” Hyman 
talks about — 
ngenieux reliability... 


... After selling Angenieux lenses to pro- 
fessional cameramen for more than a decade, 
there is no doubt in my mind that Angenieux 
optics offer the cinematographer the most 
for his money. 

When Camera Mart sells an Angenieux lens, 
we know there is more than a 90% chance that 
we will never hear from our customer again 
regarding that lens (with the exception of 
buying accessories for it). Frankly, there 
aren’t too many other cine items that fall 
into that category! This dependability is a 
direct result of the superb engineering and 
back-up provided by Angenieux personnel both 
in France and here in the United States. 
Camera Mart has provided Angenieux lenses 
for all types of situations. Our clientele, 
whether they be a television newsman or a 
director of photography working on a major 
feature film, must have dependable equipment. 
Angenieux has selected us as one of the few 
dealerships in the country to be equipped with 
genuine Angenieux factory test equipment and 
training for our optical service personnel. 

Now, when Camera Mart delivers an Angenieux 
lens, we know that we have provided our clien- 
tele with the most dependable optics 

in the world! 

Frankly, we cannot afford to sell our 
customers less than Angenieux reliability.” 


s] 


Samuel “‘Chick’’ Hyman, President 
Camera Mart, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Continues to meet the ever expanding challenges 
of the Motion Picture and Video Industries. 


12-240mm 
£/3.5-4:8 


ceo x m 
angenieux corporation of america 


ISLIP AIRPORT, BOX 340, RONKONKOMA, N.Y. 11779 © (516) 567-1800 
13381 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIF. 90291 * (213) 821-5080 
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CP-16 cameras are designed and manufactured by: 


cinema] S—feroducts 


Seattle or Sarasota, Chicago or 
Cheyenne, anywhere in America. 
F&B/Ceco will deliver a CP-16 camera 
right into your hands. At the best price 


here. 

The reat CP- Ie Kae rapa ae CP-16 and CP-16R 
need very little introduction. They are 

&IGR Cameras: oii iiam 
assignment, as well as for legitimate 
f duction. 

Where you saw And F&B/Ceco is the ideal 
© 
choose to buy it 
® e 
is as important 


So now that you have a choice 
AS wit @ of dealers for the great CP-16 & 16R 
cameras, there’s no other choice: 
F&B/Ceco. 
Write or call for brochures. 
Put us on your bid list. 


We want you to come back. 


CECO 


THE RENTAL SPECIALISTS 
SALES — SOS DIVISION 
315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 / (212) 586-1420 
7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 / (213) 466-9361 
Phone Toll Free (800) 223-5829. In New York State Phone Collect (212) 586-1420 
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Consistent color every time 
and twice the life 


Take a look at that range. Then remember Time you got in on the Lee action. 
that in Lee’s own manufacturing plant Order direct from us or write for details 
in England, a special coating machine keeps of your nearest dealer. 
color control absolute throughout the 
46-color range. Made from an extremely strong LEE FILTERS LIMITED 
polyester base, the Lee lighting filter lasts 
aca asione as conventional filter Central Way, Walworth Industrial Estate, d 
g - Andover, Hants. SP10 5AN, England. 


And, if you're really rushed, we can air-freight Tel: Andover 66245 (STD 0264) 
anywhere in the United States within 24 hours. Telex: 477259 Cables: Leefilters Andover. 


trom Lee 


"HERE'S A LITTLE SOMETHING 
TO LOVE BESIDES YOUR CAMERA. 


A little something to turn your 
camera on. No matter what type 
of professional camera you shoot 
—35 or 16—we have a recharge- 
able Power Belt to match. Com- 
pact, perfectly balanced for 
maximum freedom of movement, 
with the right voltage and capac- 
ity to insure long shoots without 
interruptions. Thanks to its 
proven reliability and durability 
in all types of conditions, the 
Cine 60 Power Belt has become 
the industry’s “standard” port- 
able power source. (There’s even 
a model with matching Sun Gun 
to shed more light on the subject.) 

And now something better. Our 
improved Power Belt, the 
“Quickie,” which takes a full 
charge in just an hour, means the 


Cine 60, Inc., 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 10036 
(J Please send me free information on Cine 60 Power Belts, as well as 
details on your complete line of professional filmmaking accessories. 
CL] Please send me, postpaid, the type and quantity of Camera T-Shirts 
indicated below. I’ve enclosed cash, check or money order for $3.50 
per shirt, plus $.75 per shirt for shipping and handling, and tax, where 
applicable (Sorry, no C.O.D.’s). 


CAMERA T-SHIRTS ARE AVAILABLE IN RED, MAROON, ORANGE, 
GREEN, BLUE AND GOLD, WITH CONTRASTING LETTERING. PLEASE 
INDICATE FIRST AND SECOND COLOR CHOICE. 


PLEASE INDICATE QUANTITY OF EACH SIZE* 


ARRI T-SHIRT 

BOLEX T-SHIRT 

CINE 60 T-SHIRT 

ECLAIR T-SHIRT 

NOTE: Due to limited quantities, shirts will be supplied in colors avail- 
able at time of order receipt, if first- and second-choice colors are out 
of stock. *Men’s sizes 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY. SIATE == <= = 7 P 


world’s most advanced portable 
power source is even better. 
Available in all voltages and 
ampere-hour capacities. 

A little something to turn you 
on. Now you can wear your favor- 
ite camera, as well as shoot it, 
with Cine 60’s exclusive Camera 
T-Shirts. Available in small, 
medium, large and extra-large for 
only $3.50 each, plus postage 
and handling. 


DINE LSE 


I NCO RPORATED 


630 Ninth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
(212) 586-8782 
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Everybody loves a good disaster. processors for black and white motion proven track record for dependability 
Moviegoers are lined up clear picture film and microfilm. in the field. 

around the corner to see them. These quality components have a For the full story on our unique 
But a disaster film and a film component construction concept, 

disaster are two different things. Advanced quality stainless steel construction, 


and reliable workings, contact 
YO the Marketing Department at (213) 
aster 479-3941. Or write us at the address 
P below. 
r r= Technology Incorporated, 
looa) 11801 West Olympic Blvd., 
\ j Los Angeles, CA 90064. Cable 
AJI, address: TECHINCLA; TWX: 
( ey 910-342-6899. In Canada, Braun 


TM Electric Canada Ltd., Ontario. 


You sure don’t want a film disaster 
happening in your processor while 
irreplaceable footage is being 
processed. 

That's why so many labs rely on 
Houston Fearless processors. 

Take our Advanced Colormaster 
processors for ECN ll, for instance. 

They contain the same tried and 
true components found in Advanced 
Colormaster processors made for : 
positive, reversal, and intermediate a 
films, and Advanced Labmaster Houston Fearless Technology Incorporated 


Products 


void disaster. 


Colorn 


A 6 


Ask for your big 
free full-color 
“Disaster” poster. 


printed by permission of 
ERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, February, 1975. 


Nathanael West's apocalyptic vision of Hollywood 
is brought to the screen with stunning artistry 
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By KENN RAND 


Jerome Hellman's 
production of John Schle-. 
singer's film “THE DAY OF 
THE LOCUST” was filmed. 


entirely in Hollywood, partly 


on location, but mostly on 


the sound stages at Para- 
mount Studios. 


The production reunites © 


Schlesinger, producer Hell- 


man and their scenarist, | 


Waldo Salt, in their first col- 
laborative effort since “MID- 


NIGHT COWBOY” which | 


won Academy Awards for all 
three gentlemen in 1969. 
A film of “LOCUST” has 


been in various stages of | 


germination since the early | 


1950’s. A number of direc- 
tors, producers and writers 
had fixed on the novel over 
the years and had attempted 
to find financing for a film 
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version. But it remained for Schlesinger and 
Hellman to bring it to fruition — not, how- 
ever, without considerable frustration and 
any number of false starts. At one point a lit- 
tle more than two years ago, Schlesinger 
was set to direct the film for another studio. 
Weeks before pre-production was to have 
begun in earnest, the studio inexplicably 
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backed down. Hellman then brought 
the project to Paramount who were 
receptive, offered development money, 
but remained, at the outset at least, 
steadfastly noncommittal about actual 
production. By this time, Salt, who had 
already reworked some three separate 
drafts of the script (he remained with 
the production throughout shooting, 
changing and revising as the film 
evolved), had come up with yet 
another, more definitive version. 
Armed with this script, Schlesinger and 
Hellman flew to New York where 
Schlesinger proceeded to act out the 
final sequence of the film in the Para- 
mount offices. Impressed by 


Schlesinger’s dramatic skill 
(Schlesinger had, of course, once been 
on the stage) and by the commercial 
possibilities of a subject they'd been 
warned was “a downer,” Paramount at 
last gave them the green light. 


Jerry Hellman says now that he was 
always confident that the film would be 
made. Even without a firm studio deal, 
he prevailed upon Schlesinger and Salt 
to proceed as if the film were about to 
go into production. First from their 
rooms in the Bel-Air Hotel and later 
from temporary quarters at Para- 
mount’s offices on Canon Drive in 
Beverly Hills, they began to line up a 
production team and complete the 
casting they had begun almost a year 
before in London and New York. 


The characters in “THE DAY OF THE 
LOCUST” are among the most 
fascinating in all American literature. 
“They are,’ Dashiell Hammett said 
upon finishing the book, “the goddam- 
dest set of people I’ve ever read about.” 
Of the three principal roles, one, Faye 
Greener, proved the most difficult to 
cast. 

Critic Leslie Fiedler has called West’s 
Faye “the most memorable and terrible 
woman in the American novel of the 
1930’s’’ and she is indeed an 


unforgettable creation. A shimmering, 
ice-cold blonde, Faye’s personality is a 
human pastiche of all the attitudes and 
gestures she’s copied from her favorite 
movie stars. Though in reality no more 
than a chronically unemployed dress 
extra, and a part-time prostitute to boot, 
Faye is pursued by practically everyone 
in the novel, though never really 
possessed by anyone. She is a tease 
and a tormentor, a seducer, yet oddly 
virginal — a touching victim of her own 
incorrigible longings for glamour and 
romance. At first Schlesinger and 
Hellman auditioned any number of 
conventionally-beautiful blonde 
actresses and models, many of them 
unknown. But it was following an 
hilarious audition by a well-known TV 
comedienne that they discovered 
another dimension to Faye, a clue to 
how she could be played on screen. 

“We say that Faye could be funky 
and funny as well as sexy. She had to 
be, as a matter of fact,” Schlesinger re- 
calls. 

Though they didn’t ultimately sign 
the comedienne, they began to look 
further afield. Better-known actresses 
came by to audition including Raquel 
Welch, who, according to Schiesinger, 
arrived in full ’30s costume and 
proceeded to give a “persuasive and 
most intelligent reading.” “Alas,” 
Schlesinger now says, “who in the 
world would ever believe Raquel as a 
failed dress extra?” 

Karen Black had originally been 
rejected out of hand as “not right’ 
some months before. Now, again, she 
was Called in. “She arrived in a blonde 
wig and dazzled both John and myself,” 
Hellman recalls. “She read straight 
from the script and did a series of 
improvisations with one of the actors 
who had already been cast and she was 
extraordinary. There was no one we 
knew who had her edge or could come 
close to what we knew she could bring 
to our film.” 


For the role of Homer Simpson, the 
bookkeeper from the Midwest to 
whom nothing has ever happened, 
whose dreams are suppressed even in 
his sleep and who has been reduced to 
an almost vegetable-like condition until 
he meets Faye, Schlesinger chose Don- 
ald Sutherland who had first contacted 
the director in England when he read 
that the novel was to be filmed. Suther- 
land gained nearly 40 pounds for the 
role and is, on screen, close to an exact 
physical model of the character 
Nathanael West describes — “one of 
Picasso’s great sterile athletes” right 
down to his “fever eyes” and “unruly 
giant’s hands.” 

Schlesinger and Hellman wanted a 
new face — “a new experience” — for 
Tod Hackett, the young studio artist 
from the East who finds himself at- 
tracted to the losers and grotesques 
who populate Wests Hollywood and 
who becomes fatally attracted to Faye. 
As he did when he chose Alan Bates for 
“A KIND OF LOVING”, Tom Courtenay 
and Julie Christie for “BILLY LIAR” and 
Jon Voight for “MIDNIGHT COWBOY”, 
Schlesinger found his Tod from among 
the ranks of talented but not yet estab- 
lished stage actors. Jerome Hellman 
had brought William Atherton to his 
attention, a young actor who had been 
working professionally for only four 
years but who had managed to impress 
any number of people in the profes- 
sion in such plays as John Guare’s 
“THE HOUSE OF BLUE LEAVES” and 
in the title role of David Rabe’s “THE 
BASIC TRAINING OF PAVLO 
HUMMEL”. Following his first audition, 
Hellman and Schlesinger sent for a 
print of “THE SUGARLAND EX- 
PRESS,” a film Atherton had just 
completed in which he played Goldie 
Hawn’s convict husband. “I saw a raw- 
ness, a tightness, a challenge in Bill’s 
performance,” Schlesinger says. “Tod 
was among the most difficult roles we 
had to cast. He’s an observer, a 25- 


(LEFT) Conrad Hall and John Schlesinger flank the camera, as they prepare to ride the boom arm for a rehearsal. (RIGHT) Camera is positioned to 
shoot an “on the set” sequence, during which dress extras parade their temporary finery in a spectacular set. The film presents a fascinating behind- 
the-scenes view of Hollywood during its “dream factory” phase of the 1930’s. “LOCUST” is the story of the hangers-on to the fringe of tawdry glamour 


that surrounded the film industry of that period. 
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year-old boy with a 40-year-old head. 
An actor had to make him live.” 

West’s gallery of supporting 
characters are an extraordinary, rich 
lot, ranging from a broken-down old 
vaudeville clown whose “every gesture 
seems to come out of a stale and 
unfunny vaudeville routine” to a drug- 
store cowboy from Arizona who goes 
through his life offering an unconvinc- 
ing impersonation of Gary Cooper, toa 
feisty and mean-spirited dwarf who 
talks tough and thinks big. In all there 
are some 40 speaking parts in the film, 
not to mention thousands of extras who 
appear in various sequences. Casting 
continued on the Paramount lot right 
through the end of production. Among 
the principals are Burgess Meredith 
who plays Harry Greener, Faye’s father, 
the ex-vaudevillian turned door-to- 
door salesman; Geraldine Page as Big 
Sister, a new character invented by 
Salt, a role with more than a passing 
resemblance to evangelist Aimee 
Semple MacPherson; Natalie Schafer 
of TV’s “Gilligan’s Island” as Audrey 
Jennings, a character West based on a 
well-known Hollywood madam of the 
30s; Broadway’s Richard A. Dysart as 
the cynical Claude Estee; Lelia Goldoni 
as Mary Dove; Bo Hopkins, who plays 
Earle Shoop, the quintessential drug- 
store cowboy; Pepe Serna as Miguel, a 
violent and passionate Mexican love of 
Faye’s; Gloria Le Roy as Mrs. Loomis, a 


grotesquely ambitious stage mother; 
Jackie Haley as her monstrous 
platinum-curled son, Adore; and Billy 


Barty, of the Busby Berkeley 
spectaculars of the early ’30s as Abe, 
the dwarf, racing enthusiast always on 
the lookout for a fight. 

In smaller roles one sees the 
venerable Madge Kennedy as Mrs. 
Johnson; Paul Stewart as the well- 
pomaded studio head; Jane Hoffman 
as Mrs. Odlesh; Paul Jabara as the 
nightclub entertainer and, in a small bit 
at the end, young Dick Powell, Jr. 


impersonating his famous dad at the 
premiere at Grauman’s. 

By early June of 1974 Paramount 
had given the go-ahead sign and 
Schlesinger and Hellman began 
contracting their key production 
people, many of whom had shuffled 
assignments for the past year in hopes 
that the film would ultimately go before 
the cameras. Principal among them 
were Director of Photography Conrad 
Hall, ASC, four-time nominee for the 
Academy Award and winner for 
“BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUN- 
DANCE KID”, costumer Ann Roth, who 
had worked with Schlesinger and 
Hellman on “MIDNIGHT COWBOY” 
and for Hellman on his two previous 
productions, “THE WORLD OF HENRY 
ORIENT” and “A FINE MADNESS”, and 
production designer Richard Mac- 
Donald. 

MacDonald was the first to go on 
salary in mid-June. A tall, rangy, white- 
haired Scotsman in his early 50’s, 
MacDonald, a painter, has been 
involved in film production only since 
the early 1960’s when Joseph Losey 
persuaded him to design a film for him. 
Since that time MacDonald has worked 
on all of Losey’s films save three and 
has designed a number of other 
productions including Schlesinger’s 
“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD”. 

MacDonald arrived in Los Angeles 
with “a virgin eye” (he’d never been 
West of Pennsylvania) and was as as- 
tounded by the tangle of the L.A. city- 
scape as West must have been when 
he first arrived there in the middle ’30s. 
West’s description of the California 
architecture is an integral part of his 
novel and MacDonald now says that his 
fresh perspective was his major 
resource in recreating West’s vision. To 
some, he reminded them of Tod 
Hackett himself, a bemused, ironical 
spectator-observer in an alien world. 

MacDonald’s and art director John 
Lloyd’s research of Hollywood circa 


1938-39 was awesome. They began by 
digging up a Los Angeles street map of 
the period, then to combing the streets 
themselves. Schlesinger had hopes 
that much of the film might be made on 
actual locations. After nearly a month of 
research, MacDonald informed Hell- 
man and Schlesinger that this would be 
close to impossible. Though much of 
what West describes still exists in 
Hollywood, including the real-life 
model of the San Bernardino Arms — 
the crumbling bungalow court where 
much of the action takes place, now a 
massage parlor — TV aerials, modern 
office blocks and neighboring mid-’30s 
architecture intruded on the sight lines, 
rendering period authenticity a hope- 
less task. 


It was decided to build “The San Ber- 
doo” from scratch on the Paramount lot 
over Tank B, where some 20 years ago, 
Cecil B. DeMille parted the Red Sea in 
“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS”. The 
result was a full square Hollywood 
block of “magnificently crumbling” 
lower middle-class gentility, “far more 
evocative,” Hellman says, “than any- 
thing we might have found mouldering 
on some Hollywood back street.” 


Interiors of the rooms at the Berdoo 
were constructed on the lot, as was the 
“Hollywood Gothic” interior of Homer’s 
fairy tale cottage, the exterior of which 
was found after a six-week search in 
Pasadena. 


Other scenes filmed at the studio 
include the Cinderella Bar, Mac- 
Donald’s art deco pastiche of Holly- 
wood high life in the ’30s, replete with 
silver palm trees, etched mirrors and 
plastic glass slipper candle holders on 
each table, and the reconstructed 
sound stage for the film-within-a-film 
sequence, wherein a massive set caves 
in during the filming of an historical 
spectacle about Waterloo. MacDonald 
and art director John Lloyd supervised 
Continued on Page 692 


(LEFT) Artificial fog is generated to add to the atmosphere of the Battle of Waterloo sequence. (RIGHT) The giant camera crane swings high, as 
soldiers of opposing armies prepare to “kill” each other for the sake of their art. At first, Schlesinger had hopes that much of the film might be made on 
actual locations. This proved impossible because, though most of what the novel describes still exists in Hollywood, TV aerials, modern office blocks 
and neighboring architecture made authenticity hopeless. 


By CONRAD HALL, ASC 


My eventual assignment as cinema- 
tographer on “THE DAY OF THE LO- 
CUST” came about in a most 
suspenseful manner. I’d read the novel 
and when | heard that the film was 
going to be made | was most interest- 
ed in working on it. So when the 
producer, Jerome Hellman, called me 
into a meeting one day, | thought, “Oh 
boy, I’m going to have a shot at this!” 

We met, and he told me that he was 
interviewing cameramen prior to the 


<THE DAY OF THE LOCUST” 


A golden-hazed “dream fantasy” style of cinematography works 
brilliantly, in counterpoint to harsh reality, for evoking the 
never-never-land aura of Hollywood as it existed in the 1930's 


arrival of John Schlesinger from Eng- 
land to make the final choice with him. | 
realized from that statement that | was 
not sort of the cameraman, but that 
they were talking to a lot of people. We 
talked and | told him what thoughts | 
had about the story, assured him of my 
enthusiasm for the project, and left. 
Later, John and | had a fifteen or 
twenty-minute meeting, during which 
we discussed the films we’d worked on 
and had a chance to get to know each 


other and size one another up. That’s 
the last | saw of these gentlemen until | 
was actually assigned to the picture. 

In the meantime, my agent called 
and told me that they’d chosen another 
cameraman, Gordon Willis. Naturally, | 
was disappointed at not getting the 
film, but | decided to go to Tahiti, where 
| have a home and where | like to go 
from time to time. Before | left, | told my 
agent, “Keep on top of it, in case things 
don’t work out between them, because 


Two of the gigantic sets constructed inside Paramount sound stages for the filming of “THE DAY OF THE LOCUST’. (BOTTOM) A vast battlefield set 
for the film-within-a-film shooting of Battle of Waterloo sequence. (TOP) An extraordinary set, built on three adjoining sound stages, with their 25- 
foot-high doors open, was used for shooting the climactic riot sequence, which takes place during a premiere. This photograph, taken from the rear 
wall of the farthest stage, shows a parking lot in the foreground, with a side street opening onto Hollywood Boulevard. In the far background, more 
than 150 yards away, can be seen a replica of the famed forecourt of Grauman’s Chinese Theatre. 


(LEFT) Two 70-foot-high letters of what used to be a HOLLYWOODLAND sign on a hillside were built for tourist sequence. The total sign was 
established by showing in closeup a postcard of it. (CENTER) Director John Schlesinger and Director of Photography Conrad Hall, ASC, on the set of 
“LOCUST”. (RIGHT) Karen Black, playing a mostly-unemployed extra, has her moment of glory as head harem girl in a movie sequence. (BELOW) 
The stunning battlefield set designed by Richard MacDonald, was surrounded by a cyclorama of glowering clouds. Lights had to be kept low enough 


to show it was a movie set in long shot. 


I'd really like to do that picture.” 

| got a call from him in Tahiti, telling 
me that things weren’t working out 
between them. So | came on back and 
threw my hat into the ring again. This 
time it was picked up and | was most 


happy to be on the picture, because it 
was a film l’d always wanted to do and 
John Schlesinger was a film-maker I'd 
wanted to work with. It was an ideal 
situation. 

We started work on the project and | 


found that John is someone who is very 
much in control of his films. He may 
appear insecure in that he seems not to 
have any definite idea for quite a while, 
but he knows just exactly what he is 
doing. In talking together, we came up 
with a plan relating to the visual style. 
ld had some thoughts of my own 
about that, based on other pictures I’d 
done, and | felt the experience might be 
helpful in the handling of this film. Most 
applicable was what ld learned in 


photographing “FAT CITY”, which was 
a film about a kind of “downer” 
situation. It was about people’s lives 
disappearing down the drain before 
they had a chance to put the plug in 
and send themselves off in a different 
direction. 

“THE DAY OF THE LOCUST” is 
about the losers of Hollywood — the 
people who, like moths, are throwing 
themselves against the flame of fame 
and fortune and beauty and romance 


(ABOVE LEFT) William Atherton, playing a naive young artist in Hollywood to seek his fortune, stands before sketches he has made of an imagined 
Hollywood holocaust. (CENTER) A very dapper John Schlesinger looks through the viewfinder. (RIGHT) Conrad Hall sits next to the camera, prior to 
the rehearsal of a boom shot. (BELOW LEFT) Three protagonists sit around a campfire at the beginning of the most sensual sequence in the film. 
(CENTER) Big Sister, an evangelist of the Aimee Semple MacPherson school of showwomanship, does her thing. (RIGHT) Ceilings were built on all 
studio interior sets and the customary scaffolding for lighting was purposely not built. 


Academy Award-winning cinematographer Conrad Hall, ASC, used nets, silks and ethereal 
lighting to create a “golden haze” of fantasy that expresses the wishful thinking of the losers 
who populate Paramount’s “THE DAY OF THE LOCUST”. The visual style plays in stunning 
counterpoint to the hard-edged grittiness of their lives and suggests how they thought of 
themselves, rather than how they actually were. It is a tour de force of visual style that 
accurately captures the never-never-land aura of Hollywood in the late 1930’s. 


— that sort of thing. Most of them get 
burned. And so, inevitably, it was a 
hard kind of story that | saw. But I told 
myself, “I sure don’t want to happen 
what happened on ‘FAT CITY’.” John 
Huston made an excellent film, but | 
think that making it so hard-edged and 
so “real” contributed to the fact that it 
ended up as something that people 
wanted to avert their eyes from. They 


couldn’t stand its reality; they couldn't 
stand what it had to say about life. It 
was a case of: “Who wants to know 
about your life going down the drain, 
when most people’s are anyway?” 

That style defeated “FAT CITY”. It 
discouraged people from going to see 
it and appreciating it. m not saying 
that the hard, ultra-realistic photog- 
raphy was the only defeating element; 


A key sequence, in which Karen Black teases the three men who hunger for her, did not work 
as a literal interpretation of the novel’s action. Instead, Schlesinger abstracted it and Hall 
used big closeups of faces and eyes and mouths eating and drinking. Shooting at 32 frames 
per second to slow everything to a languid pace, he turned the mundane characters into 
“glamor people”, communicating through looks and becoming sensually involved. The se- 


quence plays with powerful impact. 


there were other defeating factors that 
kept people out of the theatres. Never- 
theless, | thought to myself: “This 
should not happen in ‘LOCUST’, even 
though it’s a story about losers.” 

Really, what the characters are after 
in that story, and what they’re living, is a 
fantasy of the way they hoped things 
would be — the fantasy of success, the 
fantasy of “making it’, the fantasy of 
romance, the fantasy of everything. | 
felt that this “fantasy” element should 
be the theme of the visual style — that it 
should not be hard-edged; it should not 
be real and gritty, so as to be defeating 
from an audience standpoint. | felt it 
would be better if we adopted what they 
were after as a style, rather than what 
they were actually about. In other 
words, when they went to work each 
morning, fleeing from their miserable 
lives in the courtyards of Hollywood to 
the sound stages, where there were 
magnificent chandeliers and sets and 
beautiful costumes and grandiose lan- 
guage, their fantasies were fulfilled. | 
felt that the film’s visual style should 
reflect their starry-eyed view of the way 
things ought to be. 

John was wholeheartedly in agree- 
ment with this idea, so | made tests for 
a number of weeks, formalizing how to 
approach such a style. John was in- 
volved during this entire time, making 
suggestions and working back and 
forth with me on it. What evolved was a 
style that suggests how they thought of 
themselves, rather than how they 
actually were. They move in a sort of 
golden haze of fantasy, but | don’t feel 
that this detracts from the grittiness of 
reality. That's in the acting. That's 
Schlesinger and West. They put the 
reality and the grittiness and all of that 
into it. To couch the visual style against 
that is not out of line at all, in my 
opinion. Hopefully, it will help bring 
people into the theatres to see the film. 

Arriving at the actual mechanics to 
achieve the visual style we’d agreed 
upon took considerable thought and, 
as I’ve said, testing. | thought it would 
be appropriate to choose one of the 
methods available for achieving a soft 
effect, as opposed to the hard-edged, 
gritty thing. We wanted to produce as 
much glamor as possible in a non- 
glamorous situation with non- 
glamorous people who were doing 
non-glamorous things — people who 
were walking around in bathrobes, 
while all over the place there were pic- 
tures of movie stars. 

| had worked with a lot of the old- 
time cameramen who, in the old days, 
used to use a lot of nets and silks and 
things like that. | thought to myself that 
this would be an interesting way to deal 
with the desired softening effect, of 
making people look terrific by couch- 
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(LEFT) For the film-within-a-film, players in street clothes rehearse the Battle of Waterloo on a huge sound stage. During the filming, they will 
storm the artificial hill in the background and, not being properly braced, it will give way under them, injuring many. (RIGHT) Now in costume, 
the Waterloo Battle participants hold their positions, while the camera, on a boom arm, soars above them. 


ing reality in glowing terms. So | 
decided to use nets and silks. 

However, since the days when | 
worked with veteran cameramen like 
Ernest Haller and Hal Mohr and Ted 
McCord, who used nets and silks, 
something called the zoom lens had 
been invented — and this posed a 
whole different set of problems. 

The zoom lens is a valuable tool in 
film-making, but when you have a wide 
angle lens at one end of the zoom anda 
telephoto lens at the other end, and the 
director wants you to go from one to the 
other, it takes a lot of experimentation 
to discover how best to achieve that 
travel from a wide shot to a telephoto 
shot in a manner that will be pleasing at 
all focal lengths — without one end 
becoming too mushy soft and the other 
end becoming too hard as you operate 
the zoom. 

It took much experimentation and 
many visits to silk shops in search of 
gauzes and silks and any number of 
materials through which to point the 
lens. | found lots of these and shot 
many tests at all focal lengths, with the 
zoom as well as with hard lenses, and | 
learned how to deal with what was in 
front of the camera in relationship to 
what focal length | was at. 

| found out also, in testing, that light- 
ing has a lot to do with the effects you 
get when using this sort of diffusion. If 
you’re using a rim light, for example, as 
soon as you get in close with a silk over 
the lens, that rim becomes a double 
image, rather than a single image. It’s 
because the thickness of the material 
causes a separation with the light 
refraction and this is recorded as a 
double image. You then have to very 
quickly analyze whether that double 
image is acceptable or not. If not, you 
Continued on Page 722 
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(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: CONRAD HALL, the son of James Norman Hall, co-author of “Mutiny 
on the Bounty”, grew up in Tahiti and California. He entered the University of Southern 
California as a journalism major but after a year switched to cinema, because he felt it was 
“something new. . . something he should be in on the ground floor of.” He studied there under 
Slavko Vorkapich, the Yugoslavian expressionist cinematographer-editor-director whose 
work in photo-montage is considered landmark in the development of the American cinema. 
Hall traces much of what he learned and how he has developed to Vorkapich’s influence. 

While in school, Hall and his two classmates made a film called “SEA THEME”, which won 
First Prize in Cinematography at the USC International Amateur Filmmaker contest. Upon 
graduation, they re-cut the film, scored it and sold it to television under the auspices of their 
newly-formed company, Cannon Films. Other companies soon hired the group for such proj- 
ects as commercials, documentaries and industrial films. 

In 1954, the group decided to make a feature based on the short story “My Brother Down 
There”. The three wrote the script, raised the money and when it came time to actual 
shooting, tossed their names in a hat to determine who would do what on the production. Hall 
drew “cameraman” and has, since that time, worked almost exclusively in that capacity. 

Among the projects which followed in the next few years were a number of documentaries 
for Disney on which Hall worked with Jack Horner and Jack Couffer, including “ISLAND OF 
THE SEA”. He worked often on TV, as operator and cameraman on a number of series, and 
also began operating for other cameramen on feature films including Ted McCord, ASC, on 
Leslie Stevens’ “Private Property”. Hall was later in 1966 to shoot a film for Stevens on his own 
— one called “Incubus”. 

Hall’s first chance to photograph a major feature on his own was at Universal for “WILD 
SEED”. His second, “MORITURI”, earned Hall the first of his four Academy Award 
nominations. Other films which followed include three for Richard Brooks, “THE PROFES- 
SIONALS”, “IN COLD BLOOD” (for both of which he was Oscar-nominated), “THE HAPPY 
ENDING”, Jack Smight’s “HARPER”, “COOL HAND LUKE”, “HELL IN THE PACIFIC”, “TELL 
THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE” and “BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID”, for which 
Hall won his first Academy Award. 

Since then he has photographed “FAT CITY” and “ELECTRA GLIDE IN BLUE”, directed by 
James William Guercio. 

Since completing “THE DAY OF THE LOCUST”, Hall has photographed “SMILE”.) 


All tuckered out, Director of Photography Hall catches a few winks during down time on the 
set in the course of the grueling 24-week shooting schedule for “LOCUST”. In 1951, while a 
Cinema student at USC, Hall, with two other students (M.R. Weinstein and Jack Couffer, 
ASC), filmed a short subject, “SEA THEME”, which won an award in the Annual Amateur 
Competition for Trophy Awards, sponsored by the American Society of Cinematographers. 


WICN-TV... 


one of the nation’s most sophisticated 
television communication facilities 


selected a Pako 529 
for all of its 
news film processing 


WTCN-TV, Metromedia Television, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul is the newest, 
most complete broadcasting sta- 
tion in the Upper Midwest. It boasts 
the area’s earliest, most extensive 
film coverage of local news events 
and personalities. 

Obviously, fast-breaking news 
can’t be reshot. As Jim Lescenski, 
WTCN production photographer, 
puts it, “A news film operation 
can’t afford to lose film. So your 
processor has to be reliable.” 

WTCN processes all of its film in 
a Pako Model 529 Series . . . con- 
sidered to be the most significant 
item contributing to the quality and 
immediacy of WTCN’s local tele- 
vision news. 

“We haven't had a film break in 
our Pako 529 in the six months 
that we've operated it,” says Les- 


censki. “In fact, we've inadvertently 
put some film with bad sprocket 
tears through it. And, no problem! 
I think the main difference between 
Pako and other makes is Pako’s 
demand drive system . . . ‘cradle 
drive’ they call it. It’s really gentle 
... keeps film tension at a minimum 
throughout the whole system. 

“We've had no down-time .. . 
just routine maintenance. And when 
you consider that several of us 
operate the processor, and it’s run 
on an intermittent basis, which is 
hard on equipment, that’s a pretty 
good record.” 

We think WTCN-TV made the 
right choice. In a modern news film 
operation you can’t afford to be 
wrong. Why not contact your Pako 
representative or Pako Corporation 
today? 


€ 


Chief engineer Leo Domeier (I.) and Ray Haag, technical 
director, at Master Control of one of the first totally- 
computerized TV stations in the country. 


Jim Lescenski, production photographer, maintains com- 
plete records for their Pako 529 film processing system. 


PAKO CORPORATION 


6300 Olson Memorial Highway 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 
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INTRODUCING 
THE NEW 
GP-16R 
INFORMATION 
DISPLAY 


Our information display system 
for CP-16R reflex cameras keeps 
you posted at all times about critical 
camera operating conditions. It is 
logically organized, easy to interpret, 
reliable and dependable in performance. 
This is how it works. 
Advanced solid state circuitry permits the use of 
dependable light emitting diodes (LEDs) as monitoring 


devices, rather than the usual delicate metering needles 
which are so susceptible to damage. 


Above and below our unique CP-16R fiber optics viewing screen, 


various LEDs light up or change in intensity as they monitor vital 
camera functions. You get all the information you need, only when you 
need it. Most of the time, no more than two LEDs will be on at any given mo- 
ment. So you can concentrate on your prime objective: filming the scene! 


The following indicators are standard equipment on all 1975 CP-16R 
reflex camera models: 


E — for “Battery.” It lights up only when your battery is low. 
S — for “Sync.” It lights up only when your camera is running out-of-sync. 


i — for “Footage.” It lights up only when you're about to run out of film (whether 
you re shooting with 200 ft. or 400 ft. film loads). 


VU — for “VU Meter,” of course. Here, the varying intensity of illumination indi- 
cates modulation levels in the CP-16R/A camera with built-in Crystasound amplifier. 


The exposure information (at the bottom of the display) is featured only in CP-16R 
reflex cameras equipped with our optional semi-automatic or fully automatic exposure 
control system. In which case, the illuminated 0 represents “Correct Exposure.” 
And the symbols to the right and to the left, progressing in ASA half-stop increments, 
light up to indicate over- or underexposure. 


Our CP-16R information display truly informs, without distracting. 

Without cluttering up the viewfinder. Sure, 1975 CP-16R camera models 

cost more. But the information display alone is well worth the increase. And 

it is but one of the many new innovative design features that make the CP-16R 
reflex the most outstanding 16mm camera system ever! 


For further (ANY nno) je PRODUCES 


information, 


ee ` Technology In The Service Of Creativity 
CP-16R/A reflex camera shown please write to: 2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
with optional fully automatic exposure Telephone: (213) 478-0711 Œ Telex: 69-1339 E Cable: Cinedevco 


control system. 
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JOHN SCHLESINGER TALKS ABOUT “LOCUST” 


By CHARLES LORING 


As we go to press, Paramounts 
“THE DAY OF THE LOCUST” has just 
been impressively previewed for the 
West Coast Press at the Westwood 
Village Theatre, not too far from the 
town that the film is all about — fab- 
ulous, glamourous, amorous Holly- 
wood. 

Few critics have had their say on the 
film as yet, nor has the word-of-mouth 
begun to trickle back from the se- 
lected key situations where the picture 
has just opened. And yet, already it is 
obvious that “LOCUST” will be one of 
the most controversial films of the year. 
Within the last few days, its director, 
John Schlesinger, was quoted in the 
Los Angeles Times as saying: “It’s 
already getting more reaction than any- 
thing lve ever done. No one is 
ambivalent — everyone is either 
strongly for or against it.” 

This isn’t the first time Schlesinger’s 
work has sparked controversy. Yet, 
when you meet him, he strikes you as 
anything but a controversial figure. 
He’s a very pleasant, witty English 
gentleman — seemingly free of the 
quirks and tics to which controversial 
figures are usually heir. But let's take a 
closer look at the man. 

“THE DAY OF THE LOCUST” is John 
Schlesinger’s seventh feature film. His 
first, made in his native England in 
1962, was “A KIND OF LOVING”, 
followed by “BILLY LIAR” in 1963, the 
film which introduced Julie Christie in 
her first important film role. In 1965 
Schlesinger guided Miss Christie to an 
Academy Award in “DARLING” and two 
years later he directed a multi-million- 
dollar adaptation of Thomas Hardy’s 
“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD” 
starring Terence Stamp, Peter Finch, 
Alan Bates and again Miss Christie in 
the central female role. 

Schlesinger’s next production, his 
first to be made in the U.S., was “MID- 
NIGHT COWBOY” which became one 
of the most acclaimed and successful 
films in the history of motion pictures. It 
won Academy Awards for Best Screen- 
play by Waldo Salt, for Best Picture of 
1969 awarded to producer Jerome 
Hellman and for Mr. Schlesinger 
himself as Best Director. 

The following year, Mr. Schlesinger 
returned to England where he filmed 
“SUNDAY BLOODY SUNDAY” based 
on his own idea with an original screen- 
play by critic Penelope Gilliatt. Before 
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A highly talented, deeply sensitive and very charming director discusses 
what is perhaps the most controversial film of his career — as well as the 
curious love-hate attitudes he feels toward his new second home, Hollywood 


beginning work on “THE DAY OF THE 
LOCUST”, he directed a segment for 
David Wolper’s “VISIONS OF EIGHT”, a 
study by eight international directors of 
events at the Munich Olympics. 

Schlesinger grew up in comfortable 
circumstances in Hampstead, the 
eldest of five children born to a noted 
pediatrician and his wife. He was from 
an early age an enthusiastic and adept 
amateur magician. “The mixture of 
spoof, technical dexterity and audi- 
ence control of the illusionist closely 
parallels the craft of the filmmaker,” 
Schlesinger has explained. ‘‘My 
interest in magic may well have been 
the first glimmering of my ambition to 
translate images and illusions of life 
onto the screen.” 

He attended Uppingham, a public 
school, and was as he puts it “good at 
practically nothing, certainly not the 
things that mattered in public school 
life — like games.” He was fascinated 
by the theatre and hungrily awaited the 
twice-yearly visits to the London West 
End which his parents allowed him and 
his brothers and sisters. “The theatre 
was avery special occasion for me and 
| relished each experience. For days 
afterward ld think about the sets and 
the costumes — even the color of the 
curtain. Everything about it excited 
me.” 

In 1948 Schlesinger was drafted into 
the National Service and served in Eng- 
land and the Far East with the Royal En- 
gineers. It was while in the Army that he 
first became seriously involved in 
presenting theatrical entertainments. 
He and Kenneth Williams, a fellow 
soldier later to become a popular stage 
and TV comic in England, produced 
and acted in magic and variety shows. 

Upon completion of his military 
service, Mr. Schlesinger entered 
Oxford where he joined the University 
Dramatic Society. He began to dabble 
in photography and also bought a 
motion picture camera. 

“| had been playing with film since | 
was 11 years old when | had my first 
9.5mm camera. | made films about a 
day in the life of a schoolroom, that sort 
of thing. In the Army before | went out 
to the Far East we filmed a melodrama 
called ‘HORROR’ about two escaped 
convicts. | was one of them.” 

At Oxford, Schlesinger and some 
friends made two 16mm films. One was 
about a hanging in the 17th Century 


and the other, a fantasy fairy tale, was 
blown up from 16mm to 35mm and 
shown at Several local cinemas in the 
provinces of England. “It was a really 
very bad movie,” Schlesinger recalls. “I 
remember when | first saw it on a big 
screen someone who was sitting near 
me who had no idea whom he was next 
to said, ‘Well, | suppose someone must 
have had some fun doing that!’ ” 

At the same time, Schlesinger began 
to act in university productions. He 
appeared in a production of Thornton 
Wilders “The Happy Journey From 
Camden to Trenton” and shortly after 
decided to take a crack at becoming a 
professional actor. 

He acted with a number of repertory 
companies, on TV and in several 
productions in the West End. At the 
same time he kept on with photog- 
raphy, often doing studies of his fellow 
actors. He also continued to make 
16mm films. One, “SUNDAY IN THE 
PARK”, filmed in Hyde Park, was made 
while he was playing in a West End 
revival of “Mourning Becomes Electra”. 
“I'd get the rushes delivered to the 
stage door and sit in my dressing room 
and look at them on a portable Movi- 
ola. | only had a small bit in the play. | 
was on at nine and off at ten past nine 
so until curtain calls | could work on the 
film.” 

When it became apparent that 
Schlesinger the actor was not about to 
set the London theatre world on fire, he 
began sorting about for production 
work in films. Michael Balcon, head of 
Ealing Studios, turned down his 
application to work as an assistant 
there, but his short films sufficiently im- 
pressed the powers at the BBC to get 
him work on several of their 
documentary series, including the 
much-acclaimed Monitor program, for 
which he directed several segments, 
including featurettes on the circus, the 
Cannes Film Festival, the Brighton 
Amusement Park and the hi-fi record 
craze. According to Gene Phillips, 
whose recent monograph on British 
film directors devotes a chapter to 
Schlesinger’s work in these film essays, 
Schlesinger “sought to probe beneath 
the surface of the event that he was 
examining. in order to get human 
dimension implicit in the situation.” 

The most celebrated of Schles- 
inger’s TV films was “TERMINUS”, shot 
in 1961 and awarded a prize at the 
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Venice Film Festival. 

“I have always been interested in 
people and their relationship to one 
another,” Schlesinger has explained. In 
“TERMINUS” he filmed all sorts of 
human situations at Waterloo Station 
from wedding parties to a lost little boy. 
Critical studies of Schlesinger’s work 
never fail to point out that this 45- 
minute film about human beings in a 
hurry served as a prologue for much of 
his later work. “We wanted to juxta- 
pose the different kinds of people to be 
found in a railway station. Under one 
roof we found all of the misery, hap- 
piness, loneliness, bewilderment and 
lost people to be found anywhere in the 
world.” 

Schlesinger’s documentary work 
had attracted the attention of Italian 
producer Joseph Janni, who had 
recently settled in England. On the 
basis of “TERMINUS” Janni was able to 
convince a group of financial backers 
to allow Schlesinger to make his first 
feature film, “A KIND OF LOVING”, 
based on a novel by Stan Barstow 
about the problems of a young work- 
ing class man, fed up with his dull office 
job and trapped into a loveless 
marriage. “A KIND OF LOVING” dealt 
with themes which Schlesinger was to 
explore later in other films. The office 
worker, Vic, played by Alan Bates in his 
first film role of consequence, settles at 
the end of the film for “another try” with 


his wife in hopes that “a kind of loving” 
will grow between them. Schlesinger 
has said that his films are about the 
problems that people have in finding 


security and happiness in life and the 
need for accepting what is second best 
when that is all one can possibly hope 
for. 

The film was an enormous critical 
and financial success in England and 
Schlesinger and Janni had no difficulty 
in financing their next project, “BILLY 
LIAR”, based on the novel by Keith 
Waterhouse and the play by Water- 
house and Willis Hall. By this time the 
revived socially conscious British 
cinema was in full swing. But 
Schlesinger was less attracted to so- 
cial realism per se than in getting to the 
heart of the psychological reality of his 
characters. Nevertheless, “BILLY LIAR” 
has a gritty, realistic look and its social 
dimension is inherent in the story about 
a shy fantasy-ridden clerk in a north of 
England industrial town who seeks to 
make his workaday life bearable by 
retreating into a world of fantasy. He 
rejects his one opportunity to leave his 
family to begin anew in London offered 
him by a free-spirited young girl pass- 
ing through his home town (Julie 
Christie) and returns instead into his 
old way of life. “Billy settles for living in 
a world of fantasy,’ Schlesinger has 
said. “He accepts this as a safety valve 
which protects him from facing life’s 
problems and so he simply gives up 
trying to communicate with others 
altogether.” 

Schlesinger had met Julie Christie 
some years before when he was 
making a TV documentary about the 
Central London Acting School. After his 
enormous success with “BILLY LIAR”, 


John Schlesinger, director of Paramount’s “THE DAY OF THE LOCUST” began his career as 
a stage actor, became a documentary film-maker and got his chance to direct his first 
feature, “BILLY LIAR”, in 1963. He has made a total of seven films since then. Some have 
been resounding commercial flops (“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD”, “SUNDAY 
BLOODY SUNDAY”), while others have scored smashing successes (“DARLING”, “MID- 
NIGHT COWBOY”). For the latter film he won an Academy “Oscar” for Best Direction. The 
Academy also honored the picture as Best Film of the year. 


he joined with novelist Frederic 
Raphael in creating a film especially for 
Julie Christie, “DARLING”, produced 
again by Joseph Janni. Schlesinger re- 
calls that he and Raphael began with 
the idea of the “ghastliness of the 
present day attitude of people who 
want something for nothing.” Diana 
Scott, played by Christie, emerged as a 
composite of various people they both 
had known. Although the film was a big 
success in London and an enormous 
critical and financial success in 
America, winning Oscars for Christie 
and Raphael and a nomination (his 
first) for Schlesinger, he now feels that 
the film “holds up less well” than any of 
his others. “It dates badly,” he says. 

During the filming of “DARLING” 
Nicolas Roeg, the movie’s cameraman 
and now a director in his own right, 
showed Schlesinger and Raphael a 
copy of Thomas Hardy’s “Far From the 
Madding Crowd”. 

“| was attracted to Hardy,” 
Schlesinger has explained, “because | 
was tired of presenting negative solu- 
tions to current problems. Hardy 
observed people’s relationships very 
truly. He saw life as an endurance con- 
test and felt that if Fate or Providence 
— call it what you will — knocks you 
down, you must pick yourself up and 
force yourself to go on. Here is a real 
affirmation of existence.” 

The film was shot in color (Schles- 
inger’s first time) in Dorset, the county 
which Hardy called Wessex. From the 
beginning, with production designer 
Richard MacDonald (who worked on 
“THE DAY OF THE LOCUST”) and with 
Nicolas Roeg, the cameraman, there 
was a very conscious effort to control 
the color, to film it in muted tones that 
would capture the “unique experi- 
ence” of the English landscape Hardy 
so vividly describes. The film took 
nearly six months to shoot and was 
widely heralded by MGM as their 
“spectacle” for 1967. Though raptur- 
ously received in England, where it was 
a great popular success, the film 
opened to negative reviews in America 
and was, despite several Oscar 
nominations, a financial bust. 

The failure of “MADDING CROWD” 
made it difficult for Schlesinger to 
finance his next film, “MIDNIGHT 
COWBOY”, based on James Leo 
Herlihy’s 1965 novel, which Schlesinger 
had read while on holiday in 
Marrakech. Since the subject was 
American, Schlesinger turned to 
Jerome Hellman, a young producer 
who had been courting him with proj- 
ects since the days of “BILLY LIAR”. 
Hellman and Schlesinger’s problems in 
getting the film off the ground have 
been well-chronicled. It was turned 
Continued on Page 672 
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So we’d have to be pretty accommo- 
dating for so many of them to see us so 
regularly. 
If that’s not convincing enough, 

talk to us before you go on your next 

shoot. You might be surprised 

at how easy we are to talk 
to. Besides, it couldn’t 
hurt. 


) CAMERA 47 
MART fx. 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 
456 W. 55th Street, New York, 


N.Y. 10019 (212) 757-6977 
SALES:SERVICE:-RENTAL 


BEHIND THE CAMERA ON THE MAN TN THE GLASS BOOTH 


Exteriors on the streets of New York are combined 
with interiors on Hollywood sound stages to create 
the cinematic version of a hard-hitting stage drama 


By DAVID HAMMOND 


“THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH” 
was a provocative, much talked-about 
play, both on Broadway and on the 
London stage. Its unique subject 
matter touched the two areas impera- 
tive to the vivid presentation of a story 
to an audience — the brain and the 
heart. Now it has been made into a 
major motion picture by The American 
Film Theatre, founded and directed by 
Ely Landau. 

It's the story of a man, Arthur Gold- 
man (is he victim or victimizer of Nazi 
Germany?) who is captured and 
brought to trial by the state of Israel for 
crimes against humanity. Is he an SS 
Colonel? A German-Jew? Is he one of 
us, all of us? Goldman’s behavior and 
his arguments provide a fascinating 
commentary on the many contradic- 
tions revolving around the concept 
“human.” The unfolding of Goldman’s 
tale is supercharged with important 
thematic concerns, and finally makes a 
fierce, sharply dramatic statement 
about common humanity — its ironies, 
weaknesses and general involvement 
in guilt. 

The intricate role of Goldman, with 
all its nuances and shadings, required 
an actor with enormous range and 
versatility. A genuinely gifted actor who 
has enriched both stage and screen for 
many years, most recently as a 
producer-director, Maximilian Schell, 
was chosen by Landau to play Gold- 
man. 

Lois Nettleton, one of the most gifted 
young actresses gracing the 


contemporary scene, stars with Schell 
as the Israeli prosecutor who brings 
charges against Goldman for his 
crimes against humanity. 

“THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH” 
required the guiding talent of a skilled 
director, and the production had sucha 
man in Arthur Hiller. A director of the 
“new breed”, Hillers energy and 
creative approach to his material are 
evidenced by the versatile range of his 
credits. The highly regarded “POPI,” 
the amusing Neil Simon comedy, “THE 
OUT-OF-TOWNERS,” the Paddy 
Chayefsky film, “THE HOSPITAL,” the 
musical “MAN OF LA MANCHA” and 
the sensitive film version of Erich 
Segal’s number one bestseller, “LOVE 
STORY”, as well as the hilarious film 
adaptation of Neil Simon’s “PLAZA 
SUITE” — all are indicative of Hiller’s 
directorial range and individual style. 
He received an Oscar nomination for 
“LOVE STORY”. 

Hiller was not the only tapped-by- 
Oscar man on the set. He was direct- 
ing “THE MAN IN THE GLASS 
BOOTH”, from a screenplay by the ac- 
complished Edward Anhalt, winner of 
two Academy Awards for “BECKET” 
and “PANIC IN THE STREETS”. 

“TME MAN IN THE GLASS 
BOOTH’s” Director of Photography, 
Sam Leavitt, is another Oscar Winner. 
One of Hollywood’s top cinematog- 
raphers, he received the Academy 
Award for the lensing of “THE DEFIANT 
ONES”. In addition, Leavitt has been 
honored by eight more nominations in 


the annual run for the Oscars. Included 
among his credits are: “GUESS WHO’S 
COMING TO DINNER?”, “THE MAN 
WITH THE GOLDEN ARM”, “EXO- 
DUS”, “ANATOMY OF A MURDER”, “A 
STAR IS BORN”, “CRIME IN THE’ 
STREETS” and “CAPE FEAR.” 


(ABOVE RIGHT) Academy Award-winning Director of Photography Sam Leavitt, ASC at work on the set of “THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH”. 
(BELOW LEFT) In one half of what can only be called a “schizophrenic” role, Maximilian Schell, as a wealthy financier, survivor of a Nazi concen- 
tration camp, graciously hosts a party in his New York penthouse. (RIGHT) The other side of the split personality: Having been abducted to Israel and 
placed on trial as the former commandant of an infamous death camp, the erstwhile victim of German oppression insists on dressing in the uniform of 
a Nazi officer as he faces trial in an Israeli courtroom. 


f 


In the following interview, Leavitt 
discusses his assignment as Director of 
Photography on “THE MAN IN THE 
GLASS BOOTH”: 


QUESTION: Where did you shoot 
“THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH”? 


LEAVITT: We shot for five days in New 
York and then came back to Holly- 
wood, where we shot for 22 days, 
mostly at the 20th Century-Fox studios. 


QUESTION: What did the New York 
shooting entall? 


LEAVITT: We shot the establishing 
exteriors there, including a few night 
scenes involving cars. We shot night 
and day in all kinds of weather and it 
was pretty rough, because we had to 
shoot against light skies and dull skies 
and blue skies and they were all sup- 
posed to match. The lab did a pretty 
good job of matching. It would have 
been nice if we could have waited to get 
the right light, but these days that just 
isn’t possible. You just have to go 
ahead and shoot in whatever weather 
you have and just do the best you can. 


QUESTION: What about the night 
shooting? Any problems? 


LEAVITT: The main problem was find- 
ing buildings that were lit up at night, 
because if you have nothing but a black 
background, why go to New York to 
shoot? You’d be better off to shoot it on 
the stage. For example, we’d start a 
shot on a building that was lit and then 
pan around to buildings that weren't lit 
because the lights had just gone off. So 
we had to shoot some extra scenes at 
an earlier time when the lights were still 
on. Because of the energy problem you 
couldn’t get anybody to leave their 
lights on. Once in a while we’d ask 
somebody in a building to put their 
lights on, which they usually did, but 
you can’t put all the lights on in all the 
buildings on Central Park West. To 
make things even more difficult, we’d 
shoot all night and into the morning 
hours when it was almost daylight — 
but I'd still have to make those shots 
look like night. 


QUESTION: Did you have any 
trouble getting sufficient exposure 
in those night long-shots? 


LEAVITT: | knew | would have that 
problem, so | went and talked to the 
people at the T.V.C. Lab, which was 
doing our processing in New York, and 
they told me that if | could get four foot- 
candles of light onto the film, they could 
take it from there. So we rented some 
ultra-speed lenses (as fast as T/1.1) 


On the terrace of a New York penthouse (that was once the home of famed artist Norman 
Rockwell), Schell takes direction from director Arthur Hiller. The penthouse interiors were built 
and filmed. on the sound stages of the 20th Century-Fox studios in Hollywood. Filming on this 
terrace, 23 stories above New York’s Central Park posed thorny lighting and equipment problems: 
How does one hoist Brute arcs and the huge generator to run them 23 stories? 


and shot wide open with available light. 
We gave the lab at least four foot- 
candles and they processed the film 
with their special Chem-Tone process. 
The footage looked beautiful. 


QUESTION: What sequence in New 
York was the most difficult to 
shoot? 


LEAVITT: The roughest was a se- 
quence which was shot on the terrace 
of a penthouse 23 floors up. | really 
needed a couple of Brutes up there, but 
there were two problems. The first was 
the expense, which is always a critical 
item for an independent company, and 
the second was the sheer problem of 
hoisting two Brutes (and the generator 


to run them) 23 stories up to where we 
were shooting. | finally asked them to 
give me one Brute, knowing that it 
wouldn't cover the set except in a 
particular section. Since the Brute was 
needed for daylight fill, | had the arc 
converted from yellow light to blue light 
by means of a converter that raised the 
color temperature. | figured that I'd fill 
in the rest of the area with FAY lights. 
However, the FAY lights have a ten- 
dency to go toward the red side 
because the dichroic filters fade, and 
even when you put blue gels over them 
you still get a red situation. Under such 
conditions, it might be better to do the 
whole picture in yellow light and let the 
lab put the blue in. 

Continued on Page 700 


Setting up on a Hollywood sound stage to shoot a scene for “THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH”, 
a production of the American Film Theatre, the first “National Theatre-on-Film”. In its premiere 
1973-74 season, the AFT presented, on a subscription basis, eight motion pictures based upon 
great works of the contemporary theatre. They were shown in matinee and evening performances 
on two consecutive weekdays each month in more than 500 theatres throughout the United States 
and Canada. The 1975 season includes five more films. 
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THE LIGHT WHICH GIVES THE MOST LUMENS PER WATT 


The latest data on high-efficiency CSI and HMI metal halide 
ee plus frame rates and shutter angles which make it 


possib 


By DAVID W. SAMUELSON 


Metal Halide lamps are enclosed mercury arc light 
sources with metal halide additives which produce an 
enormous amount of light for the amount of electric current 
they consume. 

There are two principal types of MH lighting: CSI made by 
Thorn Lighting Limited and HMI made by Osram GMBH. 

A typical metal halide lamp will produce 90 lumens of 
5000°K (182 Mireds) light per watt of electricity. By 
comparison, a blue-filtered conventional tungsten halogen 
lamp produces only about 14 lumens per watt. 

For 3200°K (313 Mireds) operation, the MP lamp must be 
filtered and the tungsten lamp remain clear. The respective 
outputs are then 60 and 27 lumens per watt. 

For the film cameraman the advantages of MH lighting 
are that a lamp bright enough to fill the shadows caused by 
sunlight or illuminate a large area may be operated off a 
domestic supply and distributed by comparatively light- 
weight cables. Even if operating away from a mains supply, 
a very much smaller generator than heretofore will be 
required. 

MH lamps must have an AC supply and a ballast unit. If 
fitted in especially designed luminaires, they are capable of 
greater degrees of flood or spot than tungsten lamps. 


MORE TO MH LIGHTING THAN JUST PLUGGING INA 
BULB AND SWITCHING ON. 


MH lamps must have a ballast unit between the supply 
and each lamp head. Normal ballast units produce a “sine 
wave” light output of twice the frequency of the input supply. 
Ballast units designed for 50 Hz are suitable for 60 Hz, and 
vice versa. 

An inherent problem of MH lamps (under normal 
circumstances) is that the light emitted is not of a constant 
luminosity, but decays by 60 or 85 per cent twice during 
every AC cycle. To ensure that scenes illuminated by MH 
lighting show no flicker or scintillation on the screen, it is 
necessary that the supply frequency, the camera speed and 
the shutter angle be known, constant and compatible. 

The light decay problem may be overcome by the use of a 
ballast unit specially designed for cinematography which 
will produce light which has almost no decay time and which 
makes filming possible at almost any speed and with almost 
any shutter angle. 

Even if a cameraman does not deliberately set out to use 
MH lights, he will undoubtedly encounter them if ever he has 
to film by the light of a flood-lit sports stadium or other large 
areas where this form of lighting is most generally used. 

Like any other arc, MH lamps emit a certain amount of UV 
light and, in consequence, must be shielded by glass. MH 
bulbs, except in sealed beam form, must not be touched 
with bare fingers, the sodium from which cause 
devitrification of the quartz envelopes. 


Color Balance 


Used on their own or as a daylight fill, MH lights give a 
light which produces negatives of even color balance which 
may be finally corrected in the laboratory to make normal 
looking prints. 

Used in conjunction with Tungsten Halogen lighting, for 
other than placing behind a window to simulate daylight 
pouring into a room, color matching is a little more difficult 
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for them to be used for cinematography without flicker 


and cameramen are advised to make their own tests. 


THERE ARE TWO TYPES OF MH LAMPS 
Metal Halide Lamps 


Two types of MH lamps are generally available for use by 
cinematographers. Physically they are very different. The 
color temperature of the light is also different but both may 
be used successfully for daylight filming. The light decay 
time (which affects flicker) is also different. 


CSI Lamps (Made by Thorn Lighting Limited, Great 
Britain) 


Color temperature: The color temperature of light from 
CSI bulbs does not approximate to a “black body” source 
and cannot accurately be measured with a color meter. 
They are matched approximately to daylight by the use of a 
quarter- or half-blue filter, or to 3200°K (313 Mireds) 
artificial light by the use of a quarter -or half-orange filter. If 
CSI lighting is the sole source of illumination, an 81EF (53 
Mired) filter may be used on the camera and the lighting 
remain clear.) 

Sizes Available: 1000 watt. Plain or mounted in a pre- 
focus type sealed beam unit with a choice of five spreader 
lenses giving beams of various shapes and degrees of 
divergence. The bare bulb may be used in the conventional 
luminaires but will be less efficient in terms of light output 
and lamp life if factory-mounted in a sealed unit. 

In very broad terms, a single 1000-watt CSI sealed beam 
lamp is equivalent to between three and five blue-filtered 
2KW tungsten halogen lamps used in modern reflector 
fittings and of the same number of 5 KW lamps used in 
fresnel fittings. A group of four CSI lamps operating off a 
240-volt AC mains supply, consuming 25 amps of power, 
has approximately the same light output as a 225-amp brute 
arc which requires a special 110-volt DC supply. 
Furthermore, one brute weighs as much as about 20 CSI 
lamps. 

Power Requirements: 220/240-volt single-phase AC. 

CSI lamps require a 30-second warm-up time. Later 
models fitted with a large base which has the pins spread 
apart may be switched on and off ad lib. Earlier models 
require up to 10 minutes to cool off before they may be re- 
lit. 

CSI lamps in sealed units may be handled with bare 
fingers. 


HMI LAMPS (Made by Osram, West Germany) 


Color temperature: 5500°K (182 Mireds); very similar to 
that of a black body source. 

Sizes Available: 575, 1200, 2500, and 4000-watt. 

Power requirements: 220/240 volts AC single-phase for < 
all except the 4000-watt lamp, which requires 380 volts. 

The light output on the 575-watt lamp is approximately 
the same intensity as an unfiltered conventional 2K, the 
1200-watt to a 5K, the 2500-watt to a 10K, and the 4000-watt 
to a brute. It must be remembered that the blue filtering will 
halve the efficiency of a tungsten lamp and the orange 
filtering the efficiency of an HMI lamp by one third. 

HMI lamps require an initial warm-up period of three 
minutes, after which they may be switched on and off ad lib. 

Osram is developing a 200-watt bulb which, together 
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with a suitable inverter, will make it possible to operate a 
highly efficient MH lamp off a battery supply. The possibility 
of truly portable daylight fill when shooting people in hard 
sunlight would then become a practical reality. 


WITH HMI LIGHTING CERTAIN RULES MUST BE 
OBSERVED. 


MH Lighting Camera Settings. 


Several possibilities exist for the supply of power suitable 
for MH lighting. 

Each introduces its own complications and, unless the 
restrictions of each are recognized and filming done within 
the limitations, uneven exposure of successive frames may 
result. 


Single-phase, Sine Wave AC 


A normal choke type ballast unit, as used in sports stadia, 
etc. produces two pulses of maximum illumination for every 
cycle of AC. Between these the luminosity of the light drops 
by 60 per cent for CSI lamps and 95 per cent for HMI. For 
totally flicker-free operation the frequency of the AC supply, 
the speed of the camera and the shutter opening must be 
interrelated, viz: 

Two light pulses per frame 

Camera speed = supply frequency X shutter angle + 360 
Shutter angle = camera speed x 360 + supply frequency 
Supply frequency = camera speed x 360 + shutter angle 

The degree of variation that will be found to be tolerable 
on the screen will depend upon the standards to which the 
cinematographer is working, if any unlit area or area lit by 
tungsten lighting is included in the picture (by comparison 
with which any flicker will be more noticeable), the latitude 
of the filmstock (emulsions producing poor shadow detail 
will tend to accentuate flicker) and the cut-off efficiency of 
the shutter (a shutter which exposes one part of the frame 
for longer than another) may introduce flicker. To ensure 
even exposure throughout, it is essential that the camera 
shutter open time is correctly set relative to the supply 
frequency to within +5 per cent for CSI and +3 per cent for 
HMI lamps. 

It is possible to operate off 60 Hz at 24 fps with a 180- 
degree shutter using 2% peaks of light every 2⁄2 cycles. 
Such operation will be free of flicker, provided that the light- 
ing supply, the camera speed and the shutter angle are all at 
optimum. There is very little tolerance, making it advisable 
to use a mains-driven camera motor and an accurately 
measured shutter angle. There may be a very slight 
variation in exposure levels between scenes. 


Motion Picture Type Ballast Units 


Special Ballast units, which produce a light with a 
minimum decay period have been designed and may be 
used at almost any camera speed at any shutter angle. 


Triplicated Lighting 


Sports stadia and other areas lit by groups of three 


similar MH lights mounted on one fixture, each group of 
See oe a ae eS eee 


TRIPLICATED LIGHTING 
Possible Camera Speeds for any Shutter Angles of 120° or more 


Lighting 

supply 

Frequency 

50 Hz. 100, 75, 42.9, 37.5, 33.3, 30, 27.3, 25, 23, 21.4, 20, 18.7 fps 
60 Hz. 120, 90, 72, 60, 51.4, 45, 36, 32.7, 30, 27.7, 25.7, 24, 22.5 fps 


Maximum Possible Camera Speeds for 180° Shutter 

50 Hz. 150 f.p.s. 

60 Hz. 180 f.p.s. 

Maximum Possible Camera Speeds for 180° Shutter & Phase Positioning 
50 Hz. 300 f.p.s. 

60 Hz. 360 f.p.s. 
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three covering exactly the same area, at the same intensity, 
permit filming at almost any speed and shutter angle up to 
twice the mains frequency. 


MH LIGHTING CAMERA SETTINGS 
For flicker-free operation using a standard (choke) ballast unit 


CAMERA OPTIMUM 
SPEEDS | SHUTTER ANGLES (0) 


8 
12 
16 
18 
20 
22 


SHUTTER OPTIMUM 
ANGLES CAMERA SPEEDS 


—_ 
mE SS) OSLO OV 
4ANmMwwRann 


—_— 


12 
13 


13.3 
13.9 
14.8 
15.7 
16 

16.2 
16.7 
18.5 


*There are narrow windows at 12.5, 25 or 50 fps/50 Hz supply and 15, 30 
or 60 fps/60 Hz supply when the shutter may be set at any angle and adjusted 
while the camera is running. 


To calculate other shutter angles: 
50 Hz supply 
camera speed x 3.6 x number of light pulses per exposure. 
60 Hz supply 
camera speed x 3 x number of light pulses per second 
To calculate other camera speeds: 
50 Hz supply 
Shutter angle + 3.6 + number of light pulses per exposure 
60 Hz supply 
Shutter angle + 3 + number of light pulses per exposure 

The above figures are optimum. In practice, there is a 
tolerance of about +5 per cent for CSI lights and +3 per 
cent for HMI lamps. 

In totalling tolerances it should not be forgotten that the 
mains supply, while usually accurate to within half a degree 
of its statutory frequency, sometimes is as much as two per 
cent off optimum under load shedding conditions. 

Allowance must also be made for variations in the camera 
shutter opening which, on an adjustable shutter camera 
may be another one or two per cent. 

Mobile alternators may vary by as much as four or five 
percent, or more, from their desired setting. E 
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JOHN SCHLESINGER 
Continued from Page 661 


down by any number of studios for 
being “too depressing and un- 
commercial” (an experience repeated 
again recently with “THE DAY OF THE 
LOCUST”) and it was only after 
Hellman, writer Waldo Salt and Schles- 
inger himself deferred a large part of 
their salaries in lieu of a major per- 
centage of the profits that United 
Artists, particularly with the en- 
couragement of David Picker, agreed 
to finance the film. 

Schlesinger and Salt worked on the 
first draft of “COWBOY” ’s script in 
California where Schlesinger had 
rented a house in Malibu. Much of its 
observation of low life in and around 
Times Square is based on what 
Schlesinger saw in the cheap bars and 
all-night restaurants along Hollywood 
Boulevard. Few critics failed to men- 
tion how noteworthy it was that a British 
director could bring such a sense of 
social realism to a film made in what for 
him was a foreign country. “He has 
captured the atmosphere of New York, 
Miami Beach and the Texas Panhandle 
in ‘MIDNIGHT COWBOY’ as surely as 
he captured the atmosphere of the 
Hardy country in ‘FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD)’ or of an English 
factory in ‘A KIND OF LOVING’ and 
‘BILLY LIAR’,” Gene Phillips has noted. 

“COWBOY,” of course, was an 
extraordinary commercial success, as 
well as the Best Picture Oscar-winner 
for 1969. As a result Schlesinger and 
Hellman made fortunes from the film 
(its overall world-wide gross is 
estimated now to be close to $45 
million) as did United Artists, who did 
not now hesitate to allow Schlesinger, 
with Joseph Janni, to make “SUNDAY 
BLOODY SUNDAY’, an English 
domestic drama — based on 
Schlesinger’s original idea — and 
written by the critic Penelope Gilliatt. 

The period immediately following 
“SUNDAY BLOODY SUNDAY” was a 
dark time for Schlesinger. The film was 
not a commercial success, making an- 
other project difficult to finance. He was 
anxious to film “Hadrian VII”, based on 
the novel by Baron Corvo which had 
been recently adapted for the stage by 
Peter Luke. Schlesinger had gone back 
to the novel for his screenplay, written 
by Charles Wood, and had persuaded 
Dustin Hoffman to play the title role of 
the reclusive eccentric who fantasizes 
that he has become the first English 
Pope. Columbia at first agreed to 
underwrite the film, then backed away 
from the production which was already 
in its early stages of pre-production. 
“They let me know on Christmas Eve,” 
Schlesinger says somewhat ruefully. 
“Quite a present.” 
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His next project, an enormous West 
End musical based on the lives of 
Queen Victoria and her consort Albert, 
though produced, was a relatively 
unhappy experience for the director 
who says now that “no musical can 
possibly be well directed by anyone but 
a true choreographer.” 

In between he went to Munich to film 
an episode for David Wolper who was 
making a documentary about the 1972 
Olympic Games for which several other 
internationally Known directors also 
contributed, including Arthur Penn, 
Claude Lelouch and Milos Forman. 
(See American Cinematographer, 
November 1972) Schlesinger built his 
episode around the British entry in the 
marathon race, intercutting shots of the 
young man’slong-term preparation and 
training for the event with the actual 
race. During the filming, the Arab 
terrorists struck and Schlesinger’s 
footage of the fear and trembling sur- 
rounding the Olympic village is remark- 
able. 

Although “‘THE DAY OF THE 
LOCUST” was first offered to 
Schlesinger as early as 1967, he hadn't 
begun to prepare the project at all 
seriously until early in ’72 when pro- 
ducer Ronald Shedlo indicated that 
there was perhaps some studio inter- 
est in the project. 


Schlesinger re-read West’s novel 
and decided to commit himself. Waldo 
Salt began work on a first — later a 
second and third — draft and 
Schlesinger moved to Hollywood when 
it seemed fairly certain that Warner 
Brothers had decided to back the proj- 
ect. Unhappily, Warners withdrew 
without any explanation, leaving 
Schlesinger and Salt stranded. For 
some months back in England 
Schlesinger pondered whether or not 
to move on to something else. 
However, discussions with his 
“COWBOY” producer Jerome Hellman 
convinced him to persevere. Shedlo 
withdrew and Hellman now joined the 
enterprise. “The feelings were good, 
although no deal had yet been made 
with a studio to finance the project,” 
Schlesinger has said. “You know, the 
old team back together — that sort of 
thing.” While Hellman worked on 
securing financing, Schlesinger and 
Salt revised the script once more and, 
by the end of the year, Schlesinger had 
begun to line up a cast. 

It was only in early 1973 that 
Paramount agreed to a “development 
deal.” Schlesinger began work in ear- 
nest, hoping against hope that Para- 
mount would come through finally with 
the money for the production. The 
project was officially announced in May 
of '73 and “LOCUST” became a reality. 

“THE DAY OF THE LOCUST” took 24 


weeks to film and Schlesinger claims to 
have enjoyed the experience “perhaps 
as much if not more” than any other 
film he has directed. He rented a house 
in the Hollywood Hills just off the 
Sunset Strip, which he enjoyed living in 
so much that he purchased it shortly 
before the end of production. 
“Hollywood is a splendid mixture of 
things and styles,” he has said. “It is a 
very comfortable place to live. But one 
must be working. | would imagine it 
would be death here not to be involved 
and committed to one’s work...” 
Schlesinger, who is unmarried, lives 
in a townhouse in London and keeps a 
place in Kent where he is an avid 
gardener. when not working, he travels. 
He has owned a number of restaurants 
in London and still maintains one in 
partnership with an old school friend, 
The Grange, in Covent Garden. 
Schlesinger often directs for the 
stage in England. In the past he has 
staged productions for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company both at their 
London home, The Aldwych, where his 
credits include “The Days of the Trees”, 
starring Peggy Ashcroft, and at Strat- 
ford where he directed the seldom per- 
formed “Timon of Athens” starring Paul 
Scofield. He was recently appointed an 
Associate Director of the British Nation- 
al Theatre and recently staged a new 
production of Shaw’s “Heartbreak 
House”. In 1970, Mr. Schlesinger was 
made a Commander of the British 
Empire (C.B.E.) by Queen Elizabeth II. 
In the following interview, conduct- 
ed in Hollywood by Leigh Charlton 
following the West Coast preview of 
“THE DAY OF THE LOCUST”, John 
Schlesinger discusses his work on the 
film — plus the interesting dichotomy of 
his love-hate attitude toward Holly- 
wood. 


QUESTION: When were you asked 
to direct THE DAY OF THE LOCUST 
and how did it come about? 


SCHLESINGER: | was asked to do it 
before | made MIDNIGHT COWBOY by 
an American producer who openly said 
he didn’t think it was easy to get fi- 
nanced, but if | was interested, he 
would do it. And | was interested. After 
MIDNIGHT COWBOY, Warner Brothers 
said, “Come and do a picture for us; 
what would you like to do?” And 
amongst other things, | said I'd like to 
do this. So, the rights were got and we 
started work. | asked Waldo (Salt) to do 
the screenplay and we went through 
about three drafts in a period of two 
years (I was finishing up SUNDAY 
BLOODY SUNDAY as well). Then it 
seemed to be going nowhere and then 
we got Jerry (Producer Jerome Hell- 
man) involved so that the whole old 
team was back together again, after 
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Warner Brothers dropped it. We even- 
tually, after a long wait and a lot of push 
on our part, got it financed at 
Paramount. 


QUESTION: So you actually started 
thinking about it before MIDNIGHT 
COWBOY. 


SCHLESINGER. Yes. 


QUESTION: | think there’s a lot of 
similarity between thetwofilms. It’s 
interesting you were thinking about 
them at the same time. 


SCHLESINGER: They’re both kind of 
Odysseys. Odysseys of some kind of 
innocent. 


QUESTION: You have a reputation 
for being a perfectionist, which is 
obvious from your films. What kind 
of preparation did you go through to 
capture the thirties element, to set 
the film in an ‘‘historical 
framework”? 


SCHLESINGER: One thing we didn’t 
want it to seem to be is a piece of 
nostalgia. | think the period is fine, but | 
don’t think one should push it at 
people. You’ve just got to be correct. 
Much more important is to get the look 
of something right, and to determine, 
when you’re going to shoot a period 
film, whether you’re going to try to 
make it look like a film that was made 
then. For instance, in CHINATOWN Po- 
lanski opted very deliberately to go into 
the Panavision format because he 
wanted it to look like a film looking at 
the thirties in 1974. The cameraman, 
the designer and | decided we wanted 
the film to look, not as if it had been 
shot then, but as if we were, in a sense, 
looking at a period romantically. That’s 
why the score is romantic (lots of solo 


violins), so that it has a kind of romantic 
flavor with an essentially anti-romantic 
underbelly. We wanted the camera- 
work to look “sheeny,” not glossy, but 
have a sheen to it, which is why it’s soft. 
We wanted the color to be very well 
controlled. 


QUESTION: | hadn’t expected the 
film to look so “sparkling.” Why did 
you choose such a look, given the 
underlying cynicism of the story? 


SCHLESINGER: Because the whole 
thing is about the pursuit for beauty 
and romance, either in one’s dreams, 
or in a place that represents this, or in 
the making of other people’s illusions 
(like the making of movies), or in being 
in love — thinking you’re in love. It’s all 
about the quest for romance. 


QUESTION: You don’t think the look 
is in conflict with the apocalyptic 
vision? 


SCHLESINGER: No, I think that’s what 
it’s all about. | think it’s the promise 
held out like a very large, glistening 
carrot, and the essential violence that 
lies underneath all of us. Originally, you 
see, it was called “The Cheated” — 
which is interesting. 


QUESTION: Do you think the film 
could be set today? 


SCHLESINGER: Yes, but | didn’t want 
to do ‘that. You’d essentially have to 
change some of the story, but it’s hap- 
pening all the time. | don’t think it would 
be about the movies anymore; it might 
be about a rock idol instead. 


QUESTION: Do you think the rock 
world has taken over the glamour 
that movies once had? 


SCHLESINGER: Yes, very largely. | was 
very interested to go to.a big, big party 
a rock star was giving for his manager’s 
birthday (he shall remain nameless). It 
was a very impressive affair at Le 
Restaurant with a large, framed photo- 
graph of the yacht that had been given 
to his manager being brought in with a 
telegram attached saying we welcome 
you to come aboard your yacht. Anda 
horse that the lawyer had given him... 


QUESTION: Not a rubber horse? 


SCHLESINGER: A real horse. It was 
brought in, crapped all over the floor 
and was taken out again, a race horse. 
You see, that’s where all the millions 
are. | know some of these people and 
they’re fascinating. They’re the new rich 
of this place, along with some of the 
television stars. 


QUESTION: Hollywood still repre- 
sents the dream, whether it’s film or 
music. 


SCHLESINGER: Very much so. The 
dream is still the same. It’s a fantasy 
world; that’s why | like it. 


QUESTION: You’ve travelled the 
world. Is the seeking after dreams 
(and the disappointment inherent in 
that) more apparent in Los Angeles, 
or Hollywood? I’m thinking about 
MIDNIGHT COWBOY. You go to 
New York seeking a dream; people 
go places seeking dreams all the 
time. What is special about Los 
Angeles? 


SCHLESINGER: I think Los Angeles is 
the most seductive place I’ve ever lived. 
It does hold out apparent promise of 
everything — beautiful weather, 
oranges falling on the ground (that’s 
Continued on Page 680 


(LEFT) Schlesinger is a meticulous film craftsman who spends an enormous amount of time and effort in the pre-production planning of his 
films. He is shown here on the Battle of Waterloo set from “LOCUST” giving direction to real-life director William Castle (left), who plays a 
director of the thirties in the film. (RIGHT) Schlesinger did not want “LOCUST” to be a piece of nostalgia, or look like a film made in the period 
of the story when great stars such as Gloria Swanson ruled the lots. In this saat the Great Gloria herself visits him on the set during 
tite of the film, as did several other prominent stars of that era. 
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a) Crystal control motor for wireless sync sound. Other motor speeds from 10 to 50 fps forward and reverse, controlled by solid 
state electronics. Automatic slating with sync-pulse generator.(2) Rechargeable battery that adds a mere 13 oz. to the weight and 
attaches right to the camera.(3) Technologically, the most advanced through-the-lens metering system. The silicon cell has no 
memory. So it reacts instantly, responds uniformly to all colors and is practically unaffected by temperature changes. Rugged, 
accurate and reliable. (4) Light-emitting diodes indicate correct exposure in bright 13X reflex finder. The completely electronic sys- 
tem has no mechanical parts or moving needles that can fail due to rough handling. Lighted diodes are always visible even in dim 
light.) Electro-magnetic control for instant start and stop with shutter in closed position. (6) Electronically controlled single frame 
capability assures the kind of accuracy and reliability found only in specially built animation units.(7) Superb picture steadiness to 


THE ALL NEW BOLEX EL! 
IT'S ELECTRONIC. 


We built this camera with every fact, so superb, he can blow up 
essential feature successful pro- _ his film to 35mm for theatrical 
fessionals use to create out- release if need be. 
standing 16mm commercial Now, study each Bolex EL 
films.Yet until now these same feature carefully. Inspect the 
pros have had to pay thousands camera inside and out. Com- 
more for these same advan- pare the price, quality and fea- 
tages—without having themin tures of our camera with any 
one camera. other 16 available. Then choose 
And, with the Bolex EL, a your very own Bolex EL. And go 
pro can film more easily and get out and experience camera 
superb results. Asa matterof performance. 


satisfy the demands of the most discriminating pro.(8) The lens mount is so rugged and well-engineered you can safely carry the 
camera by the lens.(9) Automatic threading and spool ejector for swift change of film. (0 Complete line of superb optics: macro, 
power zoom, lenses with fully automatic exposure control, automatic depth of field scales, automatic diaphragm pre-setting, 
super fast f/1.1. aperture. @ Professional accessories include 400’ magazine, 

matte box, blimp, shoulder brace, u/w housing and many more. Bolex also i= D ) 4 — DLX 
has four H16 cameras, accessories and Bolex 421 optical/magnetic sound Paillard Incomporated 

projector. Write for full-color brochure and catalog and tell us if you'd like 1900 | ower Road, Linden, New Jersey 07036 
to seea film we produced about the EL. Canada: W. Carsen Co. Ltd., 31 Scarsdale Rd., Don Mills, Ont. 


THE NEW SWINTEK ” HITCHHIKER” 
CORDLESS MICROPHONE SYSTEM 


A tiny, lightweight, cordless microphone specifically designed 
to ride on the side of most professional single-system cameras 


Miniaturization seems to be a way of 
life today, so when Alan Gordon Enter- 
prises Inc. became exclusive inter- 
national distributor for the Swintek line 
of cordless microphone systems less 
than two years ago, it logically fol- 
lowed that a product would evolve from 
the union that would help ease the 
equipment burden faced by most 
camera and soundmen alike. 

A combination of AGE Inc.’s exper- 
tise in the motion picture equipment 
field and the ingenuity of Swintek engi- 
neers has resulted in the “Hitchhiker”, 
a new cordless microphone system de- 
signed to ride on the side of most 
professional single-system cameras. 

Measuring only 3/4” in thickness and 
weighing only 15⁄2 ounces, the “Hitch- 
hiker” was conceived by Frank Kelly, 
Marketing Manager of AGE Inc., Sound 
System Division. When he concluded 
that since RF microphones are always 
used with either single-system sound 
cameras (film or electronic) or double- 
system magnetic recorders, all of which 
possess their own power, an obvious 


approach in reducing both size and 
weight was to eliminate the need for the 
cordiess microphone systems’ internal 
power supply and to draw the power 
from whatever the system is being used 
with. 

Two basic problems faced by Kelly’s 
concept were that the new unit re- 
quired an operating voltage range from 
10 to 24 volts with either a plus or 
minus ground, and that the power drain 
from the donor source must be low 
enough to avoid too frequent battery 
changes. For example, the Nagra Ill, or 
IV, and the MA-11 amplifier, industry 
standards, use a positive ground sys- 
tem and if power were to be drawn from 
either with a conventional radio micro- 
phone system with a negative ground, 
the receiver board would be de- 
stroyed. The solution to these prob- 
lems was found in the unique and ex- 
clusive “Hitchhiker” floating ground, 
with a diode bridge that automatically 
seeks the correct ground required to 
match the “Hitchhiker” to its power 
source and a Suitable circuit to control 


The new Swintek “HITCHHIKER” Cordless Microphone weighs only 1512 ounces and is only 
3⁄4” thick. The antenna is shown on the right in this photograph. The “HITCHHIKER” features 
a unique and exclusive floating ground with a diode bridge that automatically seeks the 
correct ground to match the microphone to its power source (camera or recorder) and a 


suitable circuit to control the voltage range. 
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the voltage range. 

With the solution of these major 
problems, AGE Inc. and Swintek were 
able to launch production on the 
“Hitchhiker”, engineering it to draw less 
than 60 milliamps of power from 
camera or recorder. Pounds of weight 
were eliminated, as was the need for 
carrying spare receiver batteries. 

In addition, in order to provide pro- 
duction capability independent of a 
camera or recorder, accessory power 
supplies are available which allow the 
“Hitchhiker” to be powered by AC, or a 
five hour pocket-sized power supply. 
Special cables are available to draw 
power from the cigarette lighter of your 
car or from an amplifier, such as the 
MA-11, the Nagra, or any DC source up 
to 24 volts. Also, an inexpensive lan- 
tern battery will power three units for 
eight hours or a single unit for 25 hours. 
The variety of these choices assures 
the user will never be without power. 

The ‘‘Hitchhiker’’ system 
incorporates the latest highband VHF 
crystal-controlled transmitter and an 
exclusive crystal front end receiver 
permitting the use of multiple receivers 
as close as 50KC in frequency to be 
operated contiguously without co- 
channel interference. This crystal front 
end eliminates interference from other 
bands on close frequencies or much 
higher power outfits such as police and 
civilian radios, taxis, ambulances and 
other similar broadcasters who have 
proved to be the bane of film and TV 
sound recorders. The “Hitchhiker” 
enables the use of RF equipment in 
areas not possible with any other sys- 
tem. 

To further illustrate the value of the 
exclusive crystal front end, the legal 
band width in England for example, is 
only 171.1 to 172 Mgz. With conven- 
tional wireless microphone systems, 
only two or at most three systems can 
be used simultaneously within this 
band width without co-channel inter- 
ference unless highly directional 
antennas are employed, which is not 
practical. With the Swintek system, up 
to nine units can be used simul- 
taneously in the same band width with- 
out any problem. 

The FCC has under consideration, at 
this time, several proposals for opening 
additional band widths for the use of 
the motion picture and television 


industries other than the 450 Mgz band 
now legal for TV broadcasters. Swin- 
tek, however, can currently supply TV 
broadcasters certain frequencies for 
which licenses may be obtained by 
changing the transmitter charac- 
teristics of the Swintek system. One 
major broadcaster has already ob- 
tained licenses on units which operate 
simultaneously, though they are 
separated by only 50KC, which is not 
possible except with a Swintek crystal 
front end receiver. 

The “Hitchhiker,” especially adapt- 
able to the needs of the hard-news 
cameraman, is easily mounted on the 
side of film Cameras such as the CP- 
16/A, TGX, Frezzolini, and the Sony 
and Ichigami electronic news-gathering 
cameras. 

The “Hitchhiker” is ideally suited for 
use with the Nagra Ill and IV, both in the 
studio and especially in on-the-move 
double-system sound recording. Each 
of these recorders provides a regulated 
10 volt power output and maintains this 
voltage throughout the useful recorder 
battery life, thus eliminating any degra- 
dation of sound because of the 
tapering off of battery voltage. The 
“Hitchhiker” is easily attached to the 
side or back of the Nagra and, with only 
15% ounces of additional weight, pro- 
vides professional-quality cordless 
sound. 

A recent development of support 
equipment for the system now allows 
three receiver units to be housed in an 
operational porta-case, complete with 
all accessories including transmitters, 
DC or AC power supplies and weigh- 
ing a total of only six pounds. Special 
backpack units can record sound in 
temperatures as low as -35°F. The 
transmitter can be provided with water- 
proofing and, in fact, will be used by 
frogmen in space-capsule recovery 
programs so that their dialogue can be 
transmitted live to television audiences. 

Swintek has been in the cordless 
microphone field for many years, start- 
ing originally in the live entertainment 
industry. Today, more top-name 
performers are using Swintek Mark V 
Cordless Hand-held Systems than any 
other competitive product. Because of 
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The “HITCHHIKER” shown mounted on the CP-16A camera. The unit fits most single-system 
professional cameras, including the General and the Frezzolini. The new cordless micro- 
phone, with the need for its own internal power source eliminated, draws less than 60 milli- 
amps of power from its host camera or recorder, thus doing away with pounds of weight, plus 


the need for carrying spare receiver batteries. 


the unique front-end capability, as 
many as nine Swintek Mark V units 
have been in operation at the same 
time in the MGM Grand Hotel’s presen- 
tation of “Hallelujah Hollywood” in Las 
Vegas, and are found in all major show- 
rooms, including the Stardust, Hilton, 
Desert Inn, Sahara and many others. 
When Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. 
was appointed to market the Swintek 
Systems in the motion picture and tele- 
vision industries, AGE inc. assigned 
Kelly, an expert with more than 30 
years’ experience in the field, to con- 
duct a market study to determine the 
needs and requirements within the 
industry. A three-month survey 
revealed many universal compiaints 
about existing cordless microphone 
systems. These complaints included 
the following about transmitters: (a) 
case noise; (b) the type of microphone 
inputs supplied; (c) the method of 
attaching microphone to transmitter; 
(d) method of attaching antenna to 
transmitter; (e) the need for an im- 
proved battery-terminal connector; (f) 
the lack of an indicator to set a 
maximum audio output level un- 


compressed from the performer 
position. Receiver complaints in- 
cluded a need for further minimizing 
co-channel outside frequency inter- 
ference, and spurious noise, when 
working in close range of other broad- 
cast frequencies. Also general weight 
and size reduction. 

As a result of the findings of the sur- 
vey, by the time AGE Inc. introduced 
Swintek to the motion picture and TV 
industries, all of the above discrep- 
ancies had been corrected. 

Among the most important 
innovations introduced were an up- 
dated lavalier transmitter with dual- 
microphone input. The two inputs are 
for powering any dynamic microphone 
or any condensor microphone that can 
be powered from 9 volts. Special 
attention is given in ghost-powering the 
condensor microphone to avoid an in- 
crease in the low-end response of typi- 
cal lavalier mikes such as the ECM 50, 
CO-85, and the new Mini-Mic. 

Another was a method of setting the 
audio output level from transmitter 
position with the microphone on the 
Continued on Page 720 


(LEFT) Auxiliary power for use with the “HITCHHIKER” includes (left to right) a 12-volt pocket battery pack, power cable for connection with 
automobile lighter socket and 12-volt battery case. Sa ae Swintek microphone systems include (left to right) the Mark V, Mark IV and 


Mark Ill. The “HITCHHIKER” is ideally suited for use wit 


double-system sound recording. 


Nagra III and Nagra IV recorders in the studio, and especially in on-the-move 
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you won't see our name 
in the credits -but you 


now we're there 


... there because the Arriflex 2C’s unique design and outstanding 
‘capabilities have made it an essential part of almost every 
cinematographer’s production requirements. 


Cameramen and directors rely on the Arri 2C to get those special 
impact-making shots that add visual excitement to any film. Why? 
Functional design — the Arri 2C is the smallest, lightest weight, 
easiest to use hand held 35mm reflex camera there is. 

And versatile — with a range of accessories to adapt it 

for almost any application. 


As a prime camera...second camera... 
or for those very special shots... 

the Arri 2C should always be a part 

of your production requirements. 


Ain 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 1050, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 * 1011 Chestnut Street, Burbank, Calif. 91502 
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JOHN SCHLESINGER 
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quite literal; it does happen, right in my 
own garden here), nature that is never 
quite real, the instant garden you see in 
Beverly Hills — instant trees, instant 
everything. It’s instant gratification, it 
seems to me, here, filled with beautiful 
people. Instant sex; instant promise; in- 
stant stardom; instant failure. “So and 
so’s not hot anymore.” “Okay, cross 
him off.” “So and so’s not bankable 
anymore.” “Okay, cross him off.” It’s in- 
stant. It’s all instant. And yet, you can 
go on existing. There’s the story told 
about the man who said: “You get up in 
the morning and you have a little break- 
fast and you have a little swim and you 
lie in the sun and have a little lunch and 
you have a little nap and you have a 
little sex and you have a little swim and 
you have a little cocktail and you havea 
little dinner and you have a little sleep 
and you have alittle sex and you have a 
little breakfast and you have a little 
swim and you have a little cocktail and 
you have a little lunch and you have a 
little sleep and you have a little sex — 
and suddenly you’re sixty.” And | think 
it’s true, it does happen here! There is 
nowhere else in the world where I’ve 
seen people out walking the dog in 
their nightdresses at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


QUESTION: Is it more ruthless? 


SCHLESINGER: The whole business 
world is ruthless anyway — politics are 
ruthless; show business is ruthless, and 
you can equate the two. Because this is 
the center of show business and every- 
one’s counting their dollars and who’s 
hot and who isn’t and who’s on the A list 
for the parties and who isn’t. But that’s 
not only what this place is about. There 
is something | call the “maybe syn- 
drome”, which is typical of this place 
and which fascinates me. “Maybe I'll 
drop by for dinner tonight.” “Maybe PII 
see you later.” It’s very easy, because 
it’s all kind of motoring up to some- 
one’s house. Life is very easy, and very 
nice. It’s the maybe syndrome, and 
that’s pleasant. It’s what’s going on 
underneath the sun and the sprinklers, 
these awful, ruthless things going on. 
So it is a place where someone can say, 
“I don’t think we'll have a whorehouse 
here any longer; let’s turn it into a real 
estate office.” And boom, it’s done. And 
lve seen that happen, that’s what’s so 
fascinating. 


QUESTION: As an outsider, do you 
think you see things that other 
people take for granted? 


SCHLESINGER: They say they do. | 
don’t take things for granted, I’m 
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always looking at things anywhere | am 
because it’s my hobby as well as my 
profession, and | enjoy it very much. 


QUESTION: Didn’t | read some- 
where that you saw someone plant- 
ing an artificial Christmas tree on a 
grave in October (a scene in LO- 
CUST)? 


SCHLESINGER: Yes, | did. 


QUESTION: How many other things 
are there like that in the film? 


SCHLESINGER: I saw someone 
mowing the lawn in their pajamas and 
put that in, and I’ve always been fas- 
cinated by the sprinklers that sprinkle 
real plants, fake plants, concrete and 
then ultimately spill over into the pool. 
The water that is constantly going; 
water, water, everywhere, and not a 
drop to drink... 


QUESTION: I’d like to ask you about 
the character Tod in THE DAY OF 
THE LOCUST. m 


SCHLESINGER: | feel very much like 
him 


QUESTION: | would assume that 
means you identify with him — but 
why? 


SCHLESINGER: |! identify with Tod 
because lve had a kind of curious 
career in a way because I’ve always 
chosen to do subjects about which 
everybody says, “You’re not serious; 
you’re not really going to do that are 
you?” Toa certain extent some of them, 
not all of them, have been risks, con- 
scious risks on my part. And most of 
them have had trouble getting off the 
ground, and this one is no exception. 
So, in that sense, I’ve never really felt 
secure, | don’t think anybody in this 
business does. It’s curious that for all 
this ease and pleasant life, there is a 
sort of basic insecurity for so many 
people, going around in ideal circum- 
stances freaked, and protective of 
themselves. But I find that | can look at 
it... | don’t mean I grandly stand apart, 
but I don’t really want to be a part of the 
things that to me don’t matter in the 
whole showbiz life. Because once they 
start to matter, l'Il have more things to 
get paranoid about. If | really was on 
party lists and cared whether | was 
asked here or there... it would be just 
another burden. But I'll admit that it’s 
fascinating to go and eat off a gold 
plate at a producer’s house and watch 
the Cezanne disappear into the ceiling, 
to reveal the screen for the night’s film- 
watching. It is interesting to see that, 
and then the next night to go and have 
dinner sitting on the floor of a house in 


Topanga Canyon. Hollywood can be all 
those things. That’s why | love it. 


QUESTION: | found it interesting 
that in making your film you didn’t 
stick to the ending as written in the 
book. 


SCHLESINGER: But I did. The ending 
in the book has Tod being carried off 
screaming, imitating the ambulance. 
But the real ending in the book is that 
he lived an experience and then went 
off and put it down in a painting, as a 
kind of catharsis. That’s in the book 
and that’s what’s important about what 
we’re trying to say in the film. No matter 
what, the end is a catharsis, and out of 
it will come change. It is also saying that 
the end of the world is nigh, if we’re not 
careful. 


QUESTION: I didn’t pick up on your 
ending being in the book. | thought 
the debacle caused Tod to flip out. 


SCHLESINGER: | don’t interpret it that 
way. 


QUESTION: Do you agree, though, 
that you switched emphasis from 
Homer to Tod in the film? 


SCHLESINGER: No. | think that Homer 
is the only fully developed character in 
the book, other than Harry Greener. . 
Tod isn’t developed at all; he’s just a 
viewpoint — but in order to make a film, 
we had to dramatize Tod. 


QUESTION: But what effect do you 
think the Hollywood fire, the holo- 
caust, had on Tod? 


SCHLESINGER: | don’t think you 
should take the holocaust absolutely 
literally. It starts as a riot in which he is 
injured and witnesses someone he 
knows being submerged in the crowd. 
Having started to draw things about a 
Los Angeles holocaust and put them up 
on his wall, the whole thing starts to get 
into his head. It’s surreal, not realistic 
— which is why the end is so peaceful, 
all sunny and sprinklers. The crack in 
the wall of his apartment is still there, 
and the rose is still in it. 


QUESTION: But he’s gone. 


SCHLESINGER: But he’s going to put it 
all down; he’s started to do that. He’s 
not dead, as many people think. He’s a 
survivor. 


QUESTION: How strongly did. you 
feel about adapting THE DAY OF 
THE LOCUST? 


SCHLESINGER: Very. | thought it was a 
terrific book. Whenever one gets 
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Schlesinger is deeply concerned about people and the human condition. His films invariably 
deal with the semi-losers of life who have to settle for second-best. Of his work, he says, “I 
would hope that people would go to see my films and come away with something — some- 
thing about human relationships.” He has the rare ability to portray raw realism minus 
cyncism, and with an underlying compassion. 


tempted by a great piece of writing 
which is a classic, however, you realize 
that a classic belongs to them, to the 
people who are going to make value 
judgments. Therefore, it’s an added 
burden; an added responsibility. 


QUESTION: The performances are 
incredible. How do you work with 
your actors? Do you ever get the en- 
tire cast together and rehearse 
scenes? 


SCHLESINGER: | often rehearse for 
two weeks. | don’t do specific scenes, 
but the scenes-between-the-scenes — 
so that the actors and I, and the author 
(and a tape recorder constantly 
running) learn. We just throw around 
ideas so that we have time and space in 
which to experiment with the 
characters. The dance idea came out of 
a series of improvisations. 


QUESTION:. Then the cast was all 
together for a time? 


SCHLESINGER: Yes, for two weeks. 
We didn’t do all the big scenes, 
obviously not the revival meeting or 
anything like that; we just did the 
intimate scenes. | always do that. I’ve 
done it on the last four films. 


QUESTION: Once characters are 
discussed are the actors allowed a 
certain creative freedom? 


SCHLESINGER: Time to breathe a bit. 
That’s the luxury, of course, time to find 
out about anything. 


QUESTION: 
Meredith? 


What about Burgess 


SCHLESINGER: That was late casting. 
We’d cast someone else in the part, 
Paul Hartman, who died on the first day 
of rehearsal. So during the first week of 
rehearsal there was a new famous 
character actor or comic coming in 
every morning to audition. Improvise, 
in fact, with our other actors, in order to 
match up a father for Faye (Karen 
Black). That cut down on rehearsal time 
even more. 


QUESTION: It’s a marvelous per- 
formance. 


SCHLESINGER: I’m very pleased with 
the performances, | think they’re all 
terrific. 


QUESTION: I would imagine you’re 
rather an ideal director to work for, 
from an actor’s standpoint. 


SCHLESINGER: Not necessarily. Some 
people hate it. Atherton didn’t like the 
experience. He told me it was the last 
film he’d ever do with me. 


QUESTION: Why? 


SCHLESINGER: | gave him a rough 
time, | think. | think he wanted more 
attention perhaps. | get so into a film 
and the problems are so enormous that 
| can’t spend an awful lot of time worry- 
ing about the ego problems, or the 
neurosis of actors. After the day’s work 
is finished | frankly don’t much want to 
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see them. When the day’s over I’ve got 
other things to do — like the next day’s 
work to prepare — and I don’t want to 
have to have dinner with them or drinks 
with them and smooth their ruffled 
feathers. It’s a bit of a problem. And I’m 
getting a bit tougher about that now. 


QUESTION: In other words, you’d 
rather not spend your private time 
socializing with the actors. 


SCHLESINGER: Well, | see them on the 
set, take them through their paces, get 
them on and get them off (laughter). | 
know it’s a dreadful thing to say and | 
love them dearly; | love working with 
them, but enough already. 


QUESTION: What about screening 
rushes. Do you ever get the cast to- 
gether at night and watch a day’s or 
week’s rushes? 


SCHLESINGER: No. If an actor wants to 
see rushes he’s welcome, but not when 
I’m watching them. | once made a film 
with an extremely good actor in it, 
whom I have great admiration and re- 
spect for, but who had drunk too much. 
He saw the rushes of a certain scene 
which | thought were beautiful and he 
got up, insulted me, the rushes and 
everything else, and said ld mucked 
the whole thing up and shot it like some 
tnird-rate television director. From that 
day to this | will never see rushes with 
actors! Keep them out; that’s my motto. 
They’re only looking at themselves; 
they’re not capable of looking further, 
so they’re getting neurotic, and | don’t 
want any extra neuroses. I’m neurotic 
enough for six of them, | don’t need 
anybody else to be neurotic. Some- 
times l'Il screen rushes with an actor if | 
don’t think the performance is right and 
| want him to see something — and if I 
think he can take it. Julie Christie never 
came to see rushes; she hated seeing 
them. | don’t think Karen came very 
often. 


QUESTION: In the book, the Karen 
Black character is seventeen. In the 
film she doesn’t look seventeen, but 
that doesn’t seem to matter. 


SCHLESINGER: You didn’t think it did? 
I’m delighted to hear it, because so 
many people are going to be piss- 
assed about this book. When I read the 
book, frankly, she didn’t behave like a 
seventeen-year-old at all. When | was 
prompted by Waldo, who reminded me 
she was seventeen, | said, “I don’t 
believe she could be seventeen.” This 
is the problem with a classic, being true 
to the author. We started to look for a 
seventeen-year-old girl. There was no 
young girl who, when she was reading 
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Authorized CP-16 Dealers 
and Service Centers 


North American 
LISTING 


Effective as of: June 1, 1975 


— Dealer & Service 


®©) — Dealer 
®©) — Service 


CALIFORNIA 
(8) Alan Gordon 
Enterprises, Inc. 


5362 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 


North Hollywood, Ca. 91601 


(08) F&B/Ceco, Inc. 
7051 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90038 


D Adolph Gasser Inc. 
181 Second St. 
San Francisco, Ca. 94105 


San Diego Camera 
Exchange 

1071 Sixth Ave. 

San Diego, Ca. 92101 


COLORADO 


(©) Stan Phillips & Associates/ 


Camera Service 
2245 W. 30th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80211 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Brenner Cine-Sound 
5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20015 


FLORIDA 
(08) Image Devices, Inc. 
811 N.W. 111 St. 
Miami, Fla. 33168 
GEORGIA 
D Atlanta Film 
Equipment Rentals 
1848 Briarwood Rd., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30329 


HAWAII 

(0/8) Pacific Instrumentation 
5388 Papai Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96821 


ILLINOIS 

D Victor Duncan, Inc. 
676 N. St. Clair St. 
Chicago, III. 60611 


LOUISIANA 

(ns) Pan American Films 
822 N. Rampart St. 
New Orleans, La. 70116 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Sanford Camera & 
Projector Repairs 

1054 Massachusetts Ave. 
Arlington, Mass. 02174 


MICHIGAN 

D Victor Duncan, Inc. 
11043 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 48213 


MINNESOTA 

@s) Galaxy Film Service 
3000 France Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55416 


MISSOURI 


(018) Calvin Cinequip, Inc. 
215 W. Pershing Road 
Kansas City, Mo. 64108 


NEW JERSEY 

(0/8) Cinecraft International Inc. 
11 Caesar Place 
Moonachie, N.J. 07074 


NEW YORK 
(0/s) Camera Mart, Inc. 
456 W. 55th St 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
(0) F&B/Ceco, Inc. 
315 West 43rd St 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
(0s) Mobius Cine Ltd. 
7 East 47th St 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
NORTH CAROLINA 
(018) Standard Theatre 
Supply Co. 


125 Higgins St 
Greensboro, N.C. 27420 


TENNESSEE 

(0s) Bill Billings Photo 
129 South Front Ave 
Rockwood, Tenn. 37854 


(0) Motion Picture 
Laboratories, Inc. 
781 S. Main St 
Memphis, Tenn. 38102 


TEXAS 

(0s) Victor Duncan, Inc. 
2659 Fondren Dr 
Dallas, Texas 75206 
UTAH 

(0s) Stockdale & Co., Inc. 


200 E. First South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


WASHINGTON 

Glazer's Camera Supply 
1923 Third Ave 

Seattle, Washington 98101 


© Phototronics 
223 West Lake North 
Seattle, Washington 98109 


CANADA 

Cine Audio 
10251-106 St. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


@s) Alex L. Clark Limited 
30 Dorchester Ave 
Toronto, Ontario M8Z 4W6 


Branches: 
1070 Bleury Street 
Montreal 128, Quebec 
(o/s) 7104 Hunterwood Rd., N.W 
Calgary 51, Alberta 


Steve's Camera Service 
189 East 28th Ave 
Vancouver, B.C. V5V 2M3 


Western Camera Service Ltd. 
1855 West Fourth Ave 
Vancouver, B.C. V6J 1M4 
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Technology In The Service Of Creativity 


for us, could in any way convey, with- 
out seeming terribly unreal, the reams 
of affectations that girl had learned. Her 
literature was the movies, and the 
fantasy lives that the stars were 
portraying in the movies; that was her 
frame of reference. 


QUESTION: in the book it’s easier to 
overlook the age. 


SCHLESINGER: Yes, but try playing it. | 
defend the casting of Karen Black, 
which was certainly not our first choice, 
wholeheartedly. | think she’s brilliant in 
the film. | don’t think she’s ever been 
better. | think her performance is abso- 
lutely miraculous. 


QUESTION: How much control did 
you have over LOCUST? 


SCHLESINGER: Total. 


QUESTION: So there weren’t any 
compromises... 


SCHLESINGER: Well, there are always 
compromises, compromises with one’s 
self, but nobody said, “You can’t have 
her; you can’t have him; you must stop 
shooting; you can’t do that, that’s too 
much.” 


QUESTION: Even though you say 
the ending was at least partly hal- 
lucination, it’s still a pretty strong 
statement. Did you in any way have 
to play up the romance to balance 
off the apocalypse? 


SCHLESINGER: We tried to be as un- 
compromising with the material as we 
knew how. As | said, we’ve deliberately 
gone for a kind of look for the film, and 
a kind of feel for the film which 
communicates what Hollywood is like: 
it’s lovely. It’s lovely until suddenly 
someone says: “Sorry, old fellow, but 
your film has been cancelled.” And 
you’re left with rental on the house to 
pay for the next six months. “And, by 
the way, we’re stopping your expense 
check.” That’s the kind of thing that 
happens, and we all know it. It’s hap- 
pened to me. It happens to all of us. 


QUESTION: Does it bother you that 
the last sequence was shot on a set 
rather than on location? 


SCHLESINGER: It’s the only way we 
could make it. | feel the last scene 
works terrifically. 


QUESTION: And is even height- 
ened? 


SCHLESINGER: Heightened perhaps a 
little bit. | don’t know. No, I think it’s the 


only way we could control those num- 
bers of people and actually get away 
with less. And keep working and not 
have to worry about weather and 
whether it’s getting light and whether 
the crowds are coming out of Grau- 
man’s Chinese at ten-thirty. The 
conditions to shoot on location were 
dreadful. 


QUESTION: Do you have a favorite 
part of fiimmaking? 


SCHLESINGER: Yes, the music record- 
ing. Because you know it’s coming to 
an end; you’re suddenly seeing the 
touch of someone else’s expertise, 
which is coming as a wonderful 
surprise. 


QUESTION: You choose the music? 


SCHLESINGER: Oh, sure. | choose 
everything. I’m very fussy about music 
and fussy about the thickness of the 
scoring. That’s terrific because you 
suddenly see a lot of experts coming in, 
bringing it together for you and unless 
you've written the music yourself, you 
can't quite visualize what it’s going to 
be like. It adds another dimension, and 
that’s very exciting. 


QUESTION: Why did you decide to 
make THE DAY OF THE LOCUST? 


SCHLESINGER: Because | just thought 
that it would make a terrific film — 
which actually, in some ways, would ex- 
tend the book. That’s not to demean the 
book, and I hope it doesn’t do that. | 
think our film is very true to the spirit of 
the book, but in order to bring a classic 
book to the screen — if one wants to 
bring it to the screen, which may in it- 
self be criticized — then you’ve got to 
give it a life of its own. A film is a film; a 
book is a book. 


QUESTION: Then, you’re not con- 
cerned about the criticism of adapt- 
ing classics to films? 


SCHLESINGER: I’m not concerned with 
criticism — period. If I listened to every- 
body with two cents worth of criticism 
or opinion to put in | wouldn’t know if I 
was Arthur or Martha, as they say in 
England. One wants to be loved, yes, 
because we're all egotists — but finally, 
to hell with them. 


QUESTION: One thing I’ve noticed 
in all your films is the Interesting 
juxtapositions you set up. In LO- 
CUST the beautiful way the film 
looks in contrast to the desperation 
it captures, or the madam “who in 
any other town would be running a 
Continued on Page 721 
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a CP-I6/A 
and save $1225. 


Within three short years, the 
CP-16/A has become the most 
preferred 16mm sound camera in 
the TV-newsfilm/documentary 
field — with many of the larger 
stations standardizing their entire 
newsfilm operation on the CP-16 
camera system. 

No matter what new 
equipment developments may be 
in the offing for TV-news, our 
non-reflex CP-16 and CP-16/A 
camera models continue, and will 
continue, to make good 
equipment sense. Especially 
for those who operate 
“one-man-band” style. 


Aspecial offer 
from 

Cinema Products 
and your local 
¢€P-16 dealer. * 


Even though upgrading 
TV-newsfilm equipment is 
relatively inexpensive, there 
are stations that may find it 
increasingly difficult to do so — 
what with ever tightening 
budgets and the shrinking 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

And so, to introduce you to the 
CP-16 camera system, a system 
fully supported by an extensive, 
well trained dealer/service 
network, we are pleased to offer 
you, for a limited time only, a 
unique opportunity to acquire a 
CP-16 or CP-16/A at fantastic 


savings! 
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Here’s all you have to do. Trade 
in any 16mm newsfilm-type 
camera you presently own — 
whatever its condition, no matter 
how old — for a brand new, all 
new CP-16/A with built-in 
Crystasound amplifier. 

Your authorized local CP-16 
dealer will give you $1225 off list 
price on any CP-16/A camera 
package. Or $1000 off on a 
standard CP-16. (Of course, this is 

in addition to 
the savings you 
normally get if 
you also buy the 
E zoom lens 
for the 


M CP-16 
or CP-16/A at 
the same time.) 


Plus two-year warranty 
and free *“‘loaner.’’ 


Its proven performance in the 
field has established the CP-16 as 
the most reliable and dependable 
camera system, least likely to 
break down in the day-to-day 
grind of newsfilm work. 

As part of this special offer, we 
take great pride in extending our 
factory warranty toa full two years 
on all mechanical and electronic 
components. Provided you 
purchase your camera from your 
authorized local CP-16 dealer. 


And, should your CP-16 or 
CP-16/A require any repairs 
covered by this special two-year 
warranty, your local dealer will 
provide you with a free CP-16 
“loaner.” This is but one example 
of the outstanding after-sales 
service and total back-up you can 


expect from your authorized local 
CP-16 dealer. 


But you must act now! 

With savings and benefits like 
these, why risk your precious 
equipment dollars on yet another 
“re-manufactured” conversion? 

Move up to a brand new, all 
new CP-16/A, the uncontested 
leader in the TV-newsfilm/ 
documentary field. You owe it 
to yourself. 

But remember, this unusual 
offer is good only from March Ist 
to July Ist, 1975. So hurry. See 
your authorized local CP-16 
dealer now. 


*See adjacent page for listing of 
authorized North American CP-16 
Dealers participating in this special offer. 
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SPOCMOES 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 & Cable: Cinedevco 


What can Chemtone 
do for you? 


1000 words are worth 
one picture. 


We could show you exteriors that are as fresh and pastel-like as a French 
Impressionist painting. 


We could show you interiors shot with available light— when the lights 
were all fluorescent. Without harsh blues or sickly greens. Where every 
last detail reads like it was—down to the knobs on the doors. 


We could also show you night footage shot at ASA 400—minus almost 
any light at all. 


The point being no single picture spells out everything TVC’s exclusive 
process can do. (Particularly since it’s now available on 5254, 5247 and 
7247 stock). Nor can pictures really tell you about the risks you’ll avoid. 
Or the costs you'll be able to cut. 


What it takes is seeing our demo reel. And listening to a few more words. 
So, for the whole picture—make an appointment with us today. 


oD 

@ 

® 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


311 West 43 Street New York 10036 
(212) 586-5090 


Copyright, 1975 TVC Laboratories, Inc. 
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GEOFF SMITH. 
SOUTHERN LIGHTING 


THERES ALWAYS 
SOMETHING NEW 
AND EXCITING 
AT SAMUELSONS 


SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ., ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430. 
Cables: Samcine London. 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA-CINEMA 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin, 

94 Vincennes, Nr. Paris, FRANCE 
Tel: 328 58 30. Telex: 67260F. 
Cables: Samcine Paris. 


SAMUELSON 
FUM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cow 

Sydney 2066, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA, 
Tel: 428 5300. Telex: a 25188. 
Cables: Samsmeal Svdne 


SAMUELSON 
INTERNATIONAL 


BV 
Oosteinderweg 261, Aalsmeer, 
Nr. Amsterdam, HOLLAND. 


Tel: 02977 27701. Telex: 14613. 
Cables: Samcine Amsterdam. 


pone 
go 


$ 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ., ENGLAND. 


Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430. 


K 


s ‘ 
SAMFREIGHT LIMITED 
Room 65, Cargo Agent's Building, 
London Airport, ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 897 2851. Telex: 22197. 
Cables: Samfreight London. 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ., ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430. 
Cables: Samcine London. 


, 15 Hulbert Road 


nesburg, S. AFRICA. 


Tel: 836 ve Te hos 43 0057. 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg. 


SOUTHERN LIGHTING 
ASSOCIATES LTD. 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ., ENGLAND. 
Tel: Ehia mad bees ae eee : 21430. 
Cables: 


PANAVISION’ 


AND SAMUELSONS 


As is well known a ‘marriage’ has been arranged 
between Geoff & Ivy Smith, and Samuelson Film Service. 

From now on, Geoff will run a combined lighting 
operation with all the efficiency and enthusiasm with 
which he ran his own company and with the benefit of 
the combined inventories of equipment and fleets of 
generators and mobiles. 

Anyone who has worked with Southern Lighting 
in the past, will know that Geoff gives a ‘no nonsense’ 
personal service, and this will continue. 

Our combined fleet of mobile generators now 
numbers fifteen and the Sam - Mobiles I! and III, which 
do not incorporate generators, have been supplemented 
by the Owl - Mobiles which are universal. 

Our mobile philosophy has always been to give the client the equipment HE REQU/RES 
for A PARTICULAR production (and every production is different and special) and with 
this in mind we are more than ever before in a unique position to service clients in the 
manner they wish. 

Incidentally, the largest Owl - Mobile has almost 1000cu. ft. of space to store 
equipment, together with both a 1000amp. (120Kw.) 120 v. DC generator and 15 KVa. 
240 v. AC alternator and the smallest, built into a Volkswagen Microbus, can carry 
144cu. ft. of equipment as well as generate 15 Kw. of 120 v. or 240 v. AC. 

Even in the short time that Geoff and Ivy and their efficient Office Manager Terry 
Walters have been with us, we have serviced jobs all over the U.K., in West Germany, 
Belgium and Norway, backed up our offices in Australia, France, Holland and South 
Africa and continued to service the biggest picture in many years, ‘Mohammad - Messenger 
of God’ which has been on location in Morocco and Libya for over a year. 


We have always been pleased to service the big productions, because each one has a 
special challenge about it, but we are just as enthusiastic about a one day commercial 
or a documentary shoot, when every moment is vital. 


CALL ON US AT OUR NEW ENLARGED PREMISES: 


112 CRICKLEWOOD LANE, 
LONDON NW2 


OUR ‘PHONE NUMBER REMAINS THE SAME: 
(01) 452 8090 


The largest Owl-Mobile with 
1000 amp (120 Kw.) 120 v. DC 
generator and 15 KVa 240 v. AC 
alternator. 


EUROPEAN MANAGING ASSOCIATES 
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MAKING VISIBLE 


By SETH SHOSTAK 


Grab the average guy in the street 
and ask him what he knows about radio 
astronomy. Chances are, he'll tell you 
something about the daily horoscopes 
he hears on his transistor AM-FM. In 
fact, of course, radio astronomy is the 
scientific study of our universe using 
radio antennas instead of the more 
conventional mirror and lens tele- 
scopes with which we're all familiar. 
Because radio waves usually have an 
easier time penetrating the dust and 
gas clogging the space between stars, 
we can often “see” further into the cos- 
mos by studying these radio emissions 
than we can using ordinary light. Radio 
astronomy is one of the newest 
sciences, and yet it has already taught 
us an enormous amount about the 
types of objects populating space and 
the early history of the universe. 

To introduce this exciting new 


Making an informative public relations short on radio astronomy 
turns out to be fun for all — especially the crew that filmed it 


science to the general public, the 
National Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory (NRAO) recently decided to 
commission the production of a short 
public-relations film. As a staff member 
of the Observatory, and past producer 
of numerous sophomoric student films, 
| could hardly allow this production to 
be contracted out without first making 
my own bid. | and two fellow 
astronomers, Robert O’Connell and 
Dick Sramek, submitted a proposed 
film treatment and tentative budget to 
the Observatory. They liked the idea of 
an in-house production, not to mention 
our bare-bones budget. All systems 
were go, and we were in the movie biz. 
The principal viewers of our film — 
the target audience — were to be the 
twenty-five thousand or so tourists who 
annually visit the Observatory’s 
telescope site in Green Bank, West 


With a collecting area of almost two acres, the 300-foot antenna is the largest at the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory. Painted white to prevent overheating by the sun, it tended to 
burn out when scene was exposed normally for the surrounding foliage. The idea of makeup 
was abandoned in favor of underexposing the scene one stop. 


Virginia. The tours, which start with the 
movie and end with a narrated bus trip 
to the telescopes, are free. Although 
not widely publicized, the Observatory 
tour has become the second-most 
popular tourist attraction in West 
Virginia. (In all fairness, however, it 
should be pointed out that the 
Observatory is but five miles from the 
state’s number-one attraction: the Cass 
Scenic Railroad.) 

The tour is aimed at satisfying the 
visitors’ Curiosity about the huge metal 
antennas which sprout mushroom-like 
from a West Virginia valley. Beyond 
that, however, is the much broader aim 
of promoting an area of pure, basic re- 
search. Astronomy is not pursued for 
the usual kinds of reasons: for profit, 
for social welfare, for defense, etc. 
Instead, it is motivated by man’s sheer 
curiosity about his world. To know 
where the universe came from and 
where it’s going. Knowledge for its own 
sake. Our film was intended to stimu- 
late the tourists’ interest in a subject 
with no obvious applications or pay- 
offs. And to convince him that this inter- 
est is worth the tax money he pays to 
support it! 

The audience presented its own set 
of problems. Road-weary, and with 
restless kids in tow, our viewers would 
be shunted into a small auditorium to 
see a film for which they might or might 
not have any interest. Their knowledge 
of astronomy could safely be assumed 
to be nil. 

| have made a big point of describing 
the purpose and target audience of our 
movie. It seems extremely important to 
define these variables before writing 
the script for a sponsored film. A movie 
may be a cinematic showpiece, a sure- 
fire winner in competition — and yet 
utterly fail to get its message across. 
We're all aware of entertaining TV 
commercials for products we can’t 
remember. 

How were we going to “sell” astron- 
omy? Exploring conventional ap- 
proaches, we briefly considered having 
the Rockettes prance before the 
camera, holding placards which spell 
“NRAO” and singing “2000 Lightyears 
from Home”. Or Raquel Welch in a 
filmy negligee: “Hi. I'd love to tell you 
about pulsars.” Shunting these 
interesting, but implausible, schemes 
aside, we opted for a “gee whiz” 
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approach. We would illustrate those 
astronomical subjects which generate 
the most public interest: pulsars, 
quasars, life in space, etc. These are 
subjects everyone’s heard about, but 
few understand. Additionally we would 
simply explain how a radio telescope 
works and why it’s different from an 
ordinary telescope. In general, how- 
ever, we wanted to avoid the didactic 
approach taken by so many science 
films. Our primary purpose was to 
interest our audience in radio astron- 
omy, not to instruct them. And at all 
costs we would avoid scenes of real 
scientists seated at paper-strewn 
desks, gesturing awkwardly while 
explaining their latest research! We’d 
viewed plenty of such scenes in other 
films, and they made Sominex seem 
like twenty cups of coffee. 

The scripting began. Taking our cue 
from TV melodramas, we decided to 
open our film with a bang: a 1930’s- 
style mad scientist using contemporary 
high-voltage electronics to establish 
contact with the cosmos. We had in 
mind a scene from Universal’s 
“INVISIBLE RAY” featuring Boris Kar- 
loff. Besides being a grabber, this 


opening would allow us to dramatically | 


compare the classical movie view of 
science with today’s modern observa- 
tory. The shift from grainy black and 
white to color would further emphasize 
the contrast, as we brought our 
audience quickly forward in time. With 
a few aerial shots to bridge the gap, we 
would then deposit the viewer in that 
verdant West Virginia valley where the 
telescopes grow. Using animation and 
time-lapse photography, we next 
demonstrate how these huge metal 
ears are tuned to faint signals from 
space. Then, holding “hardware” shots 
to a minimum, we begin our outer- 
space odyssey, proceeding first to the 
sun, then past the planets to a pulsar. In 
each case we dramatically show the 
nature of our subject — gigantic flares 
on the surface of the sun and strobo- 
scopic flashes from the tiny pulsar. 
Thence through the dust and gas of the 
Milky Way, passing an alien, life- 
supporting planet, and then to the 
realm of the galaxies. We see a galaxy 
explode, sending huge clouds of radio- 
emitting gas hurtling into space. Ulti- 
mately we rush past whirling galaxies to 
the edge of the universe — the distant 
habitat of the quasars. At ever- 
increasing speed we plunge toward 
one of these mysterious objects, 
beacons at the limits of creation, and 
the screen is overwhelmed with light 
and shaken with sound. A resounding 
climax, which leaves our audience with 
sweat pouring down their cheeks and 
lumps in their throats. 

Well, scripting a trip to the edge of 
the universe is one thing, staging it in 
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The planet “Voit” moves toward an eclipse of an alien sun. The planet was a small beachball 
from the neighborhood supermarket, painted orange with black surface markings. It was 
hung from the ceiling by black threads and made to rotate by means of a small DC motor. 
The “alien sun” was created by means of a small bulb encased in a blackened beer can. The 
wall-to-wall bargain basement special effects look real enough in the finished film. 


front of the camera is something else. 
Especially given our limited resources. 
Let me reiterate that radio telescopes 
don't “see” in the conventional sense, 
so there’s no chance of live outer- 
space photography. Our studios 
consisted of my boudoir and an empty 


room in the Observatory’s lab build- 
ing. No special effects equipment of 
any kind. We anticipated contracting 
out some animation, but with a total 
budget of $11,000, we weren't in a 
position to afford much artwork. 
Finally, thanks to Stanley Kubrick, we 


(LEFT) “Intrepid” is the only word for this duo. With co-producer Bob O’Connell behind the 
Arriflex, director Seth Shostak elicits a sensitive, subtley emotional performance from an 
actor — in this case, a 140-foot-diameter antenna. (RIGHT) O’Connell checks the Bolex 
before zooming in on a slide of the dois: se Nebulla. 


At the controls of the giant 300-foot radio telescope, the observer keeps careful logs. In addi- 
tion to live photography, the filmmakers, all of them actually astronomers, used animation 
and time-lapse photography to demonstrate how these huge metal “ears” are turned to pick 


up faint signals from outer space. 


knew the public wasn’t going to be 
satisfied with cheapie-looking space 
photography. Against these handicaps 
must be balanced the considerable 
advantages of having the full 
cooperation of Observatory personnel, 
and very flexible deadlines. 


We started with the simple stuff, 
footage of the Observatory, inside and 
out. For a while we had use of a loaner 
Arri S, which we used in conjunction 
with my trusty non-reflex Bolex. 
Registration tests failed to reveal any 
difference in footage from the two 


(LEFT) Putting a little pancake makeup on planet Voit to minimize the glare of its shiny conti- 
nents. (RIGHT) The obligatory mad scientist — looking madder than most — was portrayed 
with chilling authenticity by Bob Haas, complete with a hook for a hand. This sequence 
opens the film with a flashback to 1930’s-style science-fiction. 


cameras, and about 90% of the final 
film was made up of Bolex material. We 
shot Eastman ECO (7252) exclusively, 
relying on a few rented quartz lights to 
punch up the interiors. Great use was 
made of a red gel to add a “scientific” 
look to much of the laboratory footage. 
The telescopes themselves presented a 
problem: painted white to prevent 
heating by the sun, they tended to burn 
out if we exposed normally for the 
surrounding foliage. We ended up 
underexposing the foliage by one stop. 
The other problem with the telescopes 
was their unpredictable positions, 
dictated by the requirements of 
research and not by photographic 
esthetics. Patience is a wonderful 
virtue. 

We intended to introduce the 
Observatory with some aerial footage. 
After rejecting the usual aerial camera 
services as beyond our budget, | finally 
found a Tastee-Freeze owner in Elkins, 
W. Va. who had a small helicopter. 
Taking the door off the passenger side, 
he flew me around the site for $60 an 
hour. The gyroscopic mount consisted 
of my two hands, but with a 10mm lens 
and slight overcranking, the footage 
was more than tolerable. 

With the live-action scenes out of the 
way, we faced up to the difficult two- 
thirds of our film: the wall-to-wall 
special effects. The sun and pulsar se- 
quences included animation, so we 
carefully story-boarded these scenes 
for drawing and photography by 
Pilgrim Film Services of Hyattsville, Md. 
Whenever possible we used actual 
astronomical photographs for back- 
grounds to minimize the change in 
“look” when cutting from models to 
animation, etc. We also had Pilgrim 
make up about 100 feet of zooming 
white stars on a black background. 
This was done by multiple printing of 
camera zooms into a star field. The 
zooming stars were later printed on top 
of slow dolly shots into color astrono- 
mical photos of gas clouds and 
galaxies, giving a very real impression 
of moving through space. A good set of 
zooming stars is a requirement for any 
serious space cinematographer. 

Our most ambitious model shot was 
of an alien planet slowly orbiting in 
space, ultimately occulting its own sun. 
The planet itself was a small beach-ball 
from the neighborhood supermarket, 
immediately dubbed planet “Voit”. We 
had just given Voit a coat of orange 
paint and black surface markings when 
a couple of neighborhood kids stole it 
off the patio where it was drying. With 
cries of “planet thieves” we chased the 
kids around the block, finally 
recovering our lost world. Voit was 
hung from the bedroom ceiling by 
black threads and driven by asmall DC 
motor. We had covered up the window 
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behind it with black posterboard which 
we peppered with small holes. The 
indirect sunlight coming through the 
holes made a very effective star field. 
By overexposing two stops above 
normal sunlight, the stars burned in 
nicely. For the alien sun, we encased a 
small bulb in a blackened beer can, 
adjusting a spotlight to provide 
additional illumination on the near side 
of the beach ball. Voit performed like a 
real star ... er, planet ... and with a 
little dramatic music the scene became 
a definite goosebumper. 

Many other special effects were 
accomplished by optical printing. In 
one comic relief sequence, we have 
three telescopes slewing back and 
forth in synchronism with Offenbach’s 
“Can-Can”. Carefully planned repeated 
printing of about twenty frames of 
Original were required. Black and white 
footage of solar flares was beefed up 
by printing through yellow filters onto 
color stock. An exploding galaxy was 
made up of four scenes printed to- 
gether: To begin with, we photo- 
graphed a background plate of our 
doomed galaxy. Pre-explosion 
flickering in the nucleus was simulated 
by hand-scratching the flickers onto a 
length of black leader. This film was 
then projected onto a makeshift rear- 
projection screen where it was photo- 
graphed by the camera, thereby both 
increasing the flicker frequency and 
reducing the image size on the film. A 
rheostat-controlled small bulb in a dark 
room simulated the explosive flash. We 
put a piece of window screening over 
the lens to produce diffraction spikes. 
Finally, some tedious animation of two 
teardrop-shaped pieces of cardboard 
yielded the expanding gas clouds 
expelled by any self-respecting galaxy 
explosion. The effect of all four se- 
quences printed together is, well, 
shattering. 

The most ambitious sequence of the 
film is the grand finale: the fabulous 
rocket trip through whirling galaxies 
into the heart of a distant quasar. Stock 
footage was definitely a no-go. This 
cosmic first was to be documented in 
my bedroom. As before, we decided to 
build up the sequence in pieces, 
putting them together later on the 
optical printer. The quasar was shot 
first. Using transparent paints, we 
colored about 50 feet of clear leader, 
“programming” the art work to slowly 
change color and flicker frequency. 
This quasar film was then threaded into 
our projector, and the camera aimed 
directly at the lens thereof. A rented 12- 
120mm Angenieux allowed the camera 
to slowly zoom in on our brilliant 
subject. Window screening was again 
employed to add diffraction spikes. 
However, even a 10:1 zoom was not 
enough to produce a screen-filling 
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oe 
Dick Sramek, the third member of the production team, puts final touches on a galaxy 
created from flour and salt and mounted on a rotatable “sky” made up of a four-foot-diameter 
plywood disk covered with black velveteen. Filter gels in the camera provided coloration. 
Since Stanley Kubrick blew their cover with “2001”, film-makers can no longer get by with 
tacky outer space effects. 


quasar, so an additional 4:1 zoom was 
added during optical printing, yielding 
a total change in image size of 40:1. 
The whirling galaxies posed a 
difficult problem. Actual telescope 
photos of galaxies are unsuitable for a 
number of reasons, not the least being 
that they are unavoidably cluttered with 
the foreground stars of our own galaxy. 
Artworked galaxies would likely be 
unrealistic and would certainly be ex- 
pensive. A solution was found, how- 
ever, and | urge all star-trekkers to take 
note: We first constructed a rotatable 
“sky” made up of a four-foot diameter 
plywood disk covered with black velve- 
teen. A bolt through the center of the 
disk allowed it to turn. The galaxies 


were fashioned on this sky, and a frame 
at a time the lens was zoomed as the 
disk was turned. Colored gels in the 
camera gave appropriate tints to our 
cosmic creations. The galaxies them- 
selves? Common ingredients found in 
every kitchen: salt and flour. A handful 
of salt was used to outline the galaxies, 
and flour makes grand interstellar gas 
and dust. Even the least artistically in- 
clined (a category which includes the 
author) are capable of making expert- 
fooling galaxies with the ol’ southern 
recipe given here. 

As we finished the outer space foot- 
age, it came time to deal with the 
problem of our 1930’s intro. We photo- 
Continued on Page 704 


Call 


When MPL handles film, service comes right along with quality. Because 
MPL tailors its master craftsmanship to your specific film needs. Like the 
producer who walked in with his uncut original and soundtrack in the 
morning and walked out with his prints that night. MPL service is fast, ac- 
curate, personal. At MPL we specialize in custom care... for your film... 
and for you. So come see us today! 


MPL’s Comprehensive Services Include: 

PROCESSING: B & W Reversal, B & W Neg/Pos, Color ECO 
and EF, Color Neg, Interneg/Pos, Reg. & Super 8 also 
PRINTING: B & W Interneg/Pos, B & W Reversal, Color 
Interneg/Pos, Kodachrome Prints, Ektachrome Prints, Print- 
ing Masters, Reg. & Super 8 also 

SOUND: Original Recording, Rerecording, Mixing, Interlock 
Screenings, Sound Optical Transfers, Music Libraries 


Titing, Fim Treatments, Pim Laban, Spin Pols MOTION PICTURE 

SPECIAL SERVICES: Color or B & W Videotape to Film 

Transfers, $5 nm io 6 mm Opal Retains 16 mm Ons LABORATORIES, INC. 
781 South Main Street 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., PIEDMONT DIVISION, 2517 SOUTH 4: 
BOULEVARD, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 28203 Memphis, Tenn. 38106 


CLINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 BEVERLY BOULEVARD, WEST HOLLY- (901) 774-4944 
WOOD, CALIFORNIA 90048 > s 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
Continued from Page 653 


the construction of the set with two 
engineers in attendance mastermind- 
ing the collapse, which was filmed in 
three sections. 

Outside locations include Frank 
Lloyd Wrights “Mayan House” in the 
Los Feliz section of Los Angeles, which 
is used as Claude Estee’s mansion, an 
overripe art nouveau fantasy of a house 
once owned by Gypsy Rose Lee, which 
is the site of Audrey Jennings’ bordello, 
Inglewood Park Cemetery and the 
Hollywood Palladium, a faded art deco 
dance palace on Sunset Boulevard 
which is where Schlesinger filmed Big 
Sister's faith healing revival for the 
better part of a week. 

Production had been underway for 
two months when Hellman and 
Schlesinger finally had to grapple with 
the complexities of how and where they 
would film the final riot sequence which 
takes place on Hollywood Boulevard 
outside a theatre West had patterned 
on Grauman’s Chinese. 

MacDonald had been scouting 
possible locations from the beginning 
and his office was plastered with photo- 
graphs of period theatres and theatre 
marquees. None really worked. There 
was talk of filming the sequence in two 
sections; one in front of an actual 
period theatre — perhaps even 
Grauman’s — showing the arrival of the 
crowd and another, the actual riot, 
which would be filmed somewhere else 
at another time. They were less than six 
weeks away from filming the scene 
when they arrived at a decision. They 
would, Hellman told MacDonald and 
Lloyd one chilly January morning, film 
“the whole bloody thing” inside the 
Paramount lot. “Can you imagine try- 
ing to control 1,000 extras for three 
weeks of night shooting on Hollywood 
Boulevard?” Hellman said later. “We 
were crazy to even consider the idea. 
Filming inside was the only solution 
and, as it turned out, the best.” 


MacDonald used three adjoining 
sound stages on which to build his set, 
which is a three-block reconstruction of 
Hollywood Boulevard as it looked in 
March of 1939. He re-created the fa- 
cade and marquee of Grauman’s as 
well as its famed forecourt of foot- 
prints which was carefully matched to a 
newspaper photo dating from the late 
1930’s. 

The scene took 14 days to film, cost 
close to $1,000,000 and employed 
1,000 extras, many of whom had been 
spotted on the streets by assistant 
directors who had spent days on scout- 
ing expeditions around Hollywood in 
search of the proper “Locust” faces. 
Since most of the roster of the Screen 
Extras Guild had been employed on the 
film at one point or another during the 
length of production, the union offered 
a special dispensation which allowed 
Hellman to engage non-professionals 
for the final scenes. Seasoned Holly- 
wood bit players, some of whom had 
been doing extra work during the si- 
lent days, mixed with novices. Off-set, 
during breaks, there was a carnival air 
as the crowd spilled out of the sound 
stages to wander the Paramount Studio 
street. “There is something about life 
imitating art which is always more than 
a trifle unsettling,” noted one British 
journalist watching the hordes of 
grimly-dressed performers converg- 
ing on the Paramount commissary one 
day. “These, my dear, are the ‘Locusts,’ 
the people West talks about in his 
book. There’s very little acting going on 
in there,” he continued, pointing to the 
sound stage where the crowd had just 
quite terrifyingly enacted ony of the 
more bloody parts of the riot. 

Word soon got out that something 
fairly spectacular was going on at Para- 
mount. During the course of filming the 
scene, a number of celebrated figures 
came by to observe: George Cukor, 
Roman Polanski, Christopher Isher- 
wood, Ray Bradbury, Milos Forman, 
Jack Benny, Gloria Swanson and Mae 
West among them. Miss West, who 


arrived dressed in a floor-length canary 
yellow coat accompanied by two 
sturdy-looking gentlemen friends, 
came by towards the end of the se- 
quence when the facade of Grauman’s 
had already been burned and the 
crowd was in the throes of enacting the 
last, desperate paroxysms of their 
frenzy. “Kind of like the old days,” she 
said to Schlesinger, casting a cool eye 
on the proceedings, ‘‘but | sure 
wouldn't like to be in the middle of that 
group of fans.” 

Near the end of filming, Schlesinger, 
surrounded by the carnage of the final 
sequence, sat quietly in the middle of 
the vast sound stage talking to a group 
of journalists. 

“It's been a journey,” he said. “I’ve 
wanted to do this film for close to five 
years and it was fiendishly difficult to 
get them to believe that it could be 
done. Everyone was frightened of it for 
one reason or another. The book’s a 
modern American classic of sorts, 
which makes people distrustful. Only 
one adaptation of a classic novel has to 
fail and however different yours may be 
from others on the stocks, the studios 
will be wary. Then, the book is felt to be 
pessimistic, negative and, of course, 
some kind of subversive anti-Holly- 
wood tract. It is a dark work — savage 
and hard-edged, yet | didn’t (nor did 
Jerry or Waldo) subscribe totally to the 
point of view that it is depressing. | see 
some hope in the book. | see people 
who cling stubbornly and tenaciously to 
their dreams and | like that, | always 
have. | see characters who are resilient 
and, in their way, quite brave. They 
cope and carry on, and, after all, isn’t 
that what much of life is all about? And 
there is value to what Tod goes through 
in the story. Even in the cataclysmic 
end of the film, all the pieces fall apart 
and yet come together again like a 
jigsaw puzzle in his head. He survives it 
— the whole of his Hollywood 
experience — by transmuting it into his 
art, just as West did in writing his 
book.” 8 


(LEFT) A bit of type-casting was indulged in when real-life film director William Castle was assigned to play the role of a Hollywood director of the 
1930’s. He chats with John Schlesinger between set-ups. (CENTER) On the battlefield set, Schlesinger gives direction to one of the soldiers who will 
soon be battling before the camera. (RIGHT) A young would-be cameraman, who plays a drummer boy in the Battle of Waterloo sequence, can’t 
resist taking a peek through the viewfinder of the Panavision R-200 camera. 


Special 


Effects 


STAR EFFECT 


Highest quality optics to create 
star burst effect. Use individually 
or in combination to achieve 
effect desired. 4-point available 
in 1mm, 2mm, 3mm grids; 6 and 
8-point in 2mm, 3mm and 4mm 
grids. Supplied in series sizes, 
direct screw-in rotating mounts, 
4%2" and 138mm diameter, 
squares and rectangles. 


FOG EFFECT 


Natural fog conditions can be 
simulated by the use of Tiffen Fog 
Filters #1, #2, #3, #4 and #5. 
Variations can be created by 
using combinations of these fil- 
ters. Density of the fog effect can 
also be controlled by changes in 
exposure and development. Sup- 
plied in series sizes, direct 
screw-in sizes, 4⁄2” and 138mm 
diameter, squares and rectangles. 


TIFFE 


FOR SALE! 


(All In Perfect Condition) 


ARUN ~ 


0 ONDU 


25-100mm. f/l.8 Canon Zoom, 
Ultra-High-Frequency Audio Transmitter and Receiver 
9.5-95mm. f/2.2 Angénieux Zoom, Eclair Mount 

9.5-95mm. £/2.2 Angénieux Zoom, C Mount with special 
3% inch or (not illustrated) 
Other accessories including lights 


LOW CONTRAST 
FILTERS 


Designed for the cinematographer 
seeking to effectively desaturate 
and mute on-screen colors by 
pre-selected degrees: to soften 
shadows and to blend make-up in 
portraits, without altering light- 
ing: indoors or out. TIFFEN LOW 
CONTRAST FILTERS range in ef- 
fective degrees from minimal to 
maximum in filters #1—#5. 


DIFFUSION FILTERS 


Supplied in grades 1 through 5. 
Highest quality optical glass; full 
edge to edge controlled patterned 
surface. Complete range of diffu- 
sion effects from slight overall im- 
age softening to complete diffu- 
sion with flaring highlights, misty 
appearance and the blending of 
colors. Lighting, subject and back- 
ground will alter the amount of 
diffusion. May be used in com- 
bination or with other color filters 
for additional effects. Available in 
series, direct screw-in, square and 
rectangular sizes. 


SPLIT FIELD LENSES 


Breathtaking close-ups . . . with 
sharp distant detail .. . with 
Tiffen split field lenses that fit 
like a filter. Available in +2, 1, 
2, 3 diopters in series sizes 6-9, 
41⁄2" and 138mm diameter too! 


CLOSE-UP LENSES 


To extend the close up capabili- 
ties of your camera’s lens, Tiffen 
manufactures a range of Close- 
Up lenses in various diopter 
capabilities. Range + ¥2, 1, 2, 3. 
Available in series sizes, direct 
screw-in sizes, 4⁄2” and 138mm 
diameter. 


71 Jane Street 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 


(516) 621-2700 Telex 96-7748 


MAYSLES Brothers STUDIO 
Call Al Maysles for prices 
TELEPHONE (212) 582-6050 “Ba 


C Mount 


Eclair NPR - With special 360° rotatable Angénieux 
finder, TV ground glass,lA extra Eclair magazine 
Motor - Perfectone or Aaton universal crystal sync. 
Battery - Special 12 volt, belt type 
Lens - 9.5-95mm. £/2.2 Angénieux Zoom 


"Zero" Angénieux finder 


TAMING WHE BIRDS AND BEES DOING IT 


A macro-cinematographer zeroes in on that astounding world where 
tiny creatures seek each other, breed and/or battle to the death 


By GEORGE D. DODGE 


During production of the documen- 
tary film, BIRDS DO IT, BEES DO IT, at 
Wolper Pictures in Los Angeles, my 
partner, Dale Thompson, and | were 
contacted by associate producers Mal- 
colm Leo and Alex Pomisonoff. This 
resulted in an interview with the 


producers of the film, Irwin Rosten and 
Nicolas Noxon of Ronox Productions. 
Apart from our experience in photo- 
graphing wildlife, it was of special 
interest to Nick and Irwin that we also 
had backgrounds in taxidermy, where 
we had developed our talents at set and 


prop construction. We had also been 
animal keepers at the Los Angeles Zoo 
where we learned to work with various 
animals. We were to utilize these skills 
and knowledge in the filming we did for 
BIRDS DO IT, BEES DO IT. As we 
talked to Nick and Irwin, we also 


(TOP LEFT) The author trains his Beaulieu R-16 camera on one of the tiny, elusive subjects he and his partner were contracted to film for 
“BIRDS DO IT, BEES DO IT”, a David L. Wolper Presentation for Columbia Pictures release. (RIGHT) Dodge takes a meter reading in the 
depths of his garden, where many of his diminutive subjects live. (BOTTOM LEFT) A common American land snail, subject of a fascinating se- 
quence, glides lazily along a leaf. A true hermaphrodite, it posesses full male and female sex characteristics. (RIGHT) Dodge places snails “on 
the set” — an aquarium, the floor of which was covered with dichondra. 


(LEFT) Driven by powerful instincts which require that its fertilize egg must be deposited on the body of a live, but paralyzed, tarantula, the 
emale pepsis wasp approached its huge adversary for a Battle to the Death. (RIGHT) The wasp stands with stinger poised for the final thrust. 
ll paralyze the tarantula so that the newly hatched wasp larva can feed oft its still-live body. 


Its powerful venom wi 


(LEFT) A male praying mantis freezes dead still on a branch, while in the process of gingerly approaching a prospective female for mating 
purposes. His caution is well-motivated because if he gets slightly off position while mating, his voracious mate will literally eat him alive. 
(RIGHT) The powerful jaws of the female praying mantis are obvious in this photo. During the mating shown in the film, she chews the male’s 


head off, while he continues to copulate, driven by urgent reflex. (Photographs by DALE THOMPSON and GEORGE D. DODGE.) 


became aware of the very high stand- 
ards adhered to in the films they 
produce. 

A contract was awarded to us as a 
result of the interview, accompanied by 
the realization that the work ahead 
would not be easy. On the other hand, it 
would not be work in the strictest sense 
of the word, because we love involve- 
ment with animals and the filming of 
their behavior. 

The film is centered around the 
courtship, breeding, and birth of 
various animals. Those we worked with 
were: honey bees, American land 
snails, praying mantises, orb weaver 
spiders, green bottle flies, white labora- 
tory mice, pepsis wasps, living mouse 
fetuses, and others. 

| must state that it was a great benefit 
to me to have had the understanding 
and help of my beloved wife, Ana, 
during the shooting of these se- 
quences. She did everything from han- 
dling snails, wasps, tarantulas, and 
praying mantises to tolerating bees fly- 
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ing all through the house and baby 
praying mantises running over the floor 
and walls. She even helped with the 
camera equipment itself. Rarely did 
she utter a complaint at the obvious 
inconvenience some of these things 
caused. She truly makes my life 
complete. 

The film used was Ektachrome Com- 
mercial ECO 7252 16mm, which was 
later blown up to 35mm for release to 
the theaters. We arrived at the de- 
cision to use this film exclusively be- 
cause of its good color and exception- 
al ability to be blown up with very little 
loss of quality. The film is balanced for 
3200° K with an ASA of 25. This creates 
an obvious problem, because in 
macro-photography one needs as 
much depth of field as possible. In 
some extreme closeups, even when 
utilizing the smallest aperture, the 
depth of field isn’t any greater than 
1/16th of an inch. 

- The equipment used varied from se- 
quence to sequence, but basically 


consisted of a Miller tripod, a Beaulieu 
R-16 Camera, Angenieux 12-120 zoom 
lens, a Killfit Macro Kilar 40mm lens, a 
Leicaflex macro 100mm lens, a Spectra 
Combi light meter, various diopters for 
the Angenieux, two 2000-watt lamps, 
and one 1000-watt lamp. 

Our first assignment was to film the 
courtship, breeding, egg laying, and 
hatching of the common American land 
snail. Of course, the filming of each 
type of animal was a learning experi- 
ence, not only in refined techniques, 
but in animal behavior — and this was 
no exception. Through our research we 
learned that this snail is herma- 
phroditic. We acquired information on 
how to distinguish between mature and 
immature individuals, what to feed 
them to maintain their health, and the 
temperature and humidity needed to 
trigger breeding and egg laying. 

What we also learned, to our dis- 
may, was that snails are very suscep- 
tible to heat and light. To maintain an 
appropriate depth of field, the lamps 
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had to be approximately 2 feet from the 
snails which obviously could not 
tolerate the heat created by two 2000- 
watt lamps at such close proximity. 
Therefore, a method had to be devised 
to keep the heat from the snails. After 
checking around with people who had 
confronted similar problems, | devised 
a system which involved water slides 
constructed of plexiglass and pyrex 
glass. They are mounted in front of the 
lights and involve a system of circu- 
lating water. The heat of each lamp had 
to pass through pyrex glass and 
approximately two gallons of water. 
before reaching the subject. Utilizing 
this system, it is possible to hold your 
hand approximately 10 inches in front 
of the 2000-watt lamps and feel prac- 
tically no heat at all. 

This solved the problem of the heat, 
but what about the light? Invariably, 
when the snails were positioned on the 
set and the lights turned on, they would 
abruptly turn around and move away 
from the lights in opposite directions. 
There were many feet of film wasted as 
the snails would start out “doing their 
thing” and then turn to show the rear of 
their shells as they crawled away from 
the camera and lights. Only by care- 
fully positioning the lights and the 
camera and moving the set, were we 
finally able to photograph them. 

Persuading snails to actually copu- 
late in front of the camera was not so 
easy either. The snails were put in an 
aquarium — the floor of which was 
covered with dichondra — with lights 
and camera positioned around it. When 
two snails were noticed approaching 
each other, the lid of the aquarium was 
removed and the filming started. In 
most cases, even though the snails had 
physically touched, when the lights 
were turned on they would immediately 
change their behavior. Finally, after 
many days of frustration, a pair of large 
snails got involved with each other and 
when the lights went on, they still con- 
tinued their courtship. As the camera 
ran, the actual mating took place and 
was captured for the first time on film. 
Since the sexual organs are located on 
the right side of the neck, the camera 
had to be positioned high so that we 
could shoot down and see the actual 
copulation. It was a beautiful, sensuous 
mating, lasting about an hour. At the 
end, the camera was positioned at a 
very low angle to capture the parting of 
their bodies. 

The next step was filming the egg 
laying. Several of the snails that had 
been observed mating were put in an 
aquarium with a moist earth bottom. 
Because they dig and bury their eggs, 
we just sat back watching and hoping 
that one of them would dig next to the 
glass. Eventually one did and was cap- 
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tured on film as the eggs emerged from 
the same opening in the side of the 
neck where mating took place. 

As the end of the incubation period 
neared, the thin walls of the eggs began 
to grow transparent and through 
macro-photography, the pulsing of the 
baby snails could be seen within the 
shells. The baby snails emerged from 
their eggs pure white and super-sensi- 
tive to light and heat, and yet we man- 
aged to capture them on film, bringing 
to a close our sequence involving the 
American land snail. 

At this time, Dale received another 
assignment, but was still able to help 
me with the filming periodically. 

The water slides worked out so well 
that | continued to use them through- 
out any filming which involved small 
creatures or insects susceptible to 
heat. 

Another sequence assigned to us 
was the courtship, mating, egg laying, 
and hatching of the praying mantis. 
First, | had to go into the field to collect 
specimens, and upon my return, | had 
in my possession approximately one 
dozen males and one dozen females. 
These were each put in individually- 
marked containers. The praying mantis 
is of great benefit to mankind because 
it feeds upon other insects and even its 
own kind. These insects had to be fed 
and cared for daily as the days and the 
weeks went by that were necessary for 
filming the sequences. 

There is one particular part of the 
praying mantis courtship that | was 
hoping to photograph — it was known 
by entomologists to occur, but had 
never before been captured on fiim. 
Occasionally, when the male praying 
mantis is mounted on the back of the 
female, and is copulating with her, he 
loses his balance or maneuvers into an 
awkward position and she will grasp 
him and begin eating him then and 
there. Obtaining pictures of this hap- 
pening was by no means easy. 

After a small set was built, the first 
and major step was to get the praying 
mantis to mate. A female mantis was 
put on a small limb which was placed 
on the set for her, and then a male was 
put several inches away from the fe- 
male. A praying mantis has reasonably 
good eyesight, but only when it can 
detect movement. Therefore, the male 
praying mantis, being a potential 
dinner, uses great caution in begin- 
ning his approach. If the female turns 
or looks towards him in any way, he will 
instantly freeze and may stay in that 
position for up to an hour or more. This 
called for a great deal of patience as | 
sat behind the camera waiting for the 
male to accomplish his mission. In too 
many cases to mention, he would get 
near enough to the female to touch her, 


then would turn aside quickly and fly 
away into the room. But several 
matings were filmed where the male 
jumped onto the female’s back and 
held onto her as they mated. When he 
completed his task, he just let go and 
fell to the floor out of her reach. In many 
instances, this is the way it happens in 
nature. Finally, one of the males got in 
an awkward position during- copu- 
lation and the female swung around 
and began to eat him, as the film 
hummed through the camera. 

After many sleepless nights had 
been spent watching the females for 
the first signs of egg laying, the laying 
of praying mantis eggs was finally 
filmed. 

The hatching of the eggs came next, 
but this involved several months of 
incubation. During this period, the eggs 
were placed in open jars, in the den of 
my home, where all this filming was 
taking place. | had spent approxi- 
mately three days in the desert north of 
Los Angeles running around with a net 
collecting pepsis wasps for the next 
sequence of BIRDS DO IT, BEES DO IT. 
When | returned from the trip, | walked 
into the house and found my wife 
laughing and pointing around the living 
room and kitchen. It seems that just the 
night before, the egg cases of the 
praying mantis had hatched, and there 
were now hundreds of miniature 
praying mantises on top of the tele- 
vision set, on the picture frames on the 
wall, on the kitchen sink, and in fact — 
just everywhere. They are harmless, 
and since it was impossible to gather 
them all up, we just resigned ourselves 
to the fact that they would all starve to 
death in a matter of a couple of days. 

When filming the praying mantis se- 
quence, | used principally two lenses, 
the Angenieux 12-120 zoom and the 
Leicaflex 100mm macro. When using 
the Leicaflex macro lens with the bel- 
lows, | had to get relatively close to the 
praying mantis, sometimes only inches 
away, but this did not seem to disturb 
the insects to any great extent. What 
was difficult was to keep them from fly- 
ing to me and using the lens as a perch 
to sit on. | really don’t know what they 
were trying to do on top of my lens, 
unless they were trying to read the 
focus gauge to see if they were 
properly in focus. | mean, after all, what 
kind of a respectable praying mantis 
would do his thing in front of the 
camera if he’s out of focus? 

Next in line was the life cycle of the 
pepsis wasp. This is a large solitary 
wasp with a beautiful blue-black body 
and orange wings. | had collected 
several dozen of them, mostly female, 
because it is the female that goes 
through the ritual involving the propa- 
gation of her species. After the mating 
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With infinite patience, George Dodge lies in 
wait for his tiny “actors” to move into film- 
ing position. He loves all these diminutive 
denizens of nature, no matter how unlov- 
able they may seem to others. 


was filmed on some flowering desert 
plants, the real problems began. The 
common name for the pepsis wasp is 
“Tarantula Hawk”, because the wasp 
must seek out and find a tarantula 
which it must battle to the death. Either 
it will die under the powerful venomous 
bite of the tarantula, or the tarantula will 
suffer the paralyzing sting of the wasp. 

A set was built which incorporated a 
dirt floor, with a hole in the center 
simulating the tarantula’s home and 
with various desert plants and rocks 
placed about it. 


The battle was filmed with the 
Angenieux and the Leicaflex again. | 
began with the Angenieux 12-120 with 
the addition of a +1 diopter. The taran- 
tula was placed in the hole and a fe- 
male wasp would be introduced onto 
the set with the aid of a long pair of 
tweezers, for the sting of this wasp is 
extremely painful. Even though it was 
an open set, most of the wasps stayed 
on it and crawled about investigating 
and searching. Some did take off, 
however, and flew about the house. 
They are such large insects and have 
such a powerful wing beat that they 
sounded like miniature drone air- 
planes as they flew through the air. My 
wife and | knew there was no real 
danger, even when they landed on us, 
as long as they were not molested. Yet, 
since it was summer, and | often 
worked in my bare feet, it became hop- 
scotch time on several occasions when 
one would land on the floor and be 
walking about the tripod investigating 
her surroundings. 

Probably nine out of ten wasps were 
either immature or the set was not to 
their liking because when they noticed 
the tarantula, they would go into a 
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panic and fly frantically off the set and 
around the room. Eventually, through 
trial and error, several aggressive fe- 
males were sorted out. These were 
used for the majority of the filming. The 
battle between the wasp and tarantula 
got under way. When using the Leica- 
flex 100mm macro lens it was ex- 
tremely difficult to keep the wasp and 
tarantula in focus as they ran furiously 
about the set. 

The inevitable ending of the battle 
was a vanquished tarantula. It was not 
dead, but paralyzed by the sting of the 
wasp. The two animals were then re- 
moved and put in a dark container 
holding moist soil, for only under these 
conditions would the wasp dig its hole, 
pull the tarantula down onto it, lay the 
single egg on the body of the paralyzed 
spider, and then bury it. This took all 
night. The next morning | removed the 
wasp and dug out the tarantula very 
carefully. There, stuck to the side of the 
tarantula’s abdomen was a very small, 
shiny, white egg, about half the size of a 
grain of rice. | built an artificial tunnel 
which would show a cut-away view of 
the tarantula’s hole and the chamber 
below. The tarantula with the egg on its 
side had to be kept in a dark, moist 
container and could only be put on the 
set during the few moments of filming 
that had to be done each day to show 
the progressive growth and develop- 
ment of the pepsis wasp larva. To geta 
good closeup of the egg, the tarantula 
had to be placed in the cutaway view of 
the tunnel, the two 2000-watt lights with 
water slides brought very close to its 
body, and the Leicaflex macro lens and 
bellows, in combination with all the ex- 
tension tubes, had to be utilized. With 
the use of so many extension tubes, 
plus the bellows, extra braces and 
brackets had to be devised and made 
to secure the lens to the camera. The 
shot was made and was very satis- 
factory. 

As the wasp larva grew, it consumed 
the fluids and flesh of its host and with 
the aid of the macro lens, the fluids 
could actually be seen pumping into 
the body of the larva. The larva could 
be disturbed for only a few minutes 
each day as the progressive steps of its 
development were filmed. The day 
arrived when the larva, after consuming 
90 percent of the tarantula, finally spun 
its cocoon. The hatching of the cocoon 
was eventually filmed as the adult pep- 
sis wasp emerged from the ground to 
start the whole life cycle all over again. 

As the filming of this particular se- 
quence took several months, the care 
and feeding of these animals could ob- 
viously not be overlooked. The taran- 
tulas were easy to feed, for they would 
eat any insect that | could secure from 
the garden. The pepsis wasps were 


another story, as they feed upon the 
nectar of flowers. After doing the 
proper research and talking to the right 
people, | was able to devise a fluid mix- 
ture on which they thrived for the 
duration of their captivity. 

On several occasions, during the 
filming of BIRDS DO IT, BEES DO IT, 
insects had to be filmed within the con- 
fines of an aquarium. If dirt was utilized 
as part of the set, the insect or small 
animal, just by walking about, would 
kick up enough dust to adhere to the 
glass and either cut down the vision or 
cause the glass to show up. Therefore, 
the glass had to be cleaned right down 
to the dirt line between each individual 
shot. Both sides of the front pane of 
glass, both sides of the back, and — if 
the lamps were positioned to throw the 
light from the side — both sides of the 
aquarium had to be cleaned also. 
Therefore, lm sure you can appreciate 
the great amounts of Windex, paper 
towels, and lint-free cloth that were 
utilized. 

One of the shortest segments in the 
film, and yet one of the most time-con- 
suming to make, was that involving the 
green bottle fly hatching from the pupa 
which had been formed by the fly larva, 
or maggot. This segment was to go on 
the end of an already-acquired length 
of time-lapse footage involving the con- 
sumption of a mouse by maggots. So | 
set out to record on film the end of the 
life-cycle where the maggot would 
finally emerge from the pupa as the 


adult fly. 
First, the maggots had to be ob- 


tained. This was done by setting rotten 
meat in containers outdoors; flies 
would land on the meat and lay their 
eggs. The eggs would hatch and the 
maggots would begin to consume the 
meat. When the maggots reached full 
size, they would encase themselves in 
the pupal skin. We were now at the 
stage where the filming would begin. A 
small set was built to try and match the 
surface and surroundings in the 
previous time-lapse sequence that this 
segment of film was to follow. The 
number of pupae now available were in 
the thousands. When the time for 
hatching drew nearer, these were 
placed on the set where the mass of 
them was so dense they covered the 
surface like a thick blanket of brown 
rice. As the flies began to hatch, the 
ends of the pupae would pop off and 
the flies would squirm to free them- 
selves from the hard casings. 

Some flies would free themselves 
from the casings faster than others and 
this became a problem, since most flies 
that | focused on emerged from the 
pupae entirely too slowly, and this 


event would last much too long on the 
Continued on Page 710 


COMPARISONS OF 7247 16mm COLOR 
NEGATIVE WITH 7252 [ECO] STOCK 


By DAVID CALLOWAY 


A new Eastman color film has excited many filmmakers 
with its wide versatility and promise of technical superiority, 
especially in the 16mm format. Its been more than a year 
(Feb. 1974) since Eastman introduced the fine-grained, 
medium-speed color negative stock; Eastman Color Nega- 
tive II (ECNII), 7247 and 5247, replacing 7254 and 5254. 
Though still available in 35mm, 54 has been discontinued in 
16mm and is no longer available from Eastman. 

“7247 is the result of a never-ending program of techni- 
cal improvement,” says Fred Godfrey, Eastman’s Sales and 
Engineering Representative in Hollywood. “Its develop- 
ment was interrelated with that of Kodacolor Il.” 

Though constantly improving, Eastman’s negative color 
chemistries basically had not changed since 1951. 

“The old system had leveled off in terms of continuing 
improvements,” added Godfrey. “Now we can see other 
improvements in the future.” One nice thing: the new 
chemistry puts less pollutants into the environment. 

The new chemical process is a shorter one for the labs. 
The approximately 20-minute processing time for 47 is half 
that of 54. This has been accomplished in part through the 
use of a high-temperature (106°F) process, greatly shorten- 
ing wet time. To handle the new chemistry, labs have 
installed expensive, sophisticated equipment. Consoli- 
dated Film Industries, for instance, has invested $350,000 in 
new processors. 

What about those of us who have to use the new film? For 
35mm production, the new stock means relatively little 
change. The 47’s purchase price is the same, though its lab 
costs are slightly higher. The 47’s finer grain and increased 
resolution (see tests) hold little advantage to the 35mm 
producer, for whom 54 was already sufficient. 

In terms of technical or broadcast quality, there is no sub- 
stitute for 35mm. But the improved and very acceptable 
quality of 7247 has attracted the interest of television 
producers. An excellent reason for this is the lower costs 
involved with 16mm. Wolper Productions, on their six-part 
one-hour series about Lincoln, saved $100,000 on film and 
lab expenses. 

What does the new stock mean for other areas of 16mm 
film production, like industrials, documentaries, and 
features? How does this new film compare to Eastman’s 
reversal workhorse, Ektachrome Commercial (ECO) 7252? 

To help answer these questions, Mark Griffiths, David 
Fein, and | shot a series of comparison tests with 7247, 
7254, and 7252. The tests of the 54 are academic now that 
Eastman has discontinued the old stock, but it is interesting 
to take a look at the resolution and contrast comparisons. 

Armed with film generously supplied by Herb Lightman, 
Editor of the American Cinematographer, equipment 
loaned us by Derek Scott, Director of the Motion Picture 
Technical Office at UCLA, and processing donated by Sid 
Solow, President of Consolidated Film Industries, we set 
about the task of photographing the tests. We used an Arri 
16S, shooting all the tests with the same camera and 25mm 
lens. All the stocks were rated at Eastman’s recommended 
ASA and exposed at 24 frames per second. In addition, all 
the tests went through an internegative stage. The two 
negative stocks went through color reversal internegatives. 
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Careful tests shot of the same scenes would tend to indicate 
that the new Eastman 16mm color negative (7247) is superior to 
the old 7254 and ECO 7252 in almost every significant respect 


This was done to get an accurate representation of release 
print quality. The resolution tests were photographed at the 
same f-stop (f/5.6), with the use of a two-stop (ND6) neutral 
density filter with the negative stocks. 

What about scratches? Many people seem to think nega- 
tive original is dangerous because they’ve heard that it 
scratches if you breathe on it, and that dust jumps on it 
never to let go. It is true that negative is softer than reversal, 
but the difference in practical terms is not great. Keeping 
the camera equipment clean is a must, and here there is no 
room for sloppiness. The same holds true for handling the 
film. Cinching a roll of original is asking for trouble. | recom- 
mend that you always have your A&B rolls cleaned before 
printing them. Dust on the original shows up as white spots 
on the print, to say nothing of the chance of scratching your 
originals each time they go through the printer. 

Negative film is more expensive than reversal to buy, 
develop, and print, and the lab costs of the 47 are a little bit 
higher than the 54. This cost difference is even greater when 
compared to reversal stocks. You do get more for your 
money, however. With 47 there is more correctability, both 
for density and color. That can mean a great deal of money 
saved in retakes, as well as superior image quality. Higher 
costs for the 47 are reflective of the new investments the 
labs have made in equipment. Answer print prices are high 
for negative, two or three times higher than for reversal. 
They are related to the low volume of 16mm negative and 
the footage prices established for 35mm. Perhaps the labs 
will be able to lower 16mm prices when volume increases. 

If you’re considering blow-up capability, 47 is very 
acceptable in terms of commercial quality. Again, there is 
no substitute for a 35mm original, but | have seen 16mm-to- 
35mm blow-ups from 47 that are superior to 52 blow-ups. 
This of course, brings up Super-16. My bet is that we’ll see 
increasing use of Super-16 for low-budget features. 47 
employs both the fine-grain advantages of 52 and the speed 
and reproductive quality of negative. 

Pushing is a problem with 47, because the three emul- 
sion layers have different and separate shifts in their density 
and contrast when pushed. It’s such a problem that most 
labs don’t recommend it. If you underexpose one stop, you 
get a better image if you develop normally and correct in the 
printing, rather than push the camera original. If you under- 
expose two stops, you should push one stop and print the 
other. Otherwise you may wind up with an uncorrectable 
image. Most labs will not guarantee the quality of film 
pushed more than one stop. 

47 has an approximately two-stop wider exposure range 
than the 52. The new film is invaluable in a documentary 
situation where sudden shifts in exposure are a problem. 

Titles are another area of difference. If they are super- 
imposed when printing from a negative original, black titles 
are the result. To get white titles, negative must be put 
through an optical printer or a master positive stage. 

How does the 47 rate overall? As with every other film, it’s 
not perfect. As with every new tool, it takes learning to use it 
properly. 47’s fine grain, wide exposure latitude, two-stop 
exposure advantage, and pleasing color rendition make it 
my first choice for reproductive quality. a 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CLIPS FROM COMPARISON TESTS OF 7254, 7247 and 7252 shot BY THE AUTHOR AND ASSOCIATES 


7254 7247 7252 a, 
FIGURE 1 — Color Bars — Notice the | 
ht 


brighter, more saturated colors of the 7247 4 
stock. The 7252 looks flat and dull, almost 7247 7252 


dingy. The 7247 and 7254 both display the FIGURE 2 — Resolution — As can be seen, the 7247 is a vast improvement over 
ability of negative stocks to produce a the 7254 and it compares easily with the 7252. Grain structure is slightly more 
snappier image with more pleasing color apparent in the 7247 than in the 7252, but is no larger. The acuity of the 7247 
rendition. would appear to be better than that of the 7252. 


2:1 Ratio 4:1 Ratio 8:1 Ratio E 16:1 Ratio © 


7254 7247 7252 7247 7254 7247 7252 7254 7247 7252 


FIGURE 3 — Contrast — These groups of clips were photographed at four key-to-fill ratios (left to right) 2:1, 4:1, 8:1, 16:1. The 7247 has better 
shadow detail than the 7252, but has higher inherent contrast than the 7254. For those used to working with 7254, the new stock means using 
more fill-light. It was found in testing that a key-to-fill ratio of 3:1 works well for projection contrast prints. 


Sunny Daylight Overcast 


7247 7252 7247 7252 7252 
FIGURE 4 — Day Exterior — In both of these examples, notice the FIGURE 5 — Night Exterior — Here’s where the new 
greater shadow-detail of the 7247. Increased saturation of the blues negative pays off. The 7247’s extra two stops in ASA 
and greens becomes very apparent in the overcast day comparison. rating means smaller lighting instruments and lower 
The 7247 indicated a tendency to flare when the subject is strongly power requirements for the same effect. Again, 
back-lit. The 7247 also tends to lose detail in the highlights a bit notice the improved image quality. You can simply 
more easily that did the 7254, but not to a significant degree. see more of the scene with the 7247 than with the 
7252, using the same amount of light. 


Normal Exposure Under One Under Two Under Three 
aCe: fat wr 
7247 7252 7247 7252 7247 7252 7247 


Co: Wal 
FIGURE 6 — Underexposure — The 7247 is difficult to push, and this called for a closer examination of what happens when it is under- 
exposed. The 7247 handles one stop under with few problems. At two stops there is a noticeable color shift. At three stops the shadows are 
blocked up. The shadow problem is pretty much the same for the 7252, but the color shift doesn’t seem as severe. 


Comparisons in a nutshell: 


7247 7252 
FIGURE 7 — Street Scene — The two- 100 ASA 25 ASA 
stop advantage of 7247 is perhaps the fine grain fine grain 
greatest difference between the two very good shadow detail good shadow detail 
stocks. To dramatize this difference, a lab costs higher lower lab costs 
street scene was shot at night with only greater color saturation, muted color saturation 
the available light of the street lamps, particularly blue and green 
exposing at 24 fps, 100 ASA and F/1.5. wider exposure latitude less exposure latitude 
The street lamps themselves were the excellent blow-up _ good blow-up 
only visible image on the 7252 (so this bright, snappy image duller image 
strip isn’t even shown). À very good resolution very good resolution 
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“MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH” 
Continued from Page 665 


QUESTION: If you were that short of 
light, wouldn’t it have been wise to 
break the action Into pleces and use 
the one arc to cover the particular 
angle being shot? 


LEAVITT: Yes — provided that the 
director would have gone along with 
that style of shooting. But Arthur Hiller 
preferred a style that was just the oppo- 
site. He liked to tie several camera 
angles together in one continuous shot, 
instead of cutting. He would use pans 
or dolly moves to tie these together and 
eventually you would pan from a white 
sky to a blue sky, then around to a part 
of the set that was really black and so 
cramped that there was no place to set 
lights. That’s why | needed Brutes. | 
knew that | would have to contend with 
this problem and I wanted to be able to 
mount Brutes up high and farther away, 
in order to pump light into the black 
part of the set. 


QUESTION: Did you shoot any 
interiors on location? 


LEAVITT: No interiors, but we did shoot 


a rather interesting composite location- 
studio scene that ended up as an 
interior. One of the main sets is the 
penthouse in New York where the 
principal character lives. It’s on top ofa 
building on Central Park West. The 
interior for this set was built on the 
sound stage in Hollywood and there 
was a tremendous backing of the 
Central Park section of New York that 
could be seen through the windows of 
the set. We started with an actual 
location shot made in New York from 
the terrace of the real penthouse. It 
started with an angle shooting past 
somebody to show the panorama of the 
city. Then the camera swung around 
until it was on the outside of the closed 
doors leading into the penthouse. At 
that point it was pieced in by some- 
thing like a dissolve (but not a dis- 
solve) to a shot of the outside of the 
identical closed doors of the set built in 
Hollywood. The camera moves on into 
the room and swings around to follow 
the action of Maximilian Schell and the 
other actors, until it is eventually facing 
back toward the doors through which it 
came in. So, what you have, in effect, is 
an almost 360° turn from the outside to 
the inside and all around the room — 
but it is actually a composite of the 
location exterior and the studio interior 


butted together to look like a single 
shot. It was an interesting problem of 
matching, but the result looks fine on 
the screen. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a bit 
about the studio shooting done back 
in Hollywood? 


LEAVITT: The main set, built on the 
sound stage at 20th Century-Fox, was 
the courtroom in which the main 
character is tried for war crimes, after 
he has been abducted to Israel. The 
courtroom was supposed to have a dull 
grayness to it, which is harder to get 
than it sounds, because in color film- 
ing it’s almost impossible to take all of 
the color out of something. There’s 
almost always a slight cast of some 
color. In this case, in the final printing, 
they elected to throw it to the lightish 
blue side. | personally think this was not 
quite as good as it would have been if 
they’d washed a bit of the color out — 
but that was the decision of the execu- 
tives. 


QUESTION: What about the glass 
booth itself, the one Inside of which 
the prisoner sits during the court- 
room trial — did it present any prob- 
lems in terms of reflections? 
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LEAVITT: Well, of course, whenever 
you have a large expanse of glass ina 
scene you’re fighting the potential 
problem of reflections from the lights, 
mainly, as well as from other elements 
on the set. We could have had a very 
serious problem in this respect, but we 
tried to keep our lights up high and 
shoot them down into the booth. What 
made that rough to do was the fact that 
there was a low ceiling on the set which 
made it impossible for us to get the 
lights as high as we wanted them to be. 
We did manage to get 10K’s up high 
and farther away to provide a key light 
on the man in the booth. The rest of the 
lighting was done with Juniors and 
other small lights working in closer and 
juggled around to avoid reflections on 
the glass. We kept these lights to a 
minimum, and | would say that during 
the entire last half of the picture, which 
takes place in the courtroom, we had 
very few lights on the booth. There was 
another interesting set in the picture. It 
was supposed to be an Israeli jail with a 
corridor. In printing this sequence the 
lab managed to retain a true grayness, 
which is very effective in terms of 
mood. 


QUESTION: Did most of your in- 
terior sets have low ceilings? 


LEAVITT: The sets of the jail and the 


Send $2.00 for a neat yellow Aferman 
T-shirt and free rental catalog. 

Or stay a slob in your old shirt 

and get the free catalog only. 
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High-level conference on the set of “THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH” involves (left to right) 
Producer Ely Landau, Executive Producer Mort Abrahams, Director of Photography Sam Leavitt, 
ASC, and Production Manager Robert Koster. The film involved five days of location shooting in 
New York and 22 days of filming on Hollywood sound stages. 


courtroom had particularly low ceilings. 
In the courtroom the director wanted to 
be able to see the practical lights on the 
ceiling, so we got down to some pretty 
low angles at times. 


QUESTION: What kind of light level 
did you adopt in shooting this 
picture? 


LEAVITT: | didn’t shoot it in a high key. 
My average light level was about 125 


foot-candles, sufficient to hold focus. 
Personally, | like to shoot in a very low 
key. | think that 100 foot-candles is a 
good average level. Of course, you can 
go to the extreme of shooting with 10 or 
20 foot-candles of light and then force 
the development. Anybody can do that, 
but I don’t think it’s a very artistic way of 
doing it. | think that the photographer 
who does that is fooling himself — or 
perhaps he’s trying to please the 
producer with the economy of using 


FERMAN? 


presents the 


ARRI 35 
MAXI-BL. 


Comes witha - 
1000-Ft. magazine 


PLUS TWO 400-FT. MAGAZINES —*225°° PER DAY 


Five Zeiss prime lenses, #85 Filter, 
barney, battery, 2 power cables, 
4-day week plus 2 free days 
shipping allowance. 


AFER has all the lightweight modern 
film gear to back up the 35 MAXI-BL 


Qtiarita Film Equipment Rentals # 


1848 Briarwood Rd., NE, Atlanta, Ga. 30329 


404/633-4101 


Color job Saver 


Fluorescent or mixed avail- 


able lighting in factories, labs, 


public buildings—and you have 
to shoot color with available 
light. Take the guesswork out 
of shooting color — quickly and 
easily. Save the tough jobs, and 
control the special effects. 

The new Spectra” TriColor™ 
Meter sees green as well as 
blue and red light; IT SEES 


yn gá FILM — BALANCEO COLOR TEMPERATURE wa 
| alwn » 1000 anjio f 
f ? ut 
j PEES go ty) 
naea a a E "a 
` x rig’ 
g 


SPELCTRA? TEILOLOR METER 


LIGHT AS COLOR FILM SEES IT. It works for 
you in deep shade, indoor-outdoor balancing 
or outdoor color ex- 
tremes. Simple, one- 
hand operation for in- 
stantaneous readout. 
This third generation TriColor™ Meter from 
Photo Research (the first two received tech- 
nical Academy Awards) is the newest and best 
instrument for making available light compat- 


ible with color films. 


(A) Shot under mixed fluorescents; (B 


no camera filters 


) Shot with filter pack predicted by 
SPECTRA® TRICOLORT™™ METER 


“PHOTO RESEARCH 


The light measurement people 
3000 No. Hollywood Way, Burbank, California 91505 


(213) 849-6017 * Telex 69-1427 


A Division of KOLLMORGEN 


Corporation 


very little light. The producer looks at 
the footage and says, “What’s wrong 
with that. It looks good to me. It looks 
beautiful!” | can see how forced 
development might be useful in 
shooting exteriors because, after all, 
exteriors are pretty rough to shoot, and 
you have to do something to even out 
the difference between footage shot in 
hot sunlight and that shot in flat light. | 
don’t believe that there are any filters 
that can do that. I’m trying to find one 
that will even it up. 


QUESTION: How do you feel about 
shooting interiors on location, as 
opposed to shooting them on sets 
built in the studio? 


LEAVITT: I’ve always liked shooting 
interiors in the studio, for the simple 
reason that you can control it. How- 
ever, lve done my share of shooting all 
the interiors on location, in pictures like 
“EXODUS” and “ANATOMY OF A 
MURDER”. Most of the interiors for 
“ADVISE AND CONSENT” were shot 
on location in Washington. So it’s per- 
fectly feasible to shoot interiors on lo- 
cation and a lot of it is being done, but 
you need help, because there are 
special problems. One of the big prob- 
lems is that the cinematographer 
usually does not have enough light to 
balance the interior with the exterior 
background that is seen through 
windows and doors. Nowadays | see 
scenes in which the exterior part is so 
Over-exposed and burned out in com- 
parison to the interior that it’s ridic- 
ulous. In my opinion, it isn’t logical and 
it doesn’t look good. On top of that, the 
viewer’s eye is caught by the burned 
out exterior, rather than by the action 
going on in the foreground. It’s dis- 
tracting. 


QUESTION: In an Interlor-exterior 
location situation such as the one 
you’ve just cited, would you prefer 
to gel the windows and use an 
incandescent balance or use a day- 
light balance without the gels? 


LEAVITT: | would rather use gels on the 
windows and take care of the interior 
with incandescent lights, which is 
easier. To get a daylight balance you 
have to use big lights, and to use big 
lights on a small set is not logical. It’s 
not difficult to put the gels on. I’ve done 
it many times. | made a picture once 
with Rosalind Russell called “WHERE 
ANGELS GO TROUBLE FOLLOWS” 
and it was shot entirely on a bus. We 
had to go from one part of the country 
to the other on this bus full of people. | 
found a neutral paint that | could use to 
paint the windows and every time the 
Continued on Page 732 
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HOWARD A. s 
ANDERSON CO. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street. Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 


MILLER” 
ALWAYS ONE STEP AHEAD 


The new Senior “F” and Light Professional Tripod Heads 
to supplement present “Miller” Lines. 


-7 


FEATURES INCLUDE: A Č āe" E = X The “F” Head will support 
"i j == medium weight 16mm 
Cameras up to 15 Ibs. and the 
LP-2 Professional Fluid Head 
will support up to 30 Ibs. 
Both are available with or 
without the Slip Pan Unit. 


Pan Unit permits (full 360°) 
horizontal traverse between 
full fluid drag and free slip for 
filming fast moving objects 
or events. 
Slip Pan Units are available 
to convert older “Miller” 


Full fluid action tilt (full 90°) 4 Fluid Head models for this use. 
either way with more positive 4 


tilt control and Lock, in | ! i sa There is a Miller Tripod ideally 
any traverse. o ! i ' suited to every Miller Head. 


Model shown is LP-2 — U.S.A. PATENT NO’s. 3,712,571 and 3,592,429 
PROFESSIONAL FLUID HEAD > ; Others Pending. 


l g 


MILLER PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
6500 Santa Monica Boulevard / Hollywood, California 90038 / Phone: (213) 466-5105 
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The ALL FOCUSING 


Quartz 
Location 
Lighting, 
Kit 


The AERO-KIT Ñ Focusing 
. ideal for : i Spot Lights 
on-location 
filming 
and still 
photography. 


One 
Focusing 
Fill Light 


(Broad) 


AERO-KRIŢ 


Compact enough to slide under an airplane seat or fit easily 
in the trunk of a small car. 


The compact AERO-KIT, which weighs less than 31 Ibs., includes two 
focusing spot lights with two detachable rotating four-way barndoors; one 
focusing fill light with integral four-way barndoors; two scrims; three 10 ft. 
long three-wire cables (with in-line switches); three TSE long three-wire 
extension cables; one gator grip; three professional-type stainless steel 
light stands; and a sturdy aluminum carrying case, measuring only 
6⁄2" x12" x 26%". — 

The light stands (10 ft. high when fully extended, 

and 24” high when telescoped) are specially 

designed with adjustable legs which permit easy | 

and stable placement of the light stands on | 

uneven ground surfaces. an 

The two focusing spots and focusing fill 

light (equipped with new and improved 

quartz lamp sockets which are extremely f 

heat resistant) operate at 120-volts 

AC/DC with 600-watt lamps, and can 

also be used with 250-watt lamps for 

30-volt battery operation. 


For further information, please write to: 


CORPORATION 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 E Cable: Cinedevco 


“THE INVISIBLE UNIVERSE” 
Continued from Page 689 


graphed our own “mad scientist” se- 
quence using the venerable Mc- 
Cormick Observatory in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. as a set. Our scientist, ably 
played by Bob Haas, is in fact an 
electronic engineer, and he brought his 
own spark equipment for appropriate 
visual effects. Using a 45° angled piece 
of glass in front of the camera to 
partially reflect some artwork, we were 
able to simulate a beam of light 
suddenly descending on Bob — an 
“invisible ray”. We resurrected some 
vintage Double-X negative to use as 
camera stock, and had this printed 
several times to increase grain and 
contrast. Lots of kicker-light 
heightened the 1930's effect, as did the 
use of a circular wipe during a scene 
transition. The final version was skip- 
printed to add a little extra speed to the 
action. This sequence makes a strong 
bid for the audience’s attention at the 
head end of our film. 

After a month of editing, we made a 
pilgrimmage to Capitol Film Labs in 
Washington, D.C., to lay in the sound. 
Jack Flynn’s commanding voice gave 
our narration authenticity. We pored 
through Capitol’s music library to find 
the material for our completely scored, 
orchestrally full music track. Dramatic 
compositions, with touches of the 
mysterious, were generally first 
choices. Our effects were brought 
along from home on quarter-inch tape, 
thence transferred to 16mm mag. We 
recorded our own effects, using every- 
thing from laboratory oscillators to 
ham-radio equipment. The final mix of 
five different tracks was artfully 
accomplished by Capitol’s Hal 
Magruder. 

The film has been a success, not only 


. with the tourists at Green Bank, but 


with the general astronomical 
community. Several dozen universities 
have obtained prints for showing to 
beginning astronomy classes. In 
October, “THE INVISIBLE UNIVERSE” 
won a second place in the CINDY 
competition. Perhaps a few of the many 
thousands who see this picture will be 
sufficiently interested by its subject to 
pursue the pleasures and problems of 
astronomical research. To us, that 
would be a gratifying reward. t] 


“THE INVISIBLE UNIVERSE” 


Produced by Drs. Seth Shostak, Robert O'Connell, 
and Dick Sramek, for the National Radio Astronomy 
Observatory. (The Observatory is operated by 
Associated Universities, Inc. under contract with the 
National Science Foundation.) 

Copies of the film may be purchased for 
approximately $68 by writing: Mr. Wallace Oref, 
Public Relations Director, N. R. A. O., PO Box 2, 
Green Bank, West Virginia. 


Responsible groups may borrow prints without 
charge. 
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THE ONLY 
COMPLETE AUDIO 
HOUSE FOR THE 
SOUND MAN. 


NEED AUDIO EQUIPMENT? NAGRA RECORDERS, SENNHEISER, 
BEYER ELECTRO-VOICE, AKG, WIRELESS MICROPHONES, 
ACCESSORIES, CABLES, BOOMS, HEADSETS, SHOCK MOUNTS, 
STANDS, SLATES, OR JUST ADVICE. 

LOOK AROUND FOR THE LOWEST PRICES- THAN CALL US.OUR 
PRICES ARE THE LOWEST AND ON TOP OF THAT WE'LL TAKE 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT ON TRADE. 


= (212) 972-C825 
ol CALL RON OR JERRY 


AUDIO SERVICES CO AND SALES CENTER INC. 
909 HHH AVE.NEW YORK, NY 1017 


SALES -SERVICE-RENTALS-LEASING 


“Post-Hlashing 


If shooting conditions require a high 
speed film, now you can use 125 
speed Ektachrome and ask us to 
“Post-Flash” it when it comes in to 
our laboratory for developing. ‘‘Post- 
Flashing?” will lower the contrast 
inherent in the film and, in addition, 
bring out details in the shadow areas.) 


ee (242) ES 
® 

bebell 

MOTION PICTURE LAB DIVISION 


416 West 45 St. New York 10036 
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M MoueMate” 
Products Inc. 


ELECTRONIC FRAME AND 
FOOTAGE COUNTER 

Portable, silent, ultra high speed capability. Custom- 
ratio sensor head easily installed on almost any deck, 
editing, mixing, or rack equipment and editing 
machines. S-8, 16, or 35mm (switchable). Presettable 
readout, 6 digit bright red numerals. 

$325.00, Sensor Heads $65.00 


4 CHANNEL TAPE HEAD MIXER 


PRE-AMPS/MIXER/AMPLIFIER 
for editing, mixing, studio uses. NAB equalized, quality 


built. 
$295.00 


Immediate to 30 day delivery and one year guarantee 
on both items. 


FrameStrip™ Polished self adhesive editor's frame 
scales for benches, flat-beds, etc. Handy ... saves 
much time counting. Numbered for frames, feet, sec- 
onds. Specify S-8, 16 or 35mm. Immediate Delivery. 
2 for $6.00 or $3.25 each (includes postage) 


N EW Field tested 
= = a User proven 
QUALITY BUILT MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTS 
AT BUDGET PRICES 


m 
Mate 
FiLM COUNTER cal 
a Paone TE 2035 51 0 eri 
movie MAT 


MOovIEMATE” Products Inc. 2835 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 (301) 243-8750 


“LIQUITECH” Wet Gate 


Engineered for its Liquid Environment! 


Conceived by John Lewis to meet 
the critical standards of optical 
effects printing, “LIQUITECH” is 
the first wet gate with a film move- 
ment designed specifically for the 
fluid environment. Its patented 
registration system passes film 
vertically through the wet chamber 
thereby preventing the creation of 
turbulence common to modified 
fixed pin wet gate film movements. 
“LIQUITECH” guarantees accurate 
registration for color separation 
and matte work. 


“LIQUITECH” accommodates stop 
motion speeds, high speed (when 
run dry), freeze and skip framing, 
forward, reverse and splices with- 
out damage to film or crown glass. 


The film movement is hinged to 
provide wide area access to load 
film and easily clean. 


Available for 35mm, 16mm, Super 
8 and 8mm. It is easily inter- 
changeable with dry shuttles. 
Super 8 and 8mm operate from ex- 
isting 16mm cams. 


The “LIQUITECH” Support System is gravity fed to eliminate the trapping of air; fluid is recirculated through a 1 micron 
filter. “LIQUITECH” gates can also be used with most existing support systems. 


The most satisfactory unit in use, “LIQUITECH”, has proven itself to optical houses and laboratories throughout the 


world. 


Phone or write for more information. 


EE P ic Equipment i ; 
JEE hotographic Equip Service, Inc 


695 Main Street 


New Rochelle, New York 10801 


(914) 235-2720 
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WHAT’S NEW 
Continued from Page 620 


specify model of Spectra photometer 
or radiometer. 

For the direct measurement of 
luminance of LED’s, optional “macro” 
lenses are available from the company. 


SPECIALTIES 4-CHANNEL MIXER 
AMPLIFIER 


SPECIALTIES announces a new 4- 
channel Mixer Amplifier for about the 
same price as that of a standard 
amplifier. This compact 4-channel 
Mixer Amplifier has twin speakers for 
balanced sound. Modern solid state 
circuitry provides high-peak power with 
low background noise level. The back- 
ground noise level is so low that an 


indicator light is provided to show when, | 


the unit is on. 

Four input jacks supply four ac- 
curately matched channels with four 
separate and independent gain 
controls. A separate control knob for 
the level of sound leaves the gain 
settings of each channel undisturbed 
when the unit is turned off or on. The 
earphone connection has automatic 
switching when earphones are used. 
This lightweight unit is in a 
contemporary cabinet design in shades 
of grey. The compact size is 31⁄2 inches 
by 5% inches by 7% inches. This 4 
channel Mixer Amplifier is sold with a 
one year guarantee for the low price of 
$160. 

For further information contact: 
SPECIALTIES DESIGN & MFG. CO.; 
3429 Encina Drive; Las Vegas, Nevada 
89121. 


NEW AFI BOOK ON FILMMAKING 


The most famous names in movie 
history — Henry Fonda, Chariton 
Heston, Jack Benny, Edith Head, Peter 
Falk, Leslie Caron — are among the 
more than fifty people concerned with 
the making of movies quoted in “Film- 
making: The Collaborative Art”, the first 


book to be published as an American 
Film Institute book by Little, Brown and 
Company. 

The book, published this month, is 
designed both for the fan of motion pic- 
tures and the serious student. It is the 
first in a series of books planned by the 
AFI to disseminate more widely the 
large body of film knowledge and 
opinion the Institute has accumulated 
from the women and men who actually 
make motion pictures. 

“Filmmaking: The Collaborative Art” 


_makes liberal use of quotations taken 


from seminars at the AFI’s Center for 
Advanced Film Studies and from oral 
histories of filmmakers undertaken by 
the Louis B. Mayer-AFl Film History 
Program. 

Included in the book, liberally 
supplemented with pictures, diagrams 
and other illustrations, are chapters on 
producing, writing, photography, 
composing, acting, art direction, cos- 
tume design, film editing, and special 
effects. 

The book covers almost every aspect 
of filmmaking except directing, which 
will be dealt with in a separate book. 
“Filmmaking: The Collaborative Art” 
emphasizes the many areas of contri- 
butions to film not normally given suffi- 
cient credit and about which compara- 
tively little is known. a 


WE TRUST 


Precision Cine/Optics 


JIM FREEMAN of MacGillvray/Freeman Films 
Director of Aerial Photography on “Jonathan Livingston Seagull” and 
“The Towering Inferno” 
2nd Unit Directors and Photographers on the upcoming 20th 
Century-Fox feature “Hostages” 

Producers of “Five Summer Stories,” the most successful sports film 
ever released in 16mm. 


“99% of our shooting is on remote locations. We need to be 
absolutely sure of the reliability of our equipment. In our 15 
years experience with Century, never once have they failed 
us! With Century’s service, we no longer worry about the 
accuracy of our lenses, WE KNOW! 


CENTURY PRECISION OPTICS is the most specialized zoom lens repair facility in the world. Experts 
in Angenieux and virtually every type of zoom lens. 


25 YEARS OF PROFESSIONALISM IN MOTION PICTURE OPTICS 


Write or call our service manager, Steve Manios 


Zoom Lens Repairs 


Angenieux Specialists! 
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10661 BURBANK BLVD. 


Precision Cine/Optics 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 


(213) 766-3715 


K-B EDITOR 


Total Capability 
EDITING CONFORMING 
MIXING DUBB 


you can mix three tracks into 
one with your recorder or double 
system projector. K-B EDITOR has 
individual VU meters for complete 
mixing and recording control. 


NO DUBBING 
THEATRE 
REQUIRED 


16mm $1495 Super-8 
For technical details write: 
SPECIALTIES DESIGN & MFG. CO. 
3429 Encina Drive Dept. 2 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89121 
Ph 702) 451-5290 


ON PICTURE 4 


RN 


MAI 


HEADS REBUILT 


ONE-DAY SERVICE 


Reasonable 


Prices x Fully 


Guaranteed 


MOBIUS 
CINE 


7 E. 47th St. 
NYC 10017 
(212) 758-3770 


© 


ESC 


9 EAST 37th STREET 


WE'RE GIVING 
IT AWAY! 


THIS MONTH IS 
“EDITOR'S MONTH" 


AT THE RAW STOCK CENTER. 


dissolves and opticals, or 


With purchases of $100 or more we'll throw in your choice of: 
- a Hollywood Straight Edge, calibrated with frame counts for marking 


- the ever-popular Redy Eddy film timing calculator. 


THE SAME BLAZING DISCOUNTS PLUS: 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING WHEN YOU 
BUY WHAT YOU NEED FROM US 


BIG VALUES ALL THE TIME-SERVICING 
ALL PHASES OF YOUR PRODUCTION 


FROM CONCEPT TO ANSWER PRINT. 
(212) 679-1218 


INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 
Continued from Page 636 


action, animation, sound or silent are 
all acceptable. 

This year, in addition to prizes for the 
best films, Cinemedia is offering 
special money awards in the following 
categories: best Bicentennial theme, 
best animation, best script and best 
musical score. 

Entries will be judged on the basis of 
creative imagination, overall 
presentation, general technical 
proficiency and camera work. 

Winning films will be shown to 
audiences in California, Utah, Nevada 
and Arizona at the Broadway’s Fall Film 
Festival 1975. 

Complete Cinemedia contest details 
and entry forms are available at all 
Broadway stores, high schools, 
professional schools and college 
theatre-arts and film departments. 


AMTEC ’75 TO BE HELD IN 
CALGARY, JUNE 15-18 


AMTEC ’75, the fifth Canadian 
Educational Communications Con- 
ference of the Association for Media 
and Technology in Education, takes 
place this year in Calgary, Alberta, 
June 15-18. 

Conference co-ordinators, Sally 
Landerkin and Alan Robertson of The 
University of Calgary department of 
communications media, are expecting 
more than 400 delegates at the 
meeting, to take place in Calgary’s 
newly-opened Convention Centre. 

“Partnerships in Learning” will be the 
theme, with discussions focusing on 
practically all possible interactions 
between instructional media personnel: 
between technology and people, 
between instructional planners and 
producers, between teacher and 
learner, among various educational 
levels, etc. 

Mini-themes for the three main con- 
ference days, June 16, 17 and 18, are 
“Man and Methods”, “Man and Ma- 
chines” and “People and Per- 
spectives’. General and special 
interest sessions, “hands on” work- 
shops, extensive exhibits, a par- 
ticipatory multi-media “experience”, 
group discussions and seminars will 
make up the daily programs. 

Keynote speaker for the conference 
will be Knowlton Nash, for many years a 
CBC correspondent and now director 
of information programs, CBC Tele- 
vision (English network). 

Other guest speakers include: Ken 
Komoski, executive producer of EPIE 
(Educational Products Information Ex- 
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shange Institute), New York; and Chris- 


opher Sarson, former producer of the 

children’s television program, ZOOM, N Ð ` N 
iow executive producer (television) $ 

with the Educational Development A A J 


Centre, Massachusetts. 

The educational technology branch Super Grip is a new camera powerful “gripper” makes it a 
of the federal department of mount designed to be attached quick, strong and efficient means 
communications will be participating in to curved, irregular or flat sur- of mounting cameras and lights 
this year’s AMTEC conference for the faces in a horizontal, vertical or in an unlimited number of here- 
first time. in-between position. Its single, tofore difficult situations. 

The six categories for submissions 
are: print, audio materials, filmstrips 
and audio/slide combinations, video- 
tapes, films and learning kits. They will 
be divided into five classes: individual 
schools, school systems, post- 
secondary institutes, government 
media agencies and commercial 
producers. A limit of three entries will 
be accepted from each institution. 

Entries may be submitted to: David 

Cormack, ACCESS Television South, 
Calgary Health Sciences Centre, 1611 
— 29 St. N.W., Calgary, Alberta T2N 
4J8. 

Awards will be presented by Knowl- 


ton Nash at a wrap-up banquet e eppo ° ° 
HERSES AaS PE HS .. the ideal mount for difficult situations 


To register for AMTEC ’75 contact: N ’ 
Garry Smith, ACCESS Television eW. 


South, Calgary Health Sciences Centre, 
1611 — 29 St. N.W., Calgary, Alberta 
T2N 4J8. 

Registration fee for the entire : S f ’ 
conference will be $85 for AMTEC ale. 
members. For non-members, the cost 
is $100, which includes a membership 
fee. After May 30, a $10 late registration ; 
charge will be levied. z 

Daily registration is also accepted at ; trong > 
$20 a day. Special student rates are 
$25 for the full conference, or $10 a 
day. Rates for daily registration and e t 
students cover sessions only; tickets Versatile! 
for lunches, barbecue and awards 
dinner must be purchased separately. 


Not a suction cup, but a 10” diameter flexible edge concave face 
gripper. Fits curved, irregular and flat surfaces. 


Built-in attaching pressure indicator prevents damage to expen- 
sive equipment. 


Attaching pressure is more than 700 pounds. 


Mounts cameras, lights or other equipment on vertical or hori- 
zontal surfaces of cars, boats, planes, windows, walls and many 


: other objects. - , TOR $325.00 


weet 


(Includes Super Grip complete 


HIGH SCHOOLS WANT MORE j a with metal fitted carrying case, 

CAREER GUIDANCE FILMS { : "Dale, oat eea 
American high schools need more 

career guidance films and those films 

should emphasize work attitudes, ac- 

cording to a new survey of guidance 

counselors and teachers. 
“Films seem to be an ideal way to 

present career information to ‘media- 

spoiled’ students,” wrote one respon- Áa 

dent. p OTS U.S. Distributors: 
But the educators warned that guid- 

ance films must be realistic and up-to- SERVING THE: WORKED. 

date if students are to believe in them H 

and relate to the goals illustrated. alan gordon en Erprises Inc. 
Technical fields topped the list of 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 

“career opportunities” that need cover- Sales (213) 985-5500 - Rentals (21 3) 466-3561 

ing, according to the survey, with 65% 

Continued on Page 734 
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“COPTER CAMERA MOUNTS 


World-wide acclaimed range of Helicopter Camera 
Mounts for 35mm, 16mm, and Video Cameras. 


ONE CALL PROVIDES MOUNTS, CAMERAS, STORY AND 
CAMERA HELICOPTERS, PRODUCTION CREWS, WORLD-WIDE 


Continental Camera Systems 


National Helicopter Service 
989-5222 vaniuvs cate. ss 345-5222 


@ 
Introducing °» 
the 
Spotlight Lamps 


Dealer List 
Chicago (312) 321-9406 
Dallas (214) 369-1165 
Detroit (313) 371-4920 
Miami (305) 751-1818 
San Francisco 

(415) 957- 1787 
New York (212) 581-5474 
Utah (801) 295-8368 
Toronto (416) 920-5424 
London (01) 223-2600 
Sydney 439-6955 

or 669-6000 
Bangkok 821720 


that steal the 
Spotlight. 


Never since Xenon has there 
been an artificial light source that 
gives color rendition as natural as 
OSRAM’s astounding new HMI 
Series lamps. 

These Metallogen bulbs—575 
through 4000 watts—put out an 
incredible efficacy of 85 to 102 
lumens per watt. That’s far beyond 
the output of any of the well-known 
Xenon lamps currently in use. Like 
Xenon, the HMI lamps can be 


re-started instantaneously when 

hot. And they produce a light that 
is virtually indistinguishable from 
daylight. 

HMI lamps require only small 
and lightweight housings. They 
create very little heat at all as 
compared to other arc lamps. And 
because of their short arc, they are 
readily used in parabolic or fresnel 
lens spotlights. 

All of which makes these new 
HMI lamps destined for stardom 
on the stage, television or in motion 
picture production. 


For details contact: 
Macbeth Sales Corporation, 
RD#3, Jeanne Drive, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 12550 
Tel: (914) 564-3000 


Subsidiary of Kollmorgen Corporation 


THE BIRDS AND BEES 
Continued from Page 697 


screen to be feasible. Therefore, 
individual hatchings were filmed at a 
variance of speeds. Every speed from 8 
fps up to 64 fps was utilized. Of course, 
the segments shot at 64 fps created a 
real problem with depth of field and 
focusing became even more difficult. 
Many feet of film were used in this 
method so that we could acquire the 
kind of effect and the interest in this 
natural phenomenon that we wanted. In 
the final editing of the film, both high- 
speed and slow-motion segments were 
utilized. 

This filming was done in the house 
with an open set and at the time of each 
filming hundreds of newly emerged 
green bottle flies were flying about the 
den within a matter of 15 minutes. For 
this reason, the den was completely 
shut off from the rest of the house. The 
question of how to get rid of the flies 
arose. We could not spray any kind of 
poison about the room, since the room 
also contained other animals. At length 
| came up with a workable answer to 
the problem. | simply put moth ball 
crystals inside the vacuum cleaner bag 
and, with the aid of my wife, simply 
vacuumed the flies up. We vacuumed 
them off the walls, the ceilings, the 
props, and anything else that they 
chose to land on, and were able to have 
the job done within several minutes 
each time. As the days of filming pro- 
gressed | got so good | could even 
vacuum them out of the air as they 
hovered around the room. In order to 
finish the episode, several cultures of 
maggots had to be raised and the 
hatchings filmed. This entailed several 
weeks of work and a lot of vacuuming. 

The recording of the golden orb- 
weaver spider laying her eggs and 
building her egg case was one of the 
most difficult and time-consuming se- 
quences | filmed for BIRDS DO IT, 
BEES DO IT. A dozen gravid, golden 
orb-weaver females were collected and 
placed within separate containers con- 
structed in the form of a wooden frame 
covered on the front and back by panes 
of glass. Leaves and branches were 
attached to the four inner sides of the 
wooden frame. The spiders were put 
inside where, in most cases, they im- 
mediately set about constructing their 
webbing back and forth across the 
framework. The spiders had to be set 
out in the yard during the day so they 
could receive the proper amount of 
sunlight and temperature for that time 
of year. In the evenings, they were 
taken inside to keep them from being 
molested by dogs or cats. 

A special photographic set was built 
containing a grassy and leafy back- 
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ground which, needless to say, would 
definitely be out of focus. The lights 
were positioned, the camera set up and 
ready to go. The waiting began and the 
vigil of sleepless nights was on its way. 
The spiders had to be watched con- 
stantly, so when the first signs of egg 
case building were noticed they could 
be put on the set to be filmed. During 
the day, it was simply a matter of 
watching them, while | either read or 
studied, and every other day or so it 
was necessary to feed them a garden 
insect, such as a grasshopper or a fly to 
maintain the health and vitality neces- 
sary for the toilsome task of building 
the egg cases. At night, it was a 
different matter. Since | obviously 
could not do entirely without sleep, | got 
what sleep | could on the living room 
couch (so as not to disturb my wife) 
with an alarm clock beside me which 
rang every half hour. | would rise and 
go into the den to check the spiders for 
signs of behavior indicating the begin- 
ning of construction of the egg case. | 
learned immediately that if | turned on 
the light or used a regular flashlight, 
they would become disturbed and it 
would create definite problems with 
their behavior, so | utilized a small pen- 
light and held my hand over it, barely 
casting a light on them. This made it 
even harder for me because | had to 
wake myself up even more, so that | 
could closely observe each individual 
spider and check for the important 
signs. There was no way of knowing 
exactly when each one was due to 
begin building her egg case and laying 
her eggs; consequently, every night 
and day, from the moment the spiders 
were captured until the day the final 
footage was ok’d at Wolper Pictures, 
which was about two weeks, | spent my 
time in this manner. One morning at 3 
a.m. | noticed one weaver spider begin- 
ning to build her egg case. | began at 
once to transfer the frame to the set 
that was waiting. Though | moved as 
gently as possible, at the moment of 
letting down the frame, | jarred it slight- 
ly and the spider froze. At this point, 
she had her egg casing constructed 
about a fourth of the way, and though | 
patiently watched, she never did re- 
sume her work, but eventually aban- 
doned the spot to die several days later 
— egg-bound. 

At a later date, | observed another 
spider beginning to build her egg 
casing at about 2:30 in the morning. 
This time, | was extremely careful with 
the frame as | transferred it on to the 
set. After | had put it down, | very gently 
and very carefully removed the glass 
from the front and the back. The spider 
was now easily accessible to the line- 
of-sight of the lens. At this point, she 
had her egg casing about a third built. | 
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ENJOY HEAT-PUMP ECONOMY.AND COOLER 

AIR AROUND YOUR PROCESSOR BY HAVING 

OUR NEW HEAT-ONLY SELECTOR ADDED TO 
YOUR OLD OR NEW : 


FRIGIDHEAT o 


BOX 12037 OR 1-615-383-4255 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Booth 68 e S.M.P.T.E. e Sept. 28-Oct. 3 e Los Angeles e Century Plaza Hotel 


CAMERAS 


Canon Scoopic 16 outfit 
B&H 16 Mag. E.E. camera 
B&H GSAP 16 camera 


$ 749.00 
$ 29.00 
$ 10.00 
B&H 16 magazine camera SGL. lens.used $ 
Revere 16 magazine 3-lens turret....used $ 59.00 
Kodak 16 magazine camera $ 10.00 
Victor 16 100’ roll camera $ 29.00 
$ 49.00 
$ 489.00 
$ 169.00 
$ 249.00 
$ 589.00 


$ 249.00 


B&H 16 HR w/1” lens 

B&H 16 DL w/1” lens 

Bolex H16 Supreme w/3 lenses 

Bolex SBM—16mm 

Bolex MST motor w/Rech. 
battery pack 

Bolex 16mm 400’ mag $ 139.00 

Bolex 16mm torque motor $ 89.00 

Bolex Rex 16mm w/Switars, 
Rexofader, 10mm, 25mm, 50mm..MINT $ 689.00 

Bolex H16 Rex 5 w/12x120 Ang., 
Cine 60 zoom motor 400’ mag, 
torque motor, MST motor, 
battery pack, grip 

Bolex 16mm EBM, battery, grip, 
charger 

Bolex REX 5 w/16-100 POE Vario- 
Switar, MST motor, NI-CAD 
rechargeable battery pack, 400’ 
Bolex mag., torque motor, Ige. 
Bolex alum. fitted case never used $2300.00 

Bolex H8 Rex-4 w/8x36 Vario-Switar 
EE, converted to Super-8, 
Rexofader 

Arriflex 16 w/3 Schneider lenses, 
Var. speed motor, battery, 
matte box, case 


Arriflex 16 w/12x120 Ang. Zoom, 
motor, battery, case 


Arri 16 BL w/12x120 Ang., crystal 
control, 400’ mag., battery, cable, 
matte box, filters, Halliburton case 


METERS 


Luna Pro light meter w/case 
Spectra Combi-500 w/case $ 109.00 
Spectra Professional $ 119.00 
Spectra Professional w/pointer lock..new $ 129.00 
Spectra Color Meter $ 499.00 
Minolta autometer Spot att. kit 

Minolta 1° Spot 

Sekonic L28C w/case 


$2100.00 
$1169.00 


$ 789.00 


$1900.00 


$2500.00 


$5500.00 


$ 90.00 


927 WESTWOOD BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 
(213) 477-9569—(213) 879-9616 


39.00 


TRIPODS 
Miller Sup. 8 head 


Miller Model “F” head 

Miller Model “F” w/slip pan unit 
Miller Model Pro Head 

Miller Model Pro w/slip pan unit 
Miller Legs model “F” w/ball 
Miller Legs model Pro, w/ball 
Bolex Tripod w/Adj. column, 

ball joint, pan head 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Uher 1200 Neo Pilot recorder, 
Ni-Cad batteries, charger, case, 


microphone $ 999.00 


Hervic Quartz location light kit 
3—650 watts units, stands, barn- 


doors, lamps, case $ 250.00 


Century Blimp for Beaulieu 


16 w/25mm lens $ 299.00 


Sony ECM 50 microphones $ 119.00 
Sony ECM 170 Omni-directional cond. mic..$ 59.00 
Sony C37P Studio mic $ 350.00 
Sony C500, Studio mic $ 450.00 
Sony MX8—Six channel mixer, 

Stereo/Mono $ 55.00 
Sony MX14 Active 6 chan. mixer.... $ 169.00 
Sony MX16 Active 8 chan. mixer.... $ 469.00 
Sony MX-20 Prof. Mixer Console... . $ 799.00 

$ 299.00 


Uher Cassette Recorder CR134 


Bauer P6 Studio 16/16 double band 
interlock projector 


$3900.00 


$ 169.00 
$ 249.00 
$ 299.00 
$ 349.00 


STILL CAMERAS 


Rollei 35 Compact 
Rollei 126/CZ6 Instamatic $ 129.95 
Minolta SRT-101 f1.7x w/case $ 229.95 
Mamiya 500 DTL f2.0............... new $ 129.95 
Mamiya 1000 DTL f1.8.............. new $ 149.95 
Nikkormat EL w/f2.0 1C $ 369.95 
Vivitar Enduro Case $ 24.95 
Hasselblad Underwater Housing used $ 399.95 
Nikonos I] w/35mm f2.5............ new $ 209.95 
Nikon 250 Exp. mag. w/motor for 

Nikon “F” $ 399.00 


$ 109.95 


MAIL & PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 

e Payments: We accept Certified Checks or Money Orders. 
Personal checks cause delay. To use your Bank Americard 
or Mastercharge, send card number and expiration date, 
20% deposit required for all C.O.D.’s. ¢ Shipping Charges: 
extra, Please send est. chgs. Excess will be refunded. All 
shpg. chgs. not paid will be billed COD. Min. $3.00 shpg. 
chg. ® Prices are valid when submitted for publication but 
may change without notice. Quantities are limited. 


held my breath and turned on the 
lights. She froze completely. | watched 
in dismay, thinking surely she would 
endure the same fate as the previous 
spider, but after about 15 minutes, with 
the lamps still burning brightly, she 
continued to build her egg case. 

The filming began, using the Leica- 
flex 100mm macro lens on the bellows. 
The end of the lens was approximately 
two feet from her and she was ina 
medium shot on the ground glass. As 
she continued to build her egg case, 
her intricate movements could be 


PALMER INTERLOCK PROJECTORS ge 


now with Dynamie Syne Control 


This exclusive new feature allows picture 
and magnetic track relationship to be 
adjusted while the projector is running. 
Palmer interlocks are dependable, easy to 
operate, and gentle on all kinds of film. 
There are four new models for single and 
double system playback and studio 
quality recording. Write for full details. 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


INDUSTRY 
STANDARDS 


The reasons? Same ones that made 
its parents, the Sennheiser MKH 804 | 
and 805 shotgun condenser micro- 
phones, industry standards. Plus an | 
important improvement. 
Just 22 inches long, the MKH 
815 performs like a 6-foot-long 
shotgun microphone, reaching out 
and literally isolating an individual | 
or group, while shutting out ex- | 
traneous sounds. At 14 ounces, it | 
is easily hand-held or boom- 
mounted. : 


The MKH 815. 
A “Star” before 
it was born. 


Yet in response, the MKH 
815 is more like a studio micro- 
phone, providing exceptiona 
linearity and low distortion; 
throughout the audio spec-{ 
trum. Plus the high output, low 


7A 


611 HOWARD STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 


(noise and high overload resist- 
ance characteristic of other 

Sennheiser condenser micro- 

| phones. 

| But beyond these advan- 
ages, and the proven reli- 
ability of its rugged ancestors, 
he MKH 815 features an ad- 


‘vanced interference design. 
‘By reducing the area of indi- 


idual ports, resistance to pops 


jand wind noise is improved. 
SS Eliminating the need for ac- 
Se cessory windscreens in many 


applications. 
As a result, the long, slim, 


Se inconspicuous shape of our 
Se shotgun condenser micro- 
Se phone is unseen-but-heard on 
amore variety shows, motion 
i pictures, news broadcasts and 
other productions than ever 


before. For more information 
fabout how it can help you, 


| please write or call us. 


ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 


10 West 37th Street, New York, NY.10018 (212) 239-0190 


Manufacturing Plant: Bissendorf, Hannover, West Germany 


filmed. After she had completed the top 
half of the silken sphere that was to 
house her eggs, | moved the lens in for 
an extreme close-up to capture the 
actual emergence of the eggs from her 
body. The end of the lens was now 
about 2 inches from the spider. She 
hung motionless underneath her egg 
casing with the center of her body 
approximately 1/8th of an inch from the 
bottom surface of the dome hanging 
above her. Even though there was no 
detectable movement whatsoever, 
something told me to begin filming, so | 
hit the release button and a brand new 
roll containing 200 feet of film began 
winding its way through the me- 
chanism of the camera. After 
approximately 15 seconds, a small flap 
of skin in the center of her abdomen 
began to rise and from underneath this 
flap an orangish jelly-like bubble began 
to appear. As the bubble grew on her 
stomach, hundreds of salmon-like eggs 
could be seen within it. After the bubble 
had grown to about half the size of her 
abdomen, she used her whole body to 
press it against the upper hemisphere 
of the egg casing. It stuck to the casing 
and the eggs continued to pour forth 
from her body. As the last egg made its 
exit, the end of the film passed through 
the gate in the camera. | realized at this 
point that the whole event would have 
to be filmed over again, utilizing 
another spider, in order to capture the 
part of her behavior that was now 
taking place, for it was happening too 
fast for me to be able to change the 
film. 

Webbing was rapidly pouring forth 
out of the spider’s body as she began to 
weave and stitch and cover the mass of 
eggs she had just laid. She used only 
her two rear legs in the intricate, yet 
steady, process of sealing the eggs 
within the sphere of her egg case. | was 
exhilarated by what | had just seen and 
filmed, because few people take the 
time or patience to observe nature and 
the beautiful wonders it holds. After | 
changed the roll, | continued to film the 
rest of the egg case building process 
which was completed at about 7 o’clock 
in the morning. Several days later the 
part of the process | had missed was 
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successfully filmed at about 4 a.m. 

Whatever | have to go through to 
observe and record such phenomena 
is well worth all the effort and the toil it 
may take. To me, it is a personal reward 
to know that | actually saw and filmed 
something unique and beautiful in 
nature. 

Another sequence involved quite a 
number of white laboratory mice. | was 
to record the mating and birth, and the 
multiplication of the population of these 
mice. A pair of mice, if left unmolested, 
can increase their numbers to over 250 
within 6 months, and this is what | was 
to demonstrate on film. As this was to 
be shown taking place within a 
laboratory, it wasn’t necessary to build 
up intricate sets. Simple boxes were 
built and painted a blue-gray color, 
then the bottoms were covered with 
mahogany-colored wood shavings. We 
could not use the more easily acces- 
sible pine shavings because the pine 
was too closely matched to the white 
color of the mice. 

In the smaller box on the table, | put 
several females and one very virile 
male and thereby very shortly was able 
to film the mating process. Then, of 
course, came the birth. Knowing the 
gestation period, it was not too difficult 
to be prepared a couple of days before 
the female mice were due to give birth. 
The now very plump mice were put into 
the same container and observed 24 
hours a day, until the moment of birth 
was imminent. The lights were then 
turned on and the camera started when 
the babies were emerging from their 
mothers’ bodies. As the babies grew 
and developed they were filmed each 
day to record their maturation. 

The next step was to film segments 
that would simulate the “population ex- 
plosion.” We certainly couldn’t wait 6 
months for this to happen naturally, so | 
set about acquiring 250 white mice 
from every pet shop in town. As the 
days passed, these 250 mice had to be 
cared for, watered, fed, and cleaned; 
requiring the use of several very large 
containers, large water drinkers and, 
believe it or not, about 150 pounds of 
Purina Mouse Chow. 

The large box that was to contain the 
250 mice was set on the floor of the 
den. The Angenieux zoom lens would 
be utilized for all aspects of this 
shooting; the water slides were not 
necessary because the lights were 
about eight feet from the mice. The 
camera was placed in exactly the same 
spot and utilized the same zoom ratio 
position for all shots. A large pane of 
glass was used on the front of the box 
and the lights had been previously 
positioned so no reflections were 
noticeable. The camera, the tripod 
head, and the tripod legs had to be cov- 
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Once upon a time GREAT BIG 
STUDIOS made all the IMPOR- 
TANT FILMS. It took lots of 
heavy equipment and lots of 
heavy people. 

Times have changed. 

Today it’s lightweight equip- 
ment. Small crews. Independent 
film-makers. 

The Film School is the place to 
learn independent film-making. 
Located just 30 minutes south of 
San Francisco in Half Moon Bay. 
Students work with award win- 
ning professional film-makers. 


TM ZE 
GA. ZZ; 
i LLUM 
4 


With only eight students in a 
class, there’s enough 16mm equip- 
ment to go around, and instruc- 
tors have time to help you 
individually. 

Beginners or advanced students. 

Day or evening classes. But 
most important, we care about 
you and how we can teach you 
techniques it took us years to 
master. Send for our free catalog: 

The Film School, 

P.O. Box 907, Dept. C, 

Half Moon Bay, CA 94019 

or call (415) 726-5537. 


hor all 


e 8mm & Super 8mm Reels 
in steel, 200’ to 2000’. 


e 16mm Reels in steel, plastic 
and sheet aluminum. 


e 8mm & 16mm cans 
in steel and plastic. 
Reel perfection is a GOLDBERG tradition! 


GOLDBERG BROTHERS 


P.O. Box 5345, T.A. 


e Shipping Cases in 
fibre and plastic. 

e Split Reels in steel 
and aluminum. 


steel and aluminum. 


e Denver, Colo. 80217 


e 35mm & 70mm Reels in 


ered with black velvet cloth, and | had 


Rotati iali tz-hal ilumina non, solid stale sequencer to hide behind a black velvet screen to 
otating aerial image, quartz-halogen illumination, soli ; , ; 
interchangeable 16mm, Super 8 and 8mm modules. keep from throwing reflections onto the 


ms i ilmin n ir of 
Our uniquely designed intermittent drive system and fixed pin registration combined glass. The filming began as a pair o 


with State of the Art electronic and electromechanical automated controls have resulted white mice were placed within the box. 
in a professional optical printer of extreme versatility within reach of your budget. Using the information that | had avail- 


Several models of standard and aerial image optical printers available to satisfy the able to me on mice, | calculated that 
needs of the independent filmmaker, universities and motion picture laboratories. two mice would have approximately 


Write for brochure. eight babies and of these eight babies 
approximately four would be male and 
four female; therefore, it was simple 
mathematics to calculate that from 
each pair would come another eight 
babies, each of which would be 50 per- 
cent male and 50 percent female. With 
a gestation period, or length of preg- 
nancy, of only 20 days you can see why 

. : two would increase to 250 in a very 
short, relative time. 

J-K CAMERA ENGINEERING, INC. 5101 SAN LEANDRO ST. OAKLAND, CALIF. 94601 Nithesollowing shorewere made be 
just mathematically increasing the 
numbers of mice from the previous 
shot. Since all the foregoing were 
filmed in the same sized box, the 
breeding potential of rodents could 
very readily be appreciated. 

A small part of BIRDS DO IT, BEES 
DO IT was concerned with how plants 
reproduce. Many plants must be cross- 
pollenated by insects — and since the 
insect best known for this is the com- 
mon honey bee, it was the obvious 
choice of subject for this part of the 
picture showing the pollenation of the 
reproductive organ of a plant — the 
flower. The flower | chose for this se- 
quence was the red Hibiscus flower, 
partly because its bright red color con- 
trasts beautifully with the gold and 


Now iiur wes | brown tones of the honey bee, and also 


because the photographic view of the 


3 — pollen of this flower was accessible at 
or b our nn almost all angles. 


Several Hibiscus flowers were 


second most P a Se te 


F Š ê sunlight near some other flowering 
plants that were being frequented by 
important decision © bees. Soon, some of the bees began to 
come to the Hibiscus flowers and film- 
Your first important decision was composing, lighting and ing commenced. The first step was 
shooting. filming a bee picking up the pollen on 
Now comes your second most important decision . . . having it her legs from one flower and transfer- 
processed where you know your visual conception becomes a ring it to another flower. This was 
reality with no flaws. extremely difficult because the bee did 
That’s where we come in. At Photo Processors your job is as not always fly from one flower to the 
important to us as it is to you. nearest one, and also the bee flew so 
We’ve invested in the finest color equipment available. Our fast that the action had to be filmed in a 
team of color specialists are here to insure the best end-product long shot. The macro lens was used, 
possible. but it was placed quite a distance from 
Send your next color job to us and let us show you what we the flowers where it would not disturb 
Pane: the bees or get in the way of their path 
of flight. A great deal of film was used in 
this fashion, but the sequence was 
finally completed and the extreme 

close-ups could now begin. 
The next step was to film a bee 
photo Processors inc. heavily laden with pollen landing on a 
Box 2116A, Austin, Texas 78767 flower and transferring the pollen from 
AC 512-472-6926 her leg onto the plant. Since these 
shots were made in extreme close-up, 
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the bright sunlight was utilized, but 
even then the depth of field was criti- 
cally shallow. This made the problem of 
follow-focusing even more difficult, 
because when a bee landed on a flower 
her sheer weight or the wind from the 
beat of her wings would cause the 
flower to shake and vibrate ever so 
slightly, causing it to move in and out of 
focus. At times, one bee would be 
doing the right thing (and in focus) and 
another bee would land on the flower 
elsewhere causing the flower to shake 
and vibrate, and if there was any breeze 
in the air at all, this would further 
complicate the situation. Because of 
the prevailing weather, the disturbing 
winds, and the infrequent visits of the 
bees, it took several days to complete 
this segment of the movie. Some ex- 
treme closeups of the bees taking off 
and landing on the flowers were at- 
tempted at high speed filming (64 fps). 
Focusing had to be guessed and pre- 
set because once the bee was in the air 
there was no way of telling for that split 
second if she was in or out of focus. We 
did end up with a very pretty sequence 
on the pollenation of the Hibiscus 
flower by the honey bee. 

Without a doubt, one of the most 
difficult sequences to achieve was that 
of filming the development of a mouse 
fetus; beginning nine days from the 
date of conception and following 
through until term, at 20 days. The 
camera was to be locked in the same 
position and incorporate the same 
framing for each shot to show size and 
configuration development as the days 
progressed in the age of the fetus. 

All the fetuses were to be alive and 
this in itself created a problem. A fluid 
had to be devised in which they could 
be submerged that would aid in 
maintaining their life for as long as pos- 
sible. The fluid, of course, had to be 
clear and colorless since the photog- 
raphy would have to be done through it. 
While all the figuring and set building 
was taking place a dozen female mice, 
in different stages of pregnancy, were 
ordered from the eastern United 
States. 

Since the small fetuses had to be 
photographed in a fluid and lying on 
their sides, an all-glass frame was built 
and placed over a square hole cut in a 
table. It contained the fetus and fluid to 
maintain life. Some floating lint and dirt 
was added for effect. The table was 
high because the fetus was to be 
heavily back-lit and the lamp and 
background would have to be 
positioned underneath the table. The 
camera was placed high above the 
table shooting straight down through 
the frame. | had to use a ladder that 
was placed next to the camera so that | 
could get high enough to see down 
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through the eye-piece. Test shots were 
made utilizing different exposures. 
Only one light was eventually used, a 
1000-watt light positioned about two 
feet under the frame, slightly to the 
right, and shooting almost directly up 
into the lens. The background was to 
be black. 

To create the desired effect of a fluid 
movement around the body of the 
fetus, my wife would stand off on the 
sidelines during the filming and gently 
blow on the water to cause the water 
and particles of lint and dirt to circu- 
late. At times, it was very difficult for her 
because she could not take a breath 
during the filming. If she ran out of air 
and stopped to take a breath, the fluid 
in the frame would abruptly stop or 
immediately reverse direction, thereby 
ruining the shot — but, between the two 
of us, we achieved success. 

The pregnant mice arrived and film- 
ing began. | decided to start using the 
20-day-old fetuses and work my way 
down to the 9-day-old fetuses, because 
the 20-day-old fetus was close to its 
day of birth. If it was not used that day it 
could be born and thereby rendered 
unuseable. Another reason was that the 
younger the fetus, the more difficult it 
would be to achieve the goal | had set 
for myself. 

Each pregnant mouse had to be 
operated on and the fetuses removed 
from her body with umbilical cords and 
placentas intact. The size of a 20-day- 
old mouse fetus is approximately that 
of a jelly bean. Removing it from the 
womb, cutting and unfolding the 
shroud from around it, so that it could 
be freely seen with the umbilical cord 
and placenta still attached, was diffi- 
cult enough, but when we got down to 
the 9-day-old fetus, which is only the 
size of a BB, it became extremely 
difficult and tedious. 

The fetuses were to be photo- 
graphed in the following ages of 
development: 20 days, 18 days, 16 
days, 12 days, 11 days, 10 days, and 9 
days. Maintaining the life of the 20-day 
fetus after it had been removed from its 
mother wasn’t too difficult because it 
was very close to the day of its birth and 
would live in the fluid for several hours. 
As we got down to about 12 days and 
lower, it began to be an extremely diffi- 
cult problem to maintain life in the little 
fetus. Occasionally extreme close-ups 
were taken, where the hearts could be 
seen beating within their chests. You 
could also see the blood pumping and 
circulating through the umbilical cord, 
and into and out of the placenta. Of 
course, the younger the fetuses were, 
the more transparent their bodies, and 
these things could be more easily and 
readily seen. 

In about two weeks, all filming on the 
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mouse fetuses had been completed 
with the exception of the 9-day-old 
fetus, which would die within approxi- 
mately 30 seconds after removal from 
the mother’s body. | just could not keep 
it alive long enough to remove it from 
the mother’s body, and using a pair of 
forceps and scissors, cut off the 
shroud, peel it back over the placenta, 
place the little fetus into the fluid, turn 
on the lights, and get up and start the 
camera before the fetus would die. | 
worked, studied, and practiced, devel- 
oping new techniques of handling the 
fetuses, severing and cutting apart the 
shroud, and placing the fetus in the 
frame under the camera for about two 
weeks while awaiting a new batch of 
pregnant mice. The practicing was 
done on the 9-day-old fetuses that | 
had previously removed from their 
mother’s bodies and had preserved in 
alcohol. 

Another real difficulty was that if | 
slipped with the tweezers or the scis- 
sors, the tiny fetus would be crushed or 
maimed. It should have been done 
properly under a dissecting micro- 
scope, but | did not have the time for 
that. 

The gravid female mice arrived in a 
few days and | set about to achieve 
what everybody told me was impos- 
sible. Even though there were eight 
baby fetuses in each female mouse, | 
was only able to utilize one — because 
by the time | finished with that one, all 
the other ones had died. | reached in 
and got an adult female mouse. | 
opened her up and removed the womb 
containing eight babies, cut open the 
womb and removed one baby, cut open 
the shroud, peeled it back over the pla- 
centa, placed the baby in the fluid of 
the frame, turned on the lights, my wife 
began to blow on the fluid while | 
climbed up the ladder and began the 
filming — all in about 20 seconds — 
giving myself 10 seconds to film. 

Practice pays off. After about the 
third attempt, | achieved success and 
got what | believe to be the most 
striking sequences that have ever been 
filmed on the development of a mouse 
fetus. The shot | had just taken had 
been the static long-shot. Now, | would 
try for the extreme close-up. The bel- 
lows was extended all the way, with the 
addition of several extension tubes. 
The lens was wide open at F/4. The ex- 
posure for all the shots of the previous 
fetuses had been calculated by point- 
ing the meter towards the back light 
and over-exposing this reading by 
about one stop, thereby achieving a 
very beautiful effect. This shot would 
definitely be no exception to this rule. In 
trying for this extreme close-up, | 
achieved success with the first fetus. 
What | recorded on film is something 
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very few people have ever seen — the 
pounding, throbbing beat of a heart 
pulsating within the transparent chest 
of a 9-day-old mouse fetus not any 
bigger than a BB and as delicate as a 
rain drop. The sequences on the 
mouse fetuses were completed and 
Nick and Irwin were overjoyed with the 
results. 

There were several additional shots 
that were needed for the movie to 
accompany the title song, Let’s Do It. 
There were two particular lines in the 
song in which they had, as yet, no il- 
lustrating footage — “Bees Do It”, and 
“Fleas Do It”. Nick and Irwin did not 
particularly want bees doing it or fleas 
doing it. They just wanted two bees in- 
volved with each other and two fleas in- 
volved with each other. The quick shot 
at the beginning of the film during the 
song, with the two bees on the bright 
yellow flower touching antennas, in- 
volved the capture of about half a 
dozen bees from a nearby beehive. The 
flower was installed on a small set in 
the den. Getting two bees to stay on this 
flower at the same time was something 
else again, let alone getting them to 
touch each other or look at each other, 
or even care about each other. 
Eventually two did stop in the center of 
the flower to exchange amenities and 
the shot was accomplished. 

Now, a new problem — how do you 
film two fleas? How do you keep them 
in focus? How do you light them? What 
kind of background do you use? What 
kind of substratum do you put them 
on? How can you tell a male flea from a 
female flea, or does it matter? How can 
you capture a flea without killing it? If 
you grab it with a pair of tweezers you 
will crush it. Most important of all, how 
do you keep a flea in focus? A flea just 
won't sit still, and they did not want just 
one flea, but two fleas — both in focus 
and both having something to do with 
each other. “You must be kidding!” | 
said to myself. What cat or dog is going 
to stand still long enough, or stop 
breathing long enough for me to be 
able to film two fleas on its back? It 
would be like filming a golf ball rolling 
around a field of wheat in the middle of 
an earthquake. If | cut the wheat down, 
the ball would just bounce its way over 
to another crop of wheat. But, first 
things first. 

After digging up a little tiny vial with a 
cork in the end, | proceeded next door 
to our neighbors. Knock, knock. “Oh, 
hello Carol. Ah! — Part of the filming 
I’m doing for BIRDS DO IT, BEES DO IT 
involves some fleas, and, ah, since you 
have two dogs and a cat, | thought may- 
be — I’m not inferring that your dogs or 
cat are dirty, but you know how dogs 
and cats are. | was wondering if | might 
take a look at them for just a moment 
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... With a smile and a laugh she said, 
“Sure, come on in. The kitten is loaded 
with fleas.” She then proceeded to help 
me as we held down her kitten, and 
sorting through the fur on its belly, tried 
desperately to grab fleas with our 
fingers. After about an hour of flea- 
hunting among jungles of fur we came 
up with two fleas. 

The next step: How do you keep two 
fleas contained, and in focus long 
enough to get any kind of decent 
footage shot? Fleas are very flat verti- 
cally, so they have to be shot from the 
side; if they aren't, it would be like 
shooting a coin edge-on — nothing. 
Their movements were extremely fast 
and that had to be slowed down also. | 
thought and thought and came up with 
an idea. | took a piece of heavy paper of 
just the right thickness and cut a 
rectangular hole in the center of it, 
about the size of a bean. | taped this 
piece of paper onto a sheet of glass, 
placed the glass over the hole in the tall 
table, and put another sheet of glass on 
top of that sheet of glass. Therefore, 
what | had was two sheets of glass with 
a piece of paper sandwiched between 
them. Fun time. Getting one flea into 
the little tiny paper frame was bad 
enough, but trying to get the second 
one in, while trying to keep the first one 
from hopping away, was something 
else again. Training fleas for a flea 
circus could never be an occupation for 
me. These two little fleas definitely did 
not speak my language, | know, 
because | told them how | felt often 
enough, but they refused to do it my 
way. Eventually though, | did get them 
both in the frame, between the two 
sheets of glass which were so close 
together that the fleas had just enough 
room to squeeze around. The camera 
was positioned straight above the fleas 
and | used the Leicaflex Macro lens 
with full extension on the bellows and 
all the extension tubes | had. The end of 
the lens was approximately an inch 
from the fleas. Since | did not want to 
go through all of this again for such a 
quick shot, | used different light set- 
ups, bracketed my exposures, and 
used a variety of backgrounds. Of 
course, most important of all, | wanted 
the fleas to be fleas! Occasionally they 
did what | thought they should do and | 
would film them. By moving the camera 
up and down | also shot a variety of 
long shots, medium shots, close-ups, 
and extreme close-ups. 

On one occasion, one of the fleas 
squeezed between the paper and the 
glass. Upon trying to return him to his 
proper place, | crushed him, and | was 
crushed — but not out of mourning. So 
| reluctantly returned to my next door 
neighbor and procured another flea, 
thereby enabling me to continue with 
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JOHN SCHLESINGER 
Continued from Page 682 


lending library” — the dichotomy 
between the way things look and the 
way things are. 


SCHLESINGER: Am | interested in 
cross-currents, laminations if you like? 
Yes, | think I’m very interested in that. 
I’m very interested in finding the image 
for when the cowboy is down and out 
and desperate and doesn’t know what 
to do and just sits in the bath gawking 
at the television set. Life is full of 
characters who are walking 
contradictions, and one draws them 
from life. The poodle wig-maker that 
seemed so bizarre was a literal image 
ld seen here in Hollywood on a TV talk 
show and stored away and said: “We’ve 
got to use it. It’s terrific!” | like several 
things going on at once, and I’ve been 
criticized for this, too. People say that I 
give too much importance to sub-tex- 
tures. But | don’t think | do. | think that’s 
what makes a film perhaps more 
interesting, more personal. 


QUESTION: As a part of the 
audience, on repeated viewings, 
things pop up, too, that you hadn’t 
noticed before. 


SCHLESINGER: Yes, lm told that’s 
true. | have a feeling this film may be 
worth a second visit. 


QUESTION: I read recently that you 
said: “The value of success is the 
amount of freedom that comes as a 
result. Success buys you a certain 
independence.” Are you at that 
stage now, or is reaching it ever 
possible? 


SCHLESINGER: No, not if | intend to 
continue making the sort of films | want 
to make. | think it’s entirely dependent 
upon how well your last picture did. If I 
took everything that was shoved under 
the door and said: “Fine — my price is 
so-and-so. I'll need ten percent of the 
gross and a car standing by at all 
times” — then it would be terrific, pro- 
vided that one could be happy making 
that kind of picture, and in that way. But 
it’s never like that for me. 


QUESTION: Do you have a particu- 
lar trait that you would like to be re- 
membered for as a film-maker/ar- 
tist? 


SCHLESINGER: I would hope that 
people would go to see my films and 
come away with something to think 
about — something about human re- 
lationships. a 
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PHOTOGRAPHING “LOCUST” 
Continued from Page 657 


have to change the lighting. 

After testing many materials, | 
narrowed the choice down to a basic 
three: heavy, medium and light. The 
light was a gauze. The medium was 
what I call a “souffle”. The heavy was a 
silk. Which one it was best to use ata 
given time depended upon the lighting 
conditions and the focal length. 

Problems developed during 
preparation for shooting of the final riot 
sequence, where | had so many light 
sources. What happens when you use a 
net or silk is that wherever you've got a 
pinpoint highlight you get a cross or 
some other strange-looking effect, 
something like that of a star filter. 
However, | didn’t feel that this star filter 
effect, which the nets and gauzes give 
you, was good for the picture. So when 
it came time to do the final sequence — 

for ANIMATION /TITLING/FILMSTRIP: the thriftfax camera stand: with its many pinpoints of light coming 
Accurate. Versatile. Moderately-priced. Made and guaranteed by from the theatre marquee, car head- 
FAX Company, producer of the first/only combination 12/16 Field lights and searchlights — | decided that 
Disc, used in the thriftfax stand — and available separately. Ask for | could not use nets. Yet | had to main- 
full details. W Animation Cameras — Single-Frame Drives. . . tain that softness. | experimented and 
Animation Supplies: Tell us your needs or ask for price-lists. deciged to use eeoulaiaMitcnet cit: 


fusion filters, in conjunction with a low- 
FAX COMPANY 


: : contrast filter. | used Mitchell C or D 
374 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105—213/681-3084 diffusion, depending upon which focal 


length of lens | was using, in order to 
achieve a kind of equal softness 
throughout the picture, without having 
the pinpoints of light in the final se- 
quence become star crosses. | didn’t 
want to use a fog filter, because that 
would have spread the light too much, 
gray it out, and cause the light sources 
to have halos around them. 

This diffusion lve been describing 
was one way of achieving the fantasy 
point of view we had decided upon. The 
other was through the color palette. 
Early on, John and | talked about 
having a sort of “golden outlook”, 
without romanticizing the subject 
matter. While Technicolor was never 
able to give us dailies like that, even 

ECO - 7390 The ultimate film reproduction in ROUGH RG aaK Onion ther DARAN, 
sharpness, color & silversound | made tests until | got what | wanted 

ECO -EF Excellent low contrast print rendering and then said, “Hey, | want everything 
7389 with silversound for TV or projection. to look like this.” Even so, they came 
out green and purple and blue, and it 
was completely distracting. | guess I'll 
16mm ME-4 PROCESSING 16mm CREATIVE EDITING (Kem Table) have to blame whoever invented the 


16mm EKTACHROME ECO 7252 16mm ULTRASONIC CLEANING 


16mm COLOR WORKPRINTING (1 Day Service) 16mm CONFORMING A&B ROLLS one-light print. This became popular 
because it was cheaper and you could 
see your dailies in color instead of 
black and white, but | rue the day that 
16mm SILVERSOUNDTRACK APPLICATION 16mm TITLES & ART WORK color-balanced printing went out with 
Ma ORTAC economy. It’s so hard, for one thing, to 

look at a color print that is not bal- 


CHANNEL s COLOR LABS anced properly. It throws everybody’s 


idea of what the scene is about 


905 JACKSON STREET/P.O. BOX 1410 completely into disorder. Even though 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 33601/813/229-7781 I’m trained to look at dailies, | can’t pre- 


vent my stomach from feeling a certain 


16mm RELEASE PRINTING 3400K - 5400K 16mm CREATIVE SOUND PRODUCTION (interlock) 


16mm OPTICAL SOUND TRANSFER 16mm POSTFOGGING OF EF 
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way when the color balance is not right. 
Happily, however, after much work with 
the timer, the golden effect is just about 
correct in the release prints. 

“THE DAY OF THE LOCUST” uti- 
lized very few actual locations — even 
exteriors. It’s basically a studio-made 
picture. Initially | had hoped it would be 
the reverse, but | learned a lot from 
John Schlesinger on this picture. He 
really is a terrific film-maker and his 
reasons for doing things are abso- 
lutely right. His reason for not going on 
location boils down to control. Control 
is very important to a director and it’s 
something that he has to sort of give 
up, in a way, on location. 

You have to make do on location. 
You can’t control the crowds that are 
coming to visit you. You can’t control 
the noises about you. You can’t control 
the concentration. Its much more diffi- 
cult to work with actors on location, | 
think, than in a controlled situation. 
Now, that doesn’t mean that there 
aren't hazards to working in the studio. 
There’s the telephone; there’s the 
agents calling and that sort of thing, but 
John just won’t tolerate things like that. 
He doesn’t stand for non-concen- 
tration of any kind. From his stand- 
point, in the studio he can control the 
action just exactly the way he wants it 
and he can get any kind of shot the 
ways he wants it — and make sure that 
he gets, and probably faster than on 
location. 

| had always been a sort of pro- 
ponent of shooting on location and | 
still like it very much — | like the reality 
you get there — but reality is not neces- 
sarily the most important thing in 
pictures. For a long time, in films, we 
went through a phase of non-reality. 
Then all that changed. We've now just 
completed a phase of ultra-reality. 
We've had it and I think it’s turning back 
onto itself. There now seems to be 
more of a balance of location and 
studio filming, with the major decision 
being how best you can control what 
you're trying to do to get what you want. 
So achieving realness is not neces- 
sarily the most ideal aspect, particu- 
larly when you’re involved in a story of 
interplay between people. Their dia- 
logue and the nuances of action that 
involve them can be controlled much 
more precisely without the traffic and 
sound and other problems that are 
present on location — like shooting in 
the cold of night, for instance, when 
you're sleepy, instead of shooting night 
scenes during the day in the studio. 
These are all things that John con- 
sidered in bringing “LOCUST” back 
into the studio. | would say that basical- 
ly we had an 80-20 situation — 80% 


' shotin the studio and 20% on location. 


Many of the location scenes were ex- 
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| teriors shot on the streets of Holly- 


wood. The sequence at the base of the 
huge HOLLYWOOD sign was an 
exterior which would have been impos- 
sible to shoot in the studio, so it was 
shot on location in the Hollywood hills 
not more than a half-mile from the 
actual HOLLYWOOD sign. The reason 
we didn’t use the real sign was because 
it was inaccessible and because, in the 
old days, it read HOLLYWOODLAND, 
instead of HOLLYWOOD. We worked 
out a system whereby we showed only 
the two letters, H and O, which were 
built on location, along with the little ice 
cream stand. It was my idea to devise a 
shot in which we would show what they 
had come up to see on a postcard 
before showing the two letters — which 
were of huge size, 70 feet tall. It would 
have cost a tremendous amount of 
money to build the whole sign, and it 
was really quite unnecessary. 

The second idea that was suggested 
was to do a matte shot of two cars 
driving, with the HOLLYWOODLAND 
sign matted in over the hillside. But this 
would have cost five to seven thousand 
dollars. John liked my idea very much 
and chose it as a way of showing what 
they had come up to see. 

Basically, the exteriors are all 
location exteriors — except for the 
courtyard apartments, the San Ber- 
nardino Arms, which was built on the 
Paramount lot over the B Tank, which is 
a tank that they flood with a backdrop 
behind it for sea scenes. The scenic 
background usually serves as the sky 
and they can paint it any color they 
want. They had it painted for a kind of 
white sky when we used it and it 
became the sky background that you 
saw when you looked out towards the 
street from the courtyard. What made it 
difficult was that there was no horizon. | 
had to create a horizon because the set 
was built up on jacks and we had to 
shoot out toward this backing. | had to 
bring in flats and devise a backing kind 
of at the last moment. What made it 
complicated was that there were 
several levels to the set and depend- 
ing upon what level you shot from, your 
horizon changed. You had to recreate a 
different horizon at each level — the 
street level, the window level and the 
level of the courtyard itself. Some of the 
interiors for apartments leading off that 
courtyard were built on the B Tank set, 
but most of the scenes were dupli- 
cated inside the sound stage, where we 
had better control of the sound. 

One of the few location interiors in 
the film was the brothel where a couple 
of sequences were shot, actually a 
home that once belonged to Gypsy 
Rose Lee, | believe. It was a good set 
and it worked well for us. | think one of 
the reasons John liked it so much was 
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because of the main doorway with its. į 


glass front door. The scene in which the 
Karen Black character goes out for the 
first time as a prostitute was shot there 
and it was quite intricate. As originally 
shot, the scene started with an angle 
through a bathroom door showing her 
in front of the bathroom mirror putting 
on some lipstick and perfume. She 
moves out into the next room, closing 
the door and we see her checking 
herself in the full-length mirror there. 
Then we zoom back through the glass 
front door and she eventually appears 
and walks outside — that’s after she’s 
gone through three doors in one shot 
and covered a lot of territory. In the 
final cut, the first third of the scene (the 
bathroom part) was cut out. 

That scene was tough to light, but the 
good thing about shooting with long 
lenses is that you can put the lights 
right up against your frame, particularly 
through doorways. It’s only necessary 
to light what you want to see and the 
fact that you don’t light in between just 
makes the scene eventually that much 
more delicious when you do. It’s 
especially effective in a scene like this 
where there’s such an obvious 
dramatic intent. She’s timorous about 
turning her first trick and worried about 
whether she looks alright and wonder- 
ing what it’s going to be like. As played 
from the very beginning the scene was 
extraordinary. It started with making 
herself up and an appraisal of how she 
looked, and then the approval of the 
others and sort of being sent on her 
way by the team — the chauffeur to 
drive her and the madam sending her 
out. Finally, she’s alone outside the 
door, facing what she has to do. It was a 
terrific scene, | thought, and she played 
it terrifically. Everything about it was 
good. | loved it. 

Another of our few location interiors 
was the Hollywood Palladium, which 
was dressed to represent the Temple of 
lady evangelist Big Sister, a takeoff on 
Aimee Semple McPherson. We shot in- 
side the large ballroom for three days 
on that sequence. 

On this picture, for the first time 
since | started shooting in studio sound 
stages, | didn’t have any scaffolding 
built for any of the sets. | specifically 
asked for no scaffolding. Instead, | 
used something that Gordon Willis has 
used a lot, but didn’t invent, of course 
— and that’s bounce light. We do this 
when we shoot in an actual location 
interior. We put up a few lights and 
bounce them off the ceiling. | simply 
used the same kind of treatment on the 
studio sets. It provides a kind of over- 
all illumination, as if some light were 
coming from up above in the middle of 
the ceiling, where there are usually 
lights in a room. And then | use source 
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lighting, as | always do anyway, to 
illuminate from whatever source is 
indicated in the scene. 


In “LOCUST” we have a lot of light - 


changes. People are always coming 
into a room, speaking about how dark 
and dreary it is, and flicking on the 
lights. Then they go zooming around 
turning on more lights. Lights are going 
on and off in this picture all the time. As 
for a definite lighting style in the film. . . 
| certainly didn’t want it glamorous — 
nor was | interested in having it slick, 
because that would have defeated the 
kind of reality that these people were 
living, it seems to me. Not only that, but 
| have discovered a way of looking at 
life that is not slick. | don’t think I’ve 
ever done anything slick. It’s not that | 
can’t do it; | know | can. It’s just that | 
don’t think | want to do it, because | 
don’t see life that way. | see it dif- 
ferently. 


Many excellent cameramen pre-plan 
their lighting meticulously, but | always 
attack each day with absolutely no fore- 
knowledge of what I’m going to do. 
After I’ve read the script and feel that | 
know it, | usually don’t re-read it, but 
come to work and ask the script super- 
visor what we are doing that day. Then | 
ask her to read the scenes to me, so 
that | can hear them coming from 
somebody else and perhaps get a dif- 
ferent point of view about it. Often this 
reading aloud gives me an idea. It’s all 
organic with me. It’s all connected by 
my innards and by my brain, which has 
been thinking about the project for a 
long time. But when I’m actually doing 
it, | don’t really pay specific attention to 
what we’re doing. | just let it happen 
more or less cerebrally. 

Basically, lm a source lighter. | like 
working with /ess light, rather than 
more light. That means a lower key. | 
like to work with 100 foot-candles, 
rather than 400 foot-candies — or 8 
foot-candles, rather than 30 foot- 
candles. | like the least amount of light 
to work with, because that’s how | 
learned to light, and | can see my bal- 
ance more easily at a lower key than at 
a higher key. That’s what lighting is all 
about — balance. To get proper bal- 
ance at a higher key | have to rely on 
looking through the contrast filter anda 
certain amount of guesswork and 
experience. But when | light in a low 
key, | make it just like it is and the 
actors move around not even knowing 
they’re lit. 

In “LOCUST” | didn’t want the light- 
ing style to be slick, but | didn’t want to 
leave the people in darkness. | wanted 
to see them. John was always con= 
cerned with seeing the eyes of the 
actors. Karen Black has quite small and 
deepset eyes and they’re quite hard to 
see, unless you light her precisely right 
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or set a special eyelight for her. | 
remember that all through the picture | 
was struggling with John’s desire to see 
her eyes. Hopefully, | was able to give 
him what he wanted. 

During the filming of most of the pic- 
ture | tried to keep the fantasy glamor 
effect quite subtle, even though | was 
using nets and silks. | just wanted the 
people to look good. But there was one 
sequence in which the effect was 
purposely intensified to make them 
look glamorous. That’s the sequences 
in which Karen is sitting around the fire 
with the three men and they are eating 
quail and drinking tequila and there is a 
buildup of sensual tension. 

That sequence, as written in the 
novel by Nathanael West, is very literal 
and John Schlesinger, in attempting to 
remain faithful to the novel, at first 
staged it in a literal way, with a dance 
and asong, etc. But it became a kind of 
joke for us because it was so bad as a 
literal sequence. It just was not work- 
ing. So John decided to abstract it. In 
terms of the photography, that meant a 
certain stylization — the use of big 
closeups of faces and eyes and mouths 
eating and drinking. It involved 
shooting at 32 frames in order to slow 
down the action of eating and drinking 
and exchanging looks. | lit it with kicks 
to turn the characters into sort of 
glamor people, communicating 
through looks between one another, 
with the rapport of eating greasy quail 
and drinking tequila and sucking on 
lemons and things like that turning into 
a kind of sensual involvement. | did my 
best to make the people look zingy and 
sort of sensually involved. 

That sequence, as it is now, certainly 
works for me better than the “turkey 
trot’, as we used to call it, which was 
what we had before while trying to stick 
to what West had in mind. Sometimes 
you can do better with what an author 
has in mind by abstracting it, rather 
than by being literal, and | don’t think 
anybody should be criticized for 
choosing a different method for 
showing what an author had in mind. 
The sequence | mentioned works 
perfectly in the abstracted fashion, 
whereas, it was a very bad sequence 
when we attempted to do it in the 
conventional way — through dialogue 
and literalization. 

One of the more spectacular parts of 
“LOCUST” is the battle sequence for a 
film within the film supposedly being 
made about the Battle of Waterloo. The 
battlefield set was gigantic. It took up 
the whole of one huge sound stage and 
it was beautifully designed by Richard 
MacDonald. He had gotten a magnifi- 
cent, dramatic sky backing and built 
hills in front of it. There was a scene of 
the model beforehand, se that you 
“could see what it was going to look like 
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when it was built. 

When that sequence was ready to be 
shot we found ourselves very hard 
pressed for time. John was trying to do 
two things at once. He was trying to film 
the Battle of Waterloo, while shooting 
the sensual sequence with the quail 
and tequila and it was very rough on 
him, because he wanted to see what 
was going on in both areas. He sent the 
assistant director, Tim Zinnemann, 
over to kind of pre-stage the action of 
the battle scenes, and yet he was hang- 
ing in with me, working on the 
visualization of the tequila sequence, 
and sort of going back and forth in be- 
tween. 


The basic lighting of the battle se- 
quence had been designed before- 
hand. There were several banks of 
lights and we designed the levels of the 
parallels where the lights were going to 
be, so that they would be low enough in 
the frame when we were off the set, so 
to speak, to show that we were inside a 
motion picture studio stage. That was 
all done prior to the time for shooting. 


However, because it was impossible 
for me to leave the camera on one set 
where shooting was going on, in order 
to go and light the other, | called up Ted 
McCord and asked him if he would 
come back out of retirement to light the 
Battle of Waterloo sequence for me. It 
turned out that this wasn’t possible, so | 
contacted a gaffer who was in the slick 
vein and could light the way they used 
to in the old days and told him to rough 
in the basic lighting. By the time | got 
free to concentrate on the battle se- 
quence it was basically lit. | had to 
make changes, however. It’s no good 
for a cameraman not to be there when 
a set is being lit, because there is 
bound to be a difference in ideas. 

John had originally planned this se- 
quence to begin with an explosion. 
Then some people walk through the 
frame in backlight and the scene opens 
up and carries you into the battle. The 
battle develops into more battle and 
then the director (of the film within the 
film) appears, riding on a boom arm, 
and the accoutrements of movie- 
making become evident and finally you 
end up on a closeup of the character 


‘played by Bill Atherton watching all 


this. 


This played beautifully, but it ran 
much too long. So | suggested starting 
with just a static shot of the set — no 
one on it — just the wind blowing — 
then going directly to the battle. John 
liked the idea and we did it that way, but 
| had to change the lighting complete- 
ly. Basically, however, lighting that 
huge set was just a matter of turning on 
all the lights above and flooding the 
studio with light. 

The other spectacular sequence in 
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“LOCUST” was, of course, the final se- 
‘quence in which the riot develops out- 


side Grauman’s Chinese Theatre 
during the premiere. 

All through the production we kept 
thinking about how to do this final se- 
quence. We thought of a million dif- 
ferent things and kept going to various 
locations at different times in order to 
consider them. Richard MacDonald 
would make drawings of how he felt the 
Pan Pacific Auditorium could be used, 
or the Shrine Auditorium. We even 
thought of going out of town to a place 
like Stockton, or shooting it in front of a 
great theatre like the Fox Arlington in 
Santa Barbara. 


None of these ideas were really satis- 
factory. It all boiled down to the fact that 
John knew that the importance of this 
sequence depended upon the amount 
of control he would have in staging and 
shooting it. He knew that it would be 
impossible to shoot it on Hollywood 
Boulevard outside the actual Chinese 
Theatre. Aside from having to narrow 
the camera angles to try to eliminate 
the modern aspects of the city, there 
would be the even more horrendous 
problem of how to control as many as 
1,000 extras (to say nothing of on- 
lookers) night after night in the middle 
of Hollywood Boulevard. How would 
you know the extras from the real 
people, and how could you maintain 
control of any kind? 


Clearly, that idea was totally imprac- 
tical. So, it was decided by John 
Schlesinger and Richard MacDonald 
and John Lloyd, the art director, to 
build a set and shoot the entire se- 
quence inside studio sound stages. 
They did the most extraordinary job of 
set building that I’ve ever seen in my 
life. In three weeks they put up this 
enormous set on three separate sound 
stages connected by their huge open 
bay doors. On one stage was Grau- 
man’s Chinese and its foyer. This 
opened into the second sound stage, 
which was Hollywood Boulevard. This 
opened into the third sound stage, 
which enclosed the parking lot and the 
street opposite the theatre. 


All of this was built on the three 
sound stages, with the 25-foot-high 
doors between them open and convert- 
ed into streets and the foyer of the 
theatre. You could stand at the end of 
one sound stage and shoot through the 
three stages a distance of more than 
150 yards, which was incredible. All of 
this was constructed within three 
weeks, complete with the theatre, 
streets, sidewalks and other buildings. 
There were many meetings to decide 
how to position the “Hollywood Boule- 
vard” portion of the set, so that auto- 
mobile traffic could move back and 
forth and exit through darkened 
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+ tunnels to the studio areas beyond the 


stages. We all had opinions as to 
whether the street should be posi- 
tioned horizontally or vertically, 
whether it was more important to shoot 
straight on or down the street, and 
which plan would afford the most free- 
dom in shooting. 

At any rate, it was all ready for us to 
shoot in three weeks and it turned out 
to be the best — and most real — set 
l’ve ever worked on. The production 
designer and art director did a terrific 
job, | must say. Looking back now, with 
the benefit of hindsight, | can’t imagine 
how the sequence could have been 
shot any other way. For the first week 
there were almost 1,000 extras, but 
John was able to control them 
completely. When they weren’t on the 
set they were off on a separate sound 
stage someplace else, with their own 
little lunch boxes and places to be, and 
| could light without any noise or con- 
fusion. When we needed them they all 
came back onto the set. 

There were some very special prob- 
lems in shooting that sequence. What 
to do about the exhaust from the cars 
and the carbon monoxide that was fill- 
ing the set, for example. There were 
great problems regarding how to over- 
shoot the set. Finally we had to paint 
the girders of all three stages black, so 
that | could overshoot and show what 
appeared to be a night sky, instead of 
lighted beams, and also so that the 
searchlights, when they hit the ceiling, 
wouldn't reflect the light back down 
from the padding, as if from a white 
card. The first time | brought one of 
those things onto the stage to make a 
test | was getting 75 foot-candles of 
bounce light. There were innumerable 
problems, but they were all worked out 
within three weeks and the set turned 
out to be the easiest and best that I’ve 
ever worked on. 

As for the lighting of this sequence — 
there was plenty of it. The sequence 
depicted a motion picture premiere 
situation, which usually involves an 
immense amount of light. The huge 
sign advertising the picture is throwing 
out light; the searchlights are throwing 
out light; the flare from the flash bulbs 
and the auxiliary lighting used by the 
Fox-Movietone people are in evi- 
dence. It was not a darkened-street 
situation, but basically a well-lighted 
street situation. There was a certain 
amount of contrast involved by the very 
nature of the situation. For example, 
under the marquee there were glaring 
lights, but further away from the mar- 
quee it was much darker, and darker 
still inside the cars that were arriving. 

In addition to all these practical light 
sources, | had “chicken coops” 
mounted above the stages to provide a 
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basic overall light, no matter where the 
cameras were pointing. | duplicated the 
streetlights and used filters to correct 
the searchlights, so that their beams 
would be white, instead of mauve or 
purple. | had arcs mounted above the 
marquee of the theatre and they com- 
pleted the lighting. 

We used three cameras when we 
had the largest crowds of extras and 
two cameras when we had fewer 
people. Al Whitlock filled in around our 
longest shots with matte paintings in 
order to provide a context of the old 
Hollywood, which would have been 
impossible to achieve any other way. 

| think it’s a terrific sequence. It’s so 
real, for one thing. It’s the kind of thing 
you've heard about at soccer matches 
in South America or at dance halls in 
Boston — situations where a spark of 
something sets off a stampede of 
people. The sequence in the film 
reflects the dissatisfaction with life that 
comes from not being up in the front 
line and not getting near enough to the 
glory to make it worthwhile. If there are 
enough people in back who are not 
getting a good look, they will trample 
the people in front of them while they’re 
rushing to get to the flame. It’s what 
happens at a rock concert when all the 
tickets are sold and there are still 
10,000 people outside who can’t get in. 
You can’t prevent this in people. It’s 
what “LOCUST” is all about, and very 
important to the story. West's vision of 
a riot at a premiere that engulfs Holly- 
wood and tears it apart is just a meta- 
phor in which Hollywood represents all 
of life. It deals with people who can’t get 
a piece of what everybody is after or 
who can’t get close enough to the 
action to make their lives pay off. This 
becomes a seething, undulating thing 
in a crowd that can erupt at the slight- 
est excuse. 

| sincerely think that “THE DAY OF 
THE LOCUST” is a terrific picture. | 
really like it, and | feel that John 
Schlesinger has done the novel 
superbly in cinematic terms. To me it is 
very moving and, while there are inevi- 
table shortcomings, it’s still a fantastic 
movie. | just hope that the public will go 
to see it and like it. a 
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1033 N. Cole Ave., Hollywood, CA 90038 


FILMING FACILITIES 


ASIAN FILMS 


72, JANPATH,N .DELHI-1 


Cable : Moviphoto, 
New Delhi (India); 
Telephone: 44040 


AGG. US Par. OFP. 


PRODUCTION MUSIC 


Complete 139 Album collection of 
Production Music for editing, scoring, 
and post production of films, video- 
tapes and TV programming. Write for 
catalog describing 3,000 selection li- 
brary. Re-recording and clearance for 
use of library available at economical 
rates for producers. 

Also 16 Album Production Sound 
Effect Library available containing 
over 500 different Sound Effects. 


Send for Free Catalogs 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 


Established 1932 
151 West 46 St. TA CI 6-4675 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


The world’s most complete 
BOOKS catalog of photography and 


cinematography books.... 
VEY Where you can browse and 
wk as buy without ever leaving 


LAUREL | teste 


home. Send $1, which will 


be applied to your first order. 


LAUREL PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK INC. Dept C 
P.O. Box 956, Melville, N.Y. 11746 


SOOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
:nce CINE SERVICE è 
MECHANICAL & OPTICAL ® 
ENGINEERING e MODIFICATION 
CUSTOM MANUFACTURING 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 
4140 Austin Bivd., Island Park, N.Y. 11558 
SOS HSOSSSTSHTSTOS HS OSHSSSOSHS 


QUALITY 16mm PRINTS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Satisfied customers coast to coast 


B&W e Kodachrome e« Ektachrome _ 
Color Interneg « Positive 


1923 N.W. Kearney St. 
TEKNIFILM ING Portland, Oregon 97209 
S @ (503) 224-3835 


WESTHEIMER Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 
FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 
736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


“MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH” 
Continued from Page 702 


sunlight got really hot outside, I’d 
quickly paint all of the windows, and if it 
got dull I’d rub the paint off. The main 
point! want to make is that there should 
be a balance between the interior and 
exterior portions of a scene, because 
balance is so important. 


QUESTION: In such a situation, 
what do you think would be an Ideal 
balance? 


LEAVITT: If it is possible to get arcs or 
sufficient blue light inside, and you are 
able to pump enough light inside, you 
can expose for the interior and let the 
exterior go two stops hotter. For 
example, if you had F/5.6 inside and 
F/11 outside, it wouldn't be a bad bal- 
ance. Anywhere from one to two stops 
difference would work out all right. 


QUESTION: To get back to “THE 
MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH” — did 
you use much moving camera in 
shooting It? 


LEAVITT: Yes, we used a lot of moving 
camera — a lot of it. We were constant- 
ly covering the action with many 
camera moves in very long takes — 
takes that ran 300 to 500 feet. 


QUESTION: | must say that you’ve 
had a lot of basic training on that 
sort of thing in working with Otto 
Preminger. 


LEAVITT: Yes, in the six pictures | did 
with him we were always on dollies and 
booms, but he would always give me 
plenty of time to set those intricate 
scenes up. lm very fond of him in that 
respect. He knows exactly what it’s all 
about where moving the camera is con- 
cerned, and | always admired him for 
that. “THE MAN IN THE GLASS 
BOOTH” was made almost in the same 
way. Arthur Hiller did the same thing in 
combining what would ordinarily have 
been many set-ups into a single long 
take with many camera moves. Maxi- 
milian Schell, who plays the lead role, is 
such a wonderful actor that he could 
handle those long scenes. If he had to 
do one over a hundred times, he could 
do it the same way each time and do it 
well. He wouldn’t get upset; he’d just do 
it right. He works hard as hell and does 
exactly what is required of him. It was 
great to work with him, as it was, also, 
with Arthur Hiller. The production unit 
on the picture was excellent and was 
made up of nice people. They were all 
behind me and helped me in many 
ways. m 


i| 1600 Broadway 


| IN CANADA 


CINETEL 


ANA 

1 Gy 
NN services 
1242 Fifth Avenue So., 

Lethbridge, AlbertaT1J OV5 


locations 
(403) 328-1346 


MOVIES FROM SLIDES 


Dissolves, Pans, zooms to areas as small as 
1⁄4”, using computerized Oxberry Animation 
Stands. 

Send for information, free film chart, pocket 
slate, field guide and sample film. 


Animated Productions, Inc. 


(212) C0-5-2942 
New York NY 10019 


in association For Information: 
with Black Star i Benjamin J. Chapnick 
rod S, 450 Park Avenue South 


ties i or types New York, N.Y. 10016 


(212) OR 9-3288 


fier on Miami, London 


WE WILL BEAT 


ANY QUOTE ON 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
RENTALS 


EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


MPA 
221 CATALPA PL. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 15228 


412/343-5043 
24 HOURS A DAY—7 DAYS 


A COMPLETE 


16mm MOTION 
PICTURE LAB. 


OVER 32 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Use Specialists to Make Your Color Prints 
Pioneer in 16mm color negative- 
positive printing and processing e 
Color additive printing e Edge 
Numbering e Cutting Rooms avail- 
able e Same day service on Koda 


and B&W reversal dailies 
“Clients throughout the 
world” 


CRG Mark of Quality 
Color Reproduction Co. 


7936 Santa Monica Blvd. (213) 654-8010 
Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 
processing and printing. Eastman COL- 
OR Ektachrome processing. Magnetic 
sound striping for 16mm-8mm and 


entire 


QUEBEC 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861-5483 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


ECLAIR ACL, excellent condition, 
guaranteed flicker-free, 200’ mags., battery, 
charger, case. Asking $4700. Sennheiser 804, 
$175. POLYMORPH FILMS, 331 Newbury, 
Boston 02115. (617) 262-5960. 


SCHNEIDER 80 to 240mm zoom lens f.4 for 
Arri 16, $540. Mitchecon adapter, for 
Mitchell 16mm mags to Auricon camera $75. 
Houston 16mm 1200’ processing mags like 
new, $75 each. SPORTSREEL, 1201 
Washington, Albany, CA 94706 (415) 
526-9292. 


25-250 Angenieux zoom, excellent condition, 
$3,200 (213) 454-9903. 


PROFESSIONAL Photobutton Machine and 
Circle Cutter with 100 button parts. 21⁄4” 
$345. 242, $370. 3’, $395. 1-3/4 x 2-3/4" 
oval $650. F.O.B. Anaheim. Economy 
Photobutton Machine, $34.95 pius 50¢ Circle 
cutter $14.95 plus 50¢ shipping. Free 
brochure send to: BEEJAY P.O. Box 728, 
Anaheim, CA 92805. 

ARRIFLEX BLIMP for 16 St. Motor etc. 
Stancil Hoffman S6 recorder, ARP6 amplifier, 
complete. Cine Special 11 kit. All reasonable. 
More information write: WAGNER PHOTO, 
13 Hornell Drive, Ottawa, Canada KIK OL3. 


QUALITY BARGAINS — 28-280 Zolomatics 
zoom for reflex cameras $1350. For 
unreflexed BNC or NC $1650. J-3 motors and 
controls, $275. Matte Boxes, $125. 
HOWARD SCHWARTZ, ASC., 13584 Bayliss 
Rd., Los Angeles, CA 90049 (213) 472-6795. 


ARRI-S Outfit, high speed (0-80 fps), special 
model includes: 3-400’ magazines, 2 torque 
motors, v/s motor, 12-120mm _ Angenieux 
zoom, sync pulse generator, cases, etc., 
$4,550. (213) 454-9903. 


NEW Frezzolini 1000-DX battery pack on 
used AC inverter $650. B&H 16mm 
Electric-eye model 240, $175. B&H Super-8 
magnetic sound projector, Demo, $300. Bolex 
EBM w/POE 18-100, $2,495. Warranteed 
B&H projectors, $275 to $600, also RCA’s 
under $250. Bolex and 70DR 400’ 
conversions $895 up. Convert your camera, 
magazine, motor, $225. Cine-Sync motors 
Bodine, Auricon, $100. Eyemo 35mm 
cameras, $350. ColorTran lights (3) w/dolly 
stands, transformer, $225. WANTED: K-100 
Hand Crank; Bolex unimotor w/regulator; 
18-85 PV zooms w/finders. THOMCO, 2846 
NW 59, Oklahoma City, 73112 (405) 
848-4868. 


MAURER Optical Sound Equipment: Model 
10 transport, schematics for amps and GNR 
units (latest) 1200 Foot magazine, rebuilt 
type G Galvo. KENNETH De GRUCHY, 281 
Eastbrook Rd., Ridgewood, NJ 07450. 


SIEMENS 2000 16/16 with speakers and 
carrying cases $1,900 excellent condition 
(414) 634-1347 evenings. 


BEAULIEU R16B, 12-120 Angenieux, two 
200’ magazines, two 1000 MA batteries, 
charger, Halliburton case, misc. accessories, 
$2200. (616) 657-3360. 


ECLAIR ACL, 1-200’ magazine, battery, 
charger, Angenieux 9.5-57 f1.6 CA-1 mount. 
Used once. TORONTO, CANADA (416) 
278-4417 evenings. 


MOVIOLA, 16mm UL-20-S, large screen with 
three sound heads, manual search, reel arms. 
Mint. $3500 (314) 721-1308. 


ANGENIEUX 12-120 blimped zoom for 
Arri-BL; w/zoom motor, standard & remote 
zoom controls. Mint $1800. RODNEY, 305 
E. 40th, NYC 10016 (212) 867-9748. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


SURPLUS STUDIO EQUIPMENT SALE. A 
complete re-recording and editing facility, 
consisting of 35mm and 16mm interlock 
equipment. Complete to the last detail. All 
RCA and Westrex components. Inventory far 
too much to list here. Send for our complete 
inventory list. WARREN SOUND STUDIOS, 
35 NE 62nd St., Miami, FL 33138. (305) 
754-9539. 


ECLAIR ACL, crystal sync, (2) 200’ mags. 
12-120 f2.2 Angenieux zoom, new battery 
and charger. Must sacrifice. Excellent 
condition, $4900. JOHN KLINE, 805 S. Main 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 (703) 552-9300. 


FILM PROCESSOR 16-35mm 
Houston-Fearless Model A-11, $500. 
TORBET, 179 Christopher St., New York 
(212) 243-5569. 


CP-16 Package. 12-120 Angenieux ` (short 
finder), 2x400 ft. magnezium magazines, 3 
batteries, AC adaptor and charger hard case 
and soft nylon case, MA-11 single system amp 
with magnetic head. Excellent condition from 
independent filmmaker. Price $5,200. Will 
Sell separately. Contact: BRUCE LOOD, P.O. 
Box 275, Winona Lake, IN 46590. 


BOLEX SBM: Power zoom-auto aperture 
Vario-Switar 16-100mm; ESM motor; power 
grip; 400 ft. magazine. All new with 
warrantees $1.995. Contact MCJON, INC., 
(219) 484-865/. 


USED — Arriflex 16mm S camera with 17}/2 — 
70mm Angenieux zoom lens, var. motor, 
excellent condition, $2,700. Arri 35mm 400’ 
magazines, $200 each. Other cameras, lenses, 
editing equipment, bargain prices — Write for 
complete list: CALVIN CINEQUIP, INC., 215 
W. Pershing Rd., Kansas City, MO 64108. 


ACME Optical Printers; several used models 
available such as Model 102 three head with 
auto follow focus on aerial and camera 
excellent condition, $60,000 complete. New 
Model 103 aerial $60,000 complete. Call or 
write D.E. Stults, PSC TECHNOLOGY INC, 
1200 Grand Central Avenue, Glendale, CA 
(213) 245-8424, Telex 69-8231. 


BOLEX REX 4, 18-86 Vario-Switar EE, 10, 
25, 75mm Switars, bellows with 75mm Macro 
Ivar, wild motor, battery pack and AC power 
supply, new Bolex Matte box, new Bolex 
deluxe titler, new light optical bench, 
Rex-o-fader, filters, closeup lenses for zoom, 
pistol grip, cable releases, cases, and more. 
$2200. Also Bolex H-16 and 17.5-70mm Pan 
Cinor with finder. $200. BERNARD COYLE, 
PO Box 49066, Tucson, AZ 85717. (602) 
881-3791. 


BEAULIEU R16BT with 12-120 Angenieux 
Zoom, 200 ft. magazine, Halliburton case, 
electric handgrip, 1000 MA battery, charger, 
110v supply misc. accessories. Like new. Will 
sell all or part. JOSEPH M. EDELMAN, MD., 
244 Peachtree Blvd., Suite 200, Baton 
Rouge, LA 70806 (504) 287-0936. 


KEM 7-plate editing table with 2 pictures and 
2 sound optical reader. Factory overhaul 
$9,900 or best offer. Spectra 3-color meter 
Model D. BRAND NEW. $500 or best offer. 
Nagra Illl Excellent condition w/crystal. 


$1,200 or best offer. CALL (212) 586-7710. 


MITCHELL 35 standard. Ball bearing model. 
Ultra precision registration. 2-144 fps. Never 
used. $2200. Cost $8000. Rare opportunity. 
MORRISON, 2040A Garden Ln, Costa Mesa, 
CA (714) 548-7234 or 546-6677. 


SALE: ‘STEENBECKS — 
warranty (212) 541-6378. 


Used, 90 day 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 40¢ per word. Minimum ad, $4.00. Text set in 
lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 50¢ per word. 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper-and-lower- 
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STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


NAGRA Ill, Pilotone, case, BMII, Jenson 
205S synchronizer, $1500. JULIAN COLE, 
3604 Woodmont Blivd., Nashville, TN 37215 
(615) 269-4546. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


STEENBECK § Service, 
Broadway New York, NY 
541-6464. 


1860 
(212) 


RAYFIN, 
10023 


DETROIT motion 
16/35mm film or videotape. Feature, 
Documentary and Industrial experience. 
GEORGE J. KEREJI (313) 274-1476. 


picture sound for 


NEW YORK city assistant cameraman from 
MUNICH. DIERK PIFFKO, 405 East 63 
Penthouse. Resume upon request. 


CINE Special owners, “C” mount lens plates 
installed on either model Cine Special Camera 
for zoom lens operation, $150. Camera main 
spring wind motors, $50. SPORTSREEL, 
1201 Washington, Albany, CA 94706 (415) 
526-9292. 


WANTED film assignments — anywhere in 
US. Work on daily or assignment basis. 20 
years experience. Quality guaranteed. 16mm 
completely equipped. Reply AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER, #1788. 


QUALITY service and repair, 35mm motion 
picture cameras and lenses, Mitchell BNC, NC, 
Hi-speed, MKII, Arriflex IIA, 11B, IIC, 
11C-Hi-speed, Worrall, Moy-gear heads. All 
cameras guaranteed for steadiness, flange 
focal depth to film-plane and groundglass, 
timing, sound (BNC), shutter speed. Save, and 
trust your equipment to technicians with 
many years experience. Just call (213) 
367-7720. 


FILMSTRIP masters, 16mm, 35mm. Pulsing. 
Complete production. Send for prices. 
IMAGE & SOUND, 3457 Rockhaven Circle, 
NE., Atlanta, GA 30324 (404) 266-1197. 


RENTAL 


NAGRAS for rent. Nagra IV-L, QSLI, crystal, 
$85 a week, $225 a month. Nagra Ill, with 
crystal, $50 a week, $150 a month — call 
(212) 472-1136. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL 
EDITING STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


Production Equipment at sensible prices... 
for example $15.00 per day for Nagra Ill 
recorder or 12-120 Angenieux zoom lens. The 
rest of our prices are just as low. For more 
information on rentals, sales or service write: 
CINELEASE, INC., 209B Old Durham Road, 
Killingworth, Conn. 06417 or call (203) 
663-2222. 


STEENBECK RENTALS delivered to your 
premises. KLM West coast (213) 931-6151, 
East Coast (301) 299-7259. 


WORKSHOPS 


CONRAD HALL summer seminar. Intensive 
6-day seminar for filmmakers and 
cinematographers with CONRAD HALL, 
ASC, July 20 to 26 in small Maine seacoast 
village. Daily screenings of students’ and 
Conrad’s films, group discussions, ample 
individual critiques and personal consultation. 
College credit and housing available. $200 for 
filmmakers, $110 to audit. Full summer of 
Master classes for advanced still and 
cinematographers, write: THE MAINE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOPS. Rockport, 
ME 04856. 


case) $4.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to cover payment to Editorial 
Office, American Cinematographer, P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood 28, Calif. Forms 
close 1st of month preceding date of issue. 


WANTED 


Used Moviola Editing-Viewing machine as 


donation to 2-year college developing cinema 
program-tax deductible as we are a public 
institution-contact Dan LaBeille, AUBURN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Auburn, NY 
13021. 


WANTED: NIKOR 100’ stainless process reels 
and loader. LEDGERWOOD, 3862 Carlsbad 
Bivd., Carlsbad, CA 92008. (714) 729-3282. 


WANT to buy used equipment that needs 
repair. (Wireless mikes, sync recorders, 
mixers) Send info and price. Films, DON 
HALE JR., Box 45, Ashdown, AK 71822. 


16mm or 35mm sprocketed magnetic film 
transports with or without electronics. GENE 
SIVE, 213 N. Broadway, Santa Ana 92701 
(714) 547-8590. 


WANTED: Reduction printer-DePue 
35/16mm. Will consider machines in any 
condition. Supply photo, complete technical 
description and price for immediate reply. 
ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES INC., Attn: 
Bert Carlson, 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, CA 90028, (213) 466-3561. 


RAW STOCK FILM NEEDED. Highest cash 
paid for 16 or 35mm color negative or 
reversal film, including any EF (7242) 
magstripe. B&W reversal also wanted. 
FILMEX, (Filmbrokers) (416) 964-7415 
(collect). 


WANTED: Professional motion picture 
equipment, 16mm and 35mm. Cameras, 
lenses, lights, sound, editing, projection, lab. 
For outright purchase or consignment. Supply 
complete technical description and price for 
immediate reply. Ted Lane, ALAN GORDON 
ENTERPRISES INC., 1430 Cahuenga, 
Hollywood, CA 90028, (213) 466-3561. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. has opening for 


camera repair technician. Must have practical 
background in mechanics; electronic; optics. 


Call ROBERT BURRELL. (313) 371-4920. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLECTOR'S ITEM: 36 years of the 


American Cinematographer. Some issues 
missing. Shipped anywhere in Continental 
U.S. or provincial Canada. $600. Write to: M. 
CHARLES LINKO, 30 Gloucester Street, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada M5B 1T1. 


BIDS invited from photo equipment 
manufacturers for possible commercial 
involvement in a fully-developed and tested 
quality life-like motion picture system. 
Enquire to: P.O. Box 46073, Los Angeles, CA 
90046. 


A new 1974, Hewees motor boat, 
hi-performance, Johnson, 70 H.P., 17’ ideal 
for fishing, ski, etc. Want to be trade for a 
16mm equipment and recorder for offer 
contact: LORENZO SANCHEZ, 620 SW 10 
St., Miami, FL. 


UNDERWATER CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
stock footage Caribbean Pacific Northwest. 
AQUA CINE, 213 Denison, Victoria BC 
Canada, V8S 4K2. 


FILM FINANCING 

The Art of Raising Money for Motion Picture 
Production. 12 Chapters detailing the dozen 
ways of securing production monies. ‘‘The 
book the film community has been waiting 
for.” LIMITED EDITION Send $20.00 to: 
FILM FINANCING, Suite 101, 1450 NE 
123rd St., North Miami, FL 33161. 


NEW ZEALAND 
And The South Pacific 


Location & Studio Production Facilities / Mitchell, 
Arriflex & Eclair Cameras / Helicopters & Fixed 
Wing Aircraft / 35 & 16mm Footage From Stock or 
Shot to Order / Location Finding 


GEORGE & ASSOCIATES LTD. 

CPO Box 3061 Auckland. Telephone 766-049 
Cables, Georgefilm 

Telex Seek AKNZ 2901 Georgefilm 


INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 
Continued from Page 709 


of the respondents asking for films 
about engineering and 62% for films 
about building. 

But the strongest concern of all was 
“attitudes about work.” Asked about 
guidance subjects other than occupa- 
tional information, 73% of the 
respondents said they wanted to see 
effective film coverage of that aspect. 
60% asked for information on “job 
interviews and resumes,” 49% for 
material on “knowing interests and 
aptitudes” and 48% for explorations of 
“the impact of technological change.” 

The nationwide survey was con- 
ducted by Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, a distributor specializing in spon- 
sored films. The survey showed that 
educators welcome free-loan films 
from sponsoring sources like business 
and industry, with some write-ins ex- 
pressing a preference for this type of 
film as being more relevant, factual and 
up-to-date than the films that schools 
must pay for. 

Career guidance films are used 
almost as heavily at the 7-9 grade level 
— 52% said that’s where they use them 
— as in the senior year — 59%. Nearly 
unanimously, the educators said they 
use guidance films throughout the 
school year. 

The best running time for a film is 25- 
30 minutes, according to 41% of the 
respondents, while 28% prefer 30-40 
minutes. 

75% said they would like to have 
teacher’s guides or other collateral 
material such as wall charts or posters, 
student take-home literature or tests, 
provided with more films than now 
have it. X 

Copies of the survey report, “What 
High Schools Want from Sponsored 
Career Guidance Films”, are available 
free from Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, 2323 New Hyde Park Road, New 
Hyde Park, New York 11040. a 


BOLEX 16mm cameras and projectors 
COMMUNICATION ARTS 


crystal sync equipment 


EC LAI R 16mm and 35mm cameras 
LEE FILTERS lighting control media 
M AGN ASYN 16 and: 35mm studio 


recording equipment 


MOVIOLA 16-35mm editing equipment 
PYRAL recording tapes 


RDS studio lighting equipment 

STELLAVCX quarter inch recorders 
contact the PROFESSIONAL DIVISION 
( w. CARSEN CO. LTD. 


31 SCARSDALE RD e DON MILLS • ONT « M3B 2R2 
TORONTO 444-1155 MONTREAL 488-0917 
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REPRINT 


‘June, 1968 
FILMING “2001— 
A SPACE ODYSSEY” 


December, 1969 
SUPER-8—THE STATE 
OF THE ART 


June, 1970 
SUPER-16 


October, 1972 
VIDEOTAPE & FILM 


ALL IN ONE PLACE 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Please send me copies of the 
FOUR-IN-ONE reprint @ $5.00 ea., 
postpaid. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


California residents please remit 6% 
Sales Tax. (30¢ per copy). Foreign 
buyers please pay by International 
Money Order or U.S. Funds. 
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These are Model LW-16 “Frezzi- Sikes” 
tv news sound'on ‘film cameras. Our new- 
est and best. They go for about $4600, list. 
They're worth every penny of it. 


| for reliability 
and serviceability. 


These are older Auricon and Frezzolini or 
similar types ofcameras. If you have one, 
Frezzolini will“re-manufacture” it into a 
Newly-guaranteed LW-16 for much less. 


CHECK IMMEDIATELY WITH THE FOLLOWING PEOPLE: 


JIM CRAWFORD at CLOYD TAYLOR at “DOM CAPANO at 
General Research Laboratories 


Frezzolini Electronics Inc. =... ..icceececocsccesscs 
7 Valley St., Hawthorne, N. J. 07506 6 uth rlando, Fla. " 32809 Pho 


nachie, N.J. 
327 So ange Ave., O een pies a 
PHONE: (201) 427-1160 Phone ea is -2780 ‘ue. 
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oyronisnew price list 


„Weve reserved a copy for you! 


~ Dyron 


MOTION PICTURES INC 


film service laboratory 


FILM PRICE List 


16mm Black and White Prints — 77 
35mm Black and White Prints ğ 
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Helical Video Tape Service 
Video Tape Duplicates 2” 
Post Pr redention Paste 
‘aciliti ies 
Video Tape Raw Stock and Containers 


byronaam 


65 K St 
reet, Northeast Washington, D.C. 20002 202/783-2: 
700 


(] Film and video services price sheets inconvenient [] 16mm, S8, 35mm, filmstrips and slides. 


Byron file folder. 
O Production services through post production and 


[_] All standard video formats—2”, 1”, 72” and 3⁄4” ucti 
video cassette. duplication. 


Call or write for your copy today. by rO r) COLOR-CORRECT® 


65 K St., N.E., Wash., D.C. 20002 ® (202) 783-2700 
World's Most Sophisticated Video Tape and Film Laboratories 


